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THE EAGLE SCREAMS! 


Noble Bird Gives Vent to Emotions Engendered 
by the Reds, the Whites, and the Resulting Blues 


E are at that season of the 
V V year when orators all over 
the land, and _ particularly 
campaign orators, are calling upon 
their hearers to remember the brave 
deeds and the noble sacrifices which 
were undertaken and performed in 
order that the citizens of the United 
States of America might enjoy the 
independence which they are told is 
their choicest treasure to-day. These 
orators will exhort the holiday 
throngs to vote for So-and-So because 
he is a fine, upstanding, independent 
American, free and untrammeled, 
breathing liberty and liberites at 
every pore, red of blood, white of 
soul and true blue; intent only on 
preserving the freedom of this glo- 
rious country, including a free press, 
free speech and a free hand with the 
public exchequer. 

Endless folds of gay bunting will 
festoon the multitude of platforms, 
the telephone poles and the passing 
vehicles. Starry banners unfurled to 
the breeze will be reflected a thou- 
sand-fold in the myriad smaller em- 


blems and streamers borne by the | 


surging, cheering throngs. Brass 
bands will blare, the rockets will 
flare; the speakers will shout, stamp, 
wave their arms above their heads, 
bang the tables, vociferously. explain 


how the English’ people—gr-r-r-r-h! 


—wantonly oppressed us and_ tried 
to use us for a doormat, and ®ow 
George Washington — cheers! — the 
Adamses, Ethan Allen, Nathan Hale, 
Patrick Henry; John Hancock—bang, 
bang! — Paul Revere, Israel Putnam 
—BOOM !-Prescott, Wayne, Greene 
and Douglas Fairbanks all valiantly 
fought to throw off the hated British 
voke, thereby securing for us, my 
dear, dear frengdz—yes, for you and 
for me and for that gentleman over 
there trying to get under the ropes 
(I see you, sir, and the officer sees | 
you, too!)—the sacred palladium of 
our liberties, to have and to hold, to 
foster and to preserve, and to take 
liberties with until the end of time. 





Whoop! (Prolonged cheers and 
huzzahs until the band starts to 
function.) 


In short, as the orators tell each 
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other privately, the eagle screams. 
That is one way orators have of say- 
ing that ‘they succeeded in arousing 
a fine patriotic fervor. They call it 
“making the eagle scream.” 


After it is all over and the lights 
are out and the members of the band 
have put away their instruments in 
green felt cases, the bulk of the popu- 
lation drifts back home, digs some- 
thing cold out of the ice-chest— 
something that will go well with 
something else obtained after some 
fumbling around in the cellar— 
agrees that it has all been beautiful, 
and then forgets all about the eagle 
and independence for the rest of the 
year. 


The American eagle is a magnifi- 
cent creature of the air—a thorough- 
bred and unconquerable. Despite 
the fact that numberless specimens 
have been caught and tamed, he does 
not thrive in captivity. Indomitable 
pride of race stands forth clearly in 
the curve of his beak. Of all the 
birds, he flies the highest, and hence 
is a worthy symbol for courage, 
strength and lofty ideals. His battle 
scream is a challenge to the world. 
Once aroused, he is a terrible fighter. 
A story is told of some American 
marines, who, during the war with 
Spain, took ashore with them in Cuba 
their_ship’s mascot, a bedraggled old 
eagle with his wings clipped, and pit- 
ted him against a champion Spanish 
gamecock. The eagle, it seems, had 
not taken kindly to voyaging around 
and seeing the world with the ma- 
rines, and had just about lost all in- 
terest in life after years of mascot- 
ing. He was faded and moth-eaten, 
or mangy—or whatever it was; his 
pride had long since been destroyed 
and he felt it; he was ill, and he 
looked it. Altogether he presented 
such « wobegone and lackluster ap- 
pearance that his entrance into the 
pit was greeted with hoarse shouts 
of laughter from the leading lights 
of the Cuban sporting world who 
were present that afternoon. The 
contrast with the brilliant plumage 
and the “gamy” airs of the Spanish 


- the digression. 
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cock was simply ludicrous. They 
forthwith wagered large sums on 
their favorite. 


The latter, who evidently regarded 
his opponent as some sort of an orni- 
thological tramp, strutted about, 
preened himself and affected to dis- 
dain the eagle, until, urged on by his 
backers, he flew at the frayed em- 
blem of American liberty and in- 
flicted several deep gashes with his 
steel spurs. The eagle hunched up 
his shoulders, puffed out what re- 
mained of his feathers until he re- 
sembled a worn mop, withdrew his 
head into the front end of his corpo- 
real being, and seemed anxious to 
escape notice. 


Again the cock attacked, drawing 
blood, but got no response other than 
a rather weary motion as if to turn 
away. The marines began to fear 
that the eagle would receive a mortal | 
wound before he awakened to the 
situation, and shouted words of en- 
couragement. The cock, who was 
dancing around like the professional 
that he was, dashed in again, fol- 
lowed this up with another assault, 
and was just preparing to deliver 
what he fondly imagined would be 
the death-stroke when suddenly the 
eagle stirred slightly. Raising his 
head, he bent a cold and fishy eye on 
the cock and then stretched his neck 
upward to get a better view. Ap- 
parently satisfied that the foreigner 
had unfavorable designs upon him, 
he reached for the latter’s mid-sec- 
tion with an efficient talon, neatly 
reversed him, sat on him, braced 
himself firmly on his tail spread fan- 
wise, and with the other talon— 
pulled his: head off! Then he re- 
sumed his imitation of a mop. 


It is further recorded that the 
eagle was carried back on board ship, 
given such a feast as he had not 
known before, and toasted in the 
officers’ mess. 


There will be no moral furnished 
with the above, nor any apology for 
We do not even 
vouch for its truth, authentications 
not being included or provided for 
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in our subscription rates, but being 
charged for as extras. Since this is 
a period of patriotism, eagle stories 


are perfectly in order and readers 
will have to look after their own 
morals. Let us proceed: 

The first official battle scream of 
the American eagle was heard here- 
abouts just 144 years ago. Unless 
American history is to-day taught in 
a somewhat different manner from 
the one in vogue when we attended 
school, the rising generation is grow- 
ing up with the orthodox idea that 
this scream was directed at the Eng- 
lish people. So deeply implanted is 
this conviction that it is sometimes 
extremely difficult to shake it off in 
after life, even with the coming of 
wider knowledge. Many never do 


get completely rid of it, and these - 


fall easy victims to the propaganda 
of William Randolph Hearst—who 
privately knows better—in his at- 
tempt to scare the country half to 
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death with his carefully nurtured “Brit- 
ish menace.” 
But the scream was not directed 


against the English people, our logical 
allies for all time. It was meant for 
the long, pointed ears of Parliament, 
which did not at all represent the 
English people at that period, and for 
the still longer ears of George III, the 
boy politician. 

Just how much American indepen- 
dence owes to a German princess, 
mother of George, must be left to his- 
torians, who, it has always seemed to 
us, never attached wholly sufficient im- 
portance to George’s early training 
considered in conjunction with the con- 
ditions which obtained at the time he 
ascended the throne. 

“George,” she was wont to say with 
a heavy Hanoverian accent, “George, 
be a king! Don’t let me ever catch you 
weakening. Speak softly, but carry a 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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TO DYE EXPORTERS 


From R. J. J. Clamens, of the Trini- 
dad Dye Works, Port-of-Spain, Trini- 
dad, comes to the REporTER a letter 
referring to correspondence sent to Mr. 
Clamens by American exporters of 
dyes. He wishes to make it known to 
the senders that, aside from the cultiva- 
tion of good-will, such material is be- 
ing wasted, owing to the British ordi- 
nance prohibiting the importation of 
dyestuffs which are not of British man- 
ufacture. Mr. Clamens writes: 

“Lately I have been receiving an 
enormous amount of correspondence, 
with reference to dyes, from America. 
I will, therefore, be thankful if you will 
make the fact of this ordinance known 
to them,-as this would surely avoid the 
useless expenditure incurred by the 
American manufacturers who are try- 
ing to place dyes in the local market.” 

It is more than half likely that many. 
of the manufacturers and exporters 
who have been circularizing Mr. Cla- 
mens are aware of the conditions, and 
that they merely wish to be on deck in 
the event of a change in ruling. Others, 
however, betray by their correspond- 
ence the fact that they are ignorant of 
the state of affairs, and to them this in- 
formation is passed along. If there are 
any such, which would be surprising to 
us, they may limit their future activities 
in this direction as seems best to them. 

But that is not all. Mr. Clamens has 
something further to say which should 
be pleasing to the ears of American 
manufacturers—and particularly his 
way of saying it, which is as follows: 
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“Very sorry this measure was en- 
acted by the local Government. For 
several years I have been getting my 
supplies from the United States of 
America, and I am glad to say that I 
have no cause to complain.” 

His letter concludes with the single 
line: 

“Very sorry for the present condi- 
tion.” 

Others, too, are “very sorry.” How- 
ever, it is the best possible sort of an 
arrangement for the British, who are 
wise enough to see what a future dye in- 
dustry means to any nation. It is not 
only good business -but as foresighted 
as an habitual dandruff sufferer order- 
ing a light-gray suit of clothes. 

While engaged in hoping earnestly 
that the Third Session of the Sixty- 
sixth Congress will have at last become 
free enough from party responsibilities 
to observe what is going on in the world 
around them, it might not be out of 
place to felicitate the American manu- 
facturers upon their enterprise, if not 
their information. It is a healthful 
sign and indicates that they are engaged 
upon a commendable effort to make 
themselves known abroad. Their zeal, 
if persisted in, cannot but bring about 
its reward, provided the Government 
will remember their existence. 


CLAUDE FRERES COLOR CARD 


The 1920 -hall Color (@ardeiaiae 
Claude Freres & Cie. is being dis- 
tributed, and shows a particularly 
good range of colors for the season 
mentioned. There are sixty-six in 
all, including nine greens, six crim- 
sons, three chartreuse tones, nine 
heliotropes, six grays, six browns, 
three yellows, three salmon tones, 
three cerise shades, nine blues, three 
purples and six red to orange shades. 

Each range is very satisfactory in 
its field. The most striking thing 
about the card as a whole is the 
depth of the colors shown. Even the 
pale tints have none of the insipid 
quality sometimes noted in the more 
delicate colors, but on the contrary 
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seem to grow more pleasing the 
longer one looks at them. 

The grays have gotten entirely 
away from the old taupe, showing a 
warmer tone. The blues are very 
satisfactory, one group running from 


Colonial to Bluet, and a smaller one 
of three including Cobalt, Palissy and 
Porcelain. The last-named is the 
lightest blue on the card. Another 
small group, which may be called 
salmon, is especially pleasing, and in- 
cludes Paile, Bergamotte and _ Ixia. 
The darker heliotropes, Malaga, 
Scabieuse and Heliotrope, are very 
rich in effect, while the brighter 
purples are represented by Eveque, 
Prelat and Aubergine. Among the 
crimsons, Bois-de-Rose and Ama- 
ranthe are deep and rich in effect. 

On the whole, the entire card pre- 
sents a representative autumn range, 
with its depth of coloring relieved by 
just the right amount of brightness 
here and there. 
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THE EAGLE SCREAMS! 
(Continued from page .) 


big stick! Don’t let them put anything 
over on you. You know best, my son. 
You will rule by Divine Right and 
don’t let ’em tellya different. Let 


others climb aboard the bandwagon, 
but you drive it.” 

Then she proceeded to equip the young 
hopeful for this task by neglecting his 
education so woefully that he has beert 
called ‘“‘the most ignorant king that ever 
sat upon the English throne,” and, with 
the single exception of James II, the 
most narrow-minded. Outside of these 
minor handicaps, he now and then suf- 
fered from spells of bona-fide insanity, 
and ended his days as a more or less 
harmless lunatic. During his lucid pe- 
riods he was himself aware of his own 
mental irregularities, yet he persisted 
in trying to “be a king”—probably be- 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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THE EAGLE SCREAMS! 
(Concluded from page 9.) 


cause there was nothing else for him 
to do. 


Nevertheless, he did not reflect the 
attitude of the English people. In ten 
years he succeeded in corrupting Par- 
liament to such an extent that his sub- 
jects, had they realized how their liber- 
ties were being taken away, might have 
felt an equal cause for complaint with 
the American colonists. Determined to 
hold the reins, he set about it by playing 
politics, and intrigued away at a great 
rate. The loss of the colonies was di- 
rectly due to his meddling and deter- 
mination to be boss. The Congress at 
Philadelphia did not at once meditate 
cutting the ties, but instead left the 
doors wide open for an easy adjust- 
ment which would have put everyone 
in a good humor. But it would have 
meant the end of George’s carefully 
built up political machine, and because 
of this as well as his deep dislike of 
William Pitt, whose approval of the 
colonists’ claims would have been al- 
most enough in itself to insure George’s 
opposition, he tried, partly with im- 
ported Hessian troops, to stop a force 
whose power and scope he was wholly 
incapable of grasping. The awakening 
of people throughout the civilized 
world to new ideas about government 
was making itself felt. 


Thus we may see again how the pur- 
suit of political ends for their own 
sake, and personal hatred between in- 
dividuals in governing bodies, results 
eventually in loss to the nation so af- 
flicted. 


It won for the United States, inde- 
pendence. If allowed to flourish too 
long among us, however, it is possible 
for it to destroy that selfsame inde- 
pendence. It is one thing to achieve 
independence, and another thing to 
maintain it. True independence these 
days appears to rest on the possession 
of a complete repertoire of those na- 
tural resources necessary to the feeding, 
clothing, housing and defending of a 
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people, plus an intelligent, scientific 
cultivation of those resources. 


Adequate military preparedness, with 
the world in its present state, was never 
more important. The promised spec- 
tacle of “a million men springing to 
arms overnight” was a bit of patriotic 
absurdity which proved that the last 
great humorist did not pass away when 
the late Mark Twain departed this life. 
Valor alone is pitifully insufficient, and. 
the government which sends out its men 
equipped only with valor is criminally 
negligent. The million men, or two 
million, or three million, will spring to 
arms right enough, but unless they have 
received some training they won’t know 
what it’s all about, and unless the cul- 
tivation of our natural resources has 
been continuous, they won’t have much. 
but the bayonet to fight with. 

It would seem appropriate at this sea- 
son of a presidential election year to 
suggest that what is needed is a busi- 
ness administration, which can make a 
survey of the country and the people 
and say: ‘We have this, and we lack 
that; let’s get busy, forget politics as 
such, and round out our equipment for 
complete national life.” A man about to 
pass through a forest known to be in- 
fested with bandits would not argue 
over politics in the corner store sc 
earnestly-as to forget to load his re- 
volver before setting out. Neither 
should a nation. 

The eagle will scream again this year 
with quite his usual vigor. It may oc- 
cur to some that conditions have been 
enough to make any self-respecting 
eagle scream, but this view may be 
unwarranted pessimism. Nevertheless, 
those who listen closely may be able to 
detect a slightly strained quality in the 
voice of the noble bird—a touch of 
hoarseness brought on, perhaps, by too 
much party oratory. The sure means 
of restoring the traditional rich, defiant 
tone is the removal of the political 
adenoids and the application of Old 
Doctor Business’ Oil to the throat—our 
government. 


Such a government ought to be rad- 
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ical enough to satisfy the Reds, indus- 
trious and temperate enough to please 
the Whites, and prosperous enough to 
drive away the Blues which the other 
two have succeeded in inflicting upon 
the average citizen. 


DETERMINATION OF FAST- 
NESS OF DYED FABRICS 


Air, Light and Weather—The sam- 
ples are affixed to a board of con- 
venient size. They are than covered 
with a strip of cardboard so that only 
one-half of the sample is exposed to 
the influence of the air, light and 
weather. If a standard sample be ex- 
posed at the same time under the 
same conditions the relative fastness 
of the two colors can readily be ob- 
served. If only the fastness to light 
is to be tested the experiment must be 
carried out under a glass cover. By 
removing the glass and exposing the 
sample to the air, protected from the 
action of dust and rain, the fastness 
to air may be observed. The fastness 
to all three influences can be deter- 
mined by subjecting the sample to the 
action of ight and exposing it to the 
action of the air, dust and rain at the 
same time. 

Carbonizing: Wool—Treat the 
sample with sulphuric acid (3.5 per 
cent strength). Squeeze and dry in 
the oven for two hours at 80° C. 
Neutralize with diluted soda solution. 
Rinse, dry and examine. In order to 
observe the degree of carbonization 
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to which the sample has been sub- 
jected it is advisable to sew the sam- 
ple with a few threads of cotton. — 

Crocking: Wool—This test may be 
carried out by rubbing the sample on 
a white linen cuff or other suitable 
white surface. 

Fulling: _Wool—The sample of 
yarn is plaited with white wool and 
white cotton, then thoroughly rubbed 
in a strong solution of soap at 30° C. 
(25 g. neutral soap + 25 g. soda ash 
perm liter)... Ay second experiment is 
carried out with a solution contain- 
ing 50 g. neutral soap per liter. 

Cotton—In this case the test is 
carried out by rubbing in a solution 
of soft soap or by immersing in a 1 
per cent soap solution for 12 hours 
or by immersing in a soda solution 
(15 g. soda ash per liter). In all cases 
the yarn should be plaited with white 
wool and white cotton. 

Light (See under Air).—When stat- 
ing the fastness to light it is of im- 
portance to note whether sunlight or 
diffused daylight has acted on the sam- 
ple. Furthermore the time of exposure 
should be noted. 

Perspiration—The sample of cloth 
should be suspended about the neck of 
a white person for 10 days. The sam- 
ple may be examined each day in order 
to note any change which has taken 
place. The laboratory test is carried 
out with a solution containing 50 grams 
of 50 per cent acetic acid and 100 grams 
of sodium chloride per liter. Another 
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perspiration substitute which has been 
suggested consists of 50 c.c. of 50 per 
cent acetic acid-+c.c. butyric acid 
per liter of distilled water. Whatever 
solution is used the sample is dried 
after each immersion. The fabric is 
examined each day in order to note any 
change which has taken place. 


Rain—Fabrics intended for flags, 
umbrella covers and raincoats should be 
colored with dyestuffs capable of re- 
sisting the action of this agency. The 
sample is sewed to a piece of white 
wool, another sample is sewed to white 
cotton and a third to white silk. 


The samples so prepared are sub- 
jected to the action of rain and then 
dried. After repeating this five times, 
the samples are compared with the 
standard. 

Steaming—This test is best carried 
out by placing the sample between two 
layers of a cloth which is about to pass 
through the actual steaming operation 
in the works. A small piece of undyed 
fabric should be simultaneously steamed 
in the case of wool, as this fiber is some- 
times yellowed during the steaming 
process. 

Stoving: Wool— The _ sample is 
washed in soap water, wrung out and 
then placed in a sulphur box for 12 
hours. The sample should be previ- 
ously plaited with white wool yarn and 

white cotton yarn. These should finally 

be examined to see if the color has 
bled. The fumes of sulphur dioxide 
may be generated by burning sulphur 
or by decomposing sodium bisulphite 
with sulphuric acid. 

Soda-Cotton—The sample is plaited 
with white cotton yarn and boiled for 
one-half hour in a solution of 2 grams 
soda ash per liter. Notice whether the 
color has bled or become paler. 
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Wool—The sample is plaited with 
white wool and white cotton and im- 
mersed for six hours in a solution of 
soda ash (30 g. per liter). 

Street-Dust: Wool and Silk—A milk 
of lime is prepared by rubbing down 
200 grams of lime with 1500 c.c. of 
water. The sample is spotted with this 
mixture, then allowed to dry, and finally 
brushed. 


Washington-Cotton—The sample is 
treated with a solution containing 2 
grams neutral soap per liter for one- 
half hour. Two experiments are car- 
ried out, one at 60° C. and the other at 
100° C. The change in shade of the 
sample is noticed. 


Wool—The sample is treated with a 
solution containing 2 grams soap and 
0.5 g. soda ash per lited for 15 minutes. 
The change in shade is noted. 


In carrying out the tests above out- 
lined it must be remembered that the 
term fastness is in every case meant to 
be relative fastness. There are up to 
the present time no instruments which 
enable us to draw absolute comparisons 
between two dyestuffs on the fiber. 
Of all properties, the fastness to light 
is probably the most important, so that 
this should be determined in every case, 


‘while the other tests may be applied as 


the necessity for the same may arise.— 
Posselt’s Textile Journal. 


The City Cotton Mills, recently 
incorporated at Newton, N. C., with 
a capital of $500,000, will have a plant 
equipped with 5,000 spindles manu- 
facturing 40s to 60s cotton yarn. 
Production, according to present 
plans, will start about October 1. E. 
>. “ohelby 11s) president, /andwh aa 
Newby treasurer, of the concern. 
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CONVERTERS MAKE STAND- 
ARD COLOR CARD BASIS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


Indicative of the leadership of the 
American Color Cards and the growth 
of the movement for color standard- 
ization is the action just taken by the 
Converters’ Association, in adopting 
as a color basis for the cotton indus- 
try, the Standard Color Card of 
America issued by the Textile Color 
Card Association of the U. S., Inc. 

This comes as the result of an ex- 
haustive investigation by the com- 
mittee appointed by the Converters’ 
Association to standardize colors for 
the cotton industry. It was the opin- 
ion of the committee that inasmuch 
as virtually all textile lines have ac- 
cepted the Standard Color Card of 
America as a common standard and 
as it was found to supply a very large 
percentage of all colors needed for 
the cotton trade, it would be inad- 
visable for the cotton piece goods in- 
dustry to stand apart and create a 
line of colors which might not be in 
harmony with the trades which it 
serves. It was likewise felt that as 
the primary purpose of the move- 
ment is to establish a range of colors 
common to 4ll converters, that the 
results will be much more satisfac- 
tory, in the future, when obtained 
through conforming to a recognized 
American color standard which has 
become a meeting point for so many 
complete but related industries. 

In this action the Converters’ Asso- 
ciation has received the support and 
co-operation of the National Associa- 
tion of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, 
as the leading dyers are using the 
American Color Cards and are fa- 
miliar with the standards created. 

Each converter can now select 
from the Standard Color Card as well 
as the seasonal supplements, when 
desired, the line of colors properly 
suited to his requirements and con- 
struct his individual lines using both 
the color names and color numbers 


of the American Cards, as well as his 


individual number, if different. 
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The committee reported that from 
the standpoint of the dyer, the plan 
suggested will be entirely satisfac- 
tory, as all converters will order their 
colors dyed to the Standard Color 
Card and although a dyer receives 
orders for the same shades from sev- 
eral converters, each calling for a dif- 
ferent shade number, there will in 
reality be no possibility of confusion, 
as the several numbers all apply to 
the same standard from the Standard 
Color Card, which number is to be 
used in conjunction with the con- 
verters number in compiling his 
order. 

In ordering new shades not here- 
tofore part of a converter’s line, the 
dyer can be instructed to dye directly 
from the American Cards, from which 
dyeing a new cotton standard for 
future use will result. 

After being voted on and adopted 
at a meeting of the converters, the 
foregoing recommendations have 
been embodied in a report and sent 
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to all members, recommending, with 
all possible emphasis, that each con- 
verter use the names and numbers of 
the Standard Color Card of America, 
as well as his own numbers, when 
creating his line of shades and that 
a foot-note appear on every con- 
verter’s individual color card, calling 
attention to the fact that the colors 
have been selected from those stand- 
ardized on the American Color Cards. 


The Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion is working in co-operation with 
the Converters’ Association to fur- 
ther serve the cotton industry by in- 
cluding on the next seasonal supple- 
ment card, any special colors that the 
cotton industry may have need for 
and which do not appear on the 
Standard Card. 


In supporting the movement of 
color standardization and officially 
adopting the American Color Cards 
as a color basis, the Converters’ Asso- 
ciation has brought about the means 
of a greater color uniformity and 
made possible the development of a 
closer affiliation not only between 
cotton converters but between cotton, 
silk and wool industries along color 
lines. 

This is viewed in trade circles as a 
very big step in the right direction, 
as it will react with special benefit 
to the retailer making it possible for 
him to order silk, cotton and woolen 
merchandise from the one standard. 

Among the members of the Con- 
verters’ Associaton are the following: 
Bear Mill Mfg. Co., Arthur Beir & 


Shaw. 
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Co., Jacob S. Bernheimer & Bro., 
Wm. H. Brown & Co., Burton Bros. 
& Co., Fred Butterfield & Co., Claf- 
lins, Inc., Coriell, Williams & Co., 
Denzer & Nathan, Dykeman, Neill & 
Loeb, N. Erlanger Blumgart & Co., 
N. Fluegelman & Co., Friedman & 
Krieger, Elms & Sellon, Henry Class 
& Co., J. W. Goddard & Sons, Hahlo 
Company, Max Kaufman & Co., J. 
Kridel Sons & Co., Lesher Whitman 
Co., John H. Meyer & Co., Mills & 
Gibb Corp., Naday & Fleisher, Neuss 
Hesslein & Co., Inc., D. Siegbert & 
Bro., Chas. S. & Wm. I. Spiegelberg, 
S. R. W. Textile Co., Warner-God- 
frey Co., Weiner Bros. 


N. H. LANE RETIRES FROM THE 
DYESTUFF AND CHEMICAL 
BUSINESS 


N. H. Lane, of Bosson & Lane, 
Atlantic, Mass., has closed out his 
interest in this firm to E. P. Bosson. 
In the line of castor oil products, 
in which this firm has specialized, 
Mr. Lane was a pioneer; he was 
probably the first man in the United 
Stutes to manufacture Turkey Red 
Oil—Alizarine Assistant—on a com- 
mercial scale. As far back as 1876 
he served with the Walpole Dye & 
Chemical Co. as superintendent for 
four years, and for fifteen years acted 
in a like capacity for Johnson & 
For more than twenty-five 
vears he has been associated with 
Mr. Bosson, who will continue the 
business as formerly, assuming liabili- 
ties and taking over the assets. 
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Dye-a-Grams 

It is evidently much easier for some 
Senators to pay tribute to the soldier 
dead than to pass a protective dyestuff 
tariff. 

Our railroads are still about as 
snarled up as some clothes-lines on a 
Monday morning. 

—O— 

The popular cry is for Service— 
when what we are most in need of is 
Solace. ? 

—o— 

Getting the. price while the going is 
good may have a tendency to make the 
going rough later on. 

~-0O— 

White-collared salaries were evidently 

not large enough to sport overalls. 
—QO— 

Express nowadays is about as speedy 
as the old B. & M. was some years ago. 
—O-- 

Prices are high on the dyes that are 
scarce—which condition is not helped 
by so many manufacturers producing 
types already mastered. 

—Oo— 

Government has been investigating 
the Profiteer in the Woolen Indusrty !— 
And if they should investigate—? 

—_Oo—. 

A poor beginning makes a good end- 
ing.—If this is so, we may still have 
hope for the Dye bill. 

: G. EAT. 


To manufacture chemicals and dyes, 
the Spartan Paint Corporation has been 
Incorporated under the laws of New 
York. 
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ELECTRIC DYEING PROCESS 


A basic patent has been issued to 
J. E. Bloom, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
wit: No. 1,333,700 for Electrical 


-Process and Product in Dyeing, etc., 
including silks, woolens, cotton or 


other fiber. It is claimed therein 
that the electric process is both a 
time and labor saver, and uses less 
dyestuff, and fixes the dye color so 
as to make the product more durable 
and brilliant, and so that it will not 
deteriorate with time, or by light or 
moisture, or in any climate, or fair 
wear and tear, or in. washing—as, 
compared to the same material dyed 
with the same dye but without the 
electric process. 


Again, it is claimed that many 
dyes which now wash out can be 
“fixed” by this process. And novel 
shades, heretofore. impracticable to 
attain, can be duly provided, and all 
of this for the simple reason that the 
molecules of the colors are electrical- 
ly fastened, fixed and absorbed by 
the fibers, and will therefore outlive 
the fiber. This has never been here- 
tofore electrically accomplished. This 
so-called “electric pounding” of the 
coloring matter upon the fiber results 
in the increased density of the mole- 
cules, which results in increased sta- 
bility and diminished hygroscopicity. 


Silk manufacturers of Rhode 
Island are unanimous in declaring 
that there can be no more steady 
operations until market conditions 
adjust themselves, and it is generally 
believed that operatives will remain 
at work content with what wages 
they are now earning. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Under the laws of New York the 
Anapoll Knitwear Mills have been in- 
coporated. Headquarters will be lo- 


cated in New York City. The capital. 


of the new company is $30,000, and the 
incorporators comprise Maurice Ribin- 
ger; Joseph Jaffe, of 22 Ludlow Street, 
and Joseph Fein. 





With a capital of $20,000, the Max 
Kaplan Flavoring Corporation has been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York. Headquarters will be located in 
New York City and the incorporators 
consist of M: S. and H. Kaplan, of 143 
Forsyth Street, that city. 





Announcement has been made to the 
trade that the Imperial Color Works 
has begun the erection of a new one- 


story addition to its plant at Glens 


Falls, N. Y. When completed, the 
building will be used as a warehouse. 
It will be 100 x 75 feet, of concrete con- 
struction and will be completed about 
August 1. 





The Alexander 
Avondale Mills, Alexander City, Ala., 
are planning the erection of an exten- 
sion to their three-story mill building, 
an extension to their weave shed 
about 80x 150 feet, a two-story ex- 
tension to their warehouses about 
100 x 100, and a new cloth room about 
60x 100. The last-mentioned will 
also be two stories, and all additions 
will be of standard mill construction. 





Under the laws of North Carolina 
the Victory Spinning Company has 
been incorporated. The capital stock 
of the new company is $500,000 and 
headquarters will be at Malden, that 
State. The incorporators consist of 


City Division, - 
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H. S. Robinson and Lewis Rudisel 
of Lincolnton, N. C., and G. W. Rabb, 
of Newton, N. C. 





Ten acres of ground will be occu- 
pied by the new plant for the manu-: 
facture of coal tar products which the 
Jordan Coal Tar Products Company, 
Inc., is constructing at Matawan, N. 
J. It is expected that the plant will 
be in full operation early in July. 





Announcement has been made to the 
effect that the corporate title of the 
Yarn Products & Dyeing Company, 
Inc., 182 Fifth Avenue, New York 


7 City, dyers of mercerized cotton and 


artificial silk yarns, has been changed 
to the Yarn Products Company, Inc. 





Under the laws of Massachusetts the 
Cellustro Fiber Silk Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 


to manufacture artificial silk. Head- 


quarters of the new organization will be 
located in Boston. The incorporators 
consist of Magnus L. Miranda, Jacob 
Isaacs and Sarah Isaacs. 





"Announcement has been made by the 
Alexander City Division of the Avon- 


dale Mills, Alexander City, Ala., that 


this company will build an extension. 
to its three-story mill -building, an ex- 
tension to its weave shed of about 80 
by 150, a two-story extension to its 
warehouses of about 100x100, and a 
new two-story cloth room of 60x 100 
All additions are to be of standard mill 
construction. 





Interest is being manifested abroad 
and in this country in the announcement 
of Brotherton & Company, Ltd., of 
City Chambers, Leeds, with color works 
at Port Rainbow, Cheshire, to the effect 
that this company is manufacturing a 
true Metachrome Black. The announce- 
ment states that this is “the first satis- 
factory and economical color of this 
class ever offered.” 
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THE CHEMICAL FOUNDATION 


Representative Claude Kitchin’s Reply to Criticisms of 
that Organization—An Old Speech Just Made Public 


URING the various periods when 
discussion of the Dye bill have 
been taking place on the floor of 

the House and the Senate, as well as 
while the committee and subcommittee 
hearings have been in progress and no- 
table arguments have been publicly ad- 
vanced for and against the measure in 
the lay and trade press, the REPORTER 
has endeavored to devote this portion 
of its space in contemporary issues to 
specific contributions of individuals to 
the controversy, such as the Freling- 
huysen speech, the Thomas dye-gres- 
sion, the Knox speech, the Poindexter 
speech, the Nugent speech and others. 

These outpourings have not been, in 
the strict sense of the word, reviews, 
nor have they been true resumes, nor, 
except in a single instance, have they 
been abstracts. Perhaps it would have 
been better to have selected a single 
method and then adhered to it, al- 
though we are not yet convinced of 
this. Varying instances have seemed 
to demand varying treatments. (We 
are not now referring to separate edi- 


torial comment, which is something 
else again.) We have striven to act— 
with scant success, we fear—the part 
of a condensing reflector. We have 
tried to give, without reproducing in 
full all the documents and speeches 
which the attempt of the dye industry 
to secure proper protection has given 


birth to, an indication of what was “‘in 


the air” concerning the fight. Back of 
it all has been the idea of furnishing 
something of a record of the progress 
of the controversy. 

Lack of space and many other cir- 
cumstances have rendered it impossi- 
ble to make even so scant a record as 
we have been able to give a chronolog- 
ical one. There are many gaps which 
yet remain unfilled, and during the 
summer months, with little else stir- 
ring, some of the “loose ends” can be 
gathered up and spliced in with the 
main rope, so that when insincere ob- 
jectors to the Dye bill come to be 
hanged with it—but enough of that for 
the present! 

It is with this idea of “rounding out” 
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the series that we present this week 
what is now very, very ancient history 


so far as the Dve bill is concerned. It 


is the speech of Congressman Claude 
Kitchin, of North Carolina, Democrat, 
made in the House of Representatives 
on September 25, 1919, which was the 
day before the House passed the meas- 
ure in the form in which it was pre- 
sented to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 


Despite the fact that it was delivered 
last fall, Mr. Kitchin’s speech was pub- 
lished in the pages of the Congressional 
Record only within the past month. It 
will be remembered that he supported 
the license feature—the essential part 
of the bill—but not in its original form, 
which provided for a licensing com- 
mission made up of representatives of 
the dye-producing and dye-consuming 
industries. He contended that the ad- 
ministration of this part of the pro- 
posed law should be in the hands of 
some Governmental body like the Tar- 
iff Commission, which suggestion was 
adopted when the measure was passed 
by the House: Mr. Kitchin contended 
that it was unconstitutional for private 
interests to be given the power of ap- 
pointing Government officials—a con- 
tention wholly. justified. 


Mr. Kitchin is known as a brilliant 
and sometimes sarcastic orator, and his 
speech is replete with much genuine 
entertainment which we shall, likely, 
discuss and quote in another issue. He 
spent much of the earlier portion of 
his allotted time on the floor in banter- 
ing Congressman J. Hampton Moore, 
one of the chief opponents of the bill 
and-framer of the House Ways and 
Means Committee’s minority report 
against it, and in taking several good- 
natured thwacks at the Republican 
party in general. Some of his points 
were exceedingly well taken, and 
throughout he showed a keenness of 
perception and a freedom from bias 
worthy of high praise. 

But the part of his remarks which 
held the greatest interest was his ref- 
erence to the Chemical Foundation, 
Inc., of which we now propose to fur- 
nish a portion. Suspicious at first, Mr. 
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Kitchin found after investigation of 
this organization that “the bottom and 
all through to the bottom was just as 
clean as at the top, absolutely clean in 
every respect.” 

Mr. Kitchin’s remarks on the Chem- 
ical Foundation form a lucid explana- 
tion of the situation out of which grew 
that useful and beneficial project, and 
are a reply to the criticisms which had 
been made of it. We will let him speak 
for himself: 


“Such a monopoly, so far as the 
products covered by the German pat- 
ents are concerned, would have been 
established if the Chemical Foundaticn 
had not been organized to purchase 
them to hold in trust for all Americans 
who produce or who desire to produce 
dyestuffs. Since the gentleman has 
called my attention to the Chemical 
Foundation Company, I will now take 
up its organization and.its relation to 
the dye industry and the German pat- 
ents. My friend Moore has the Chem- 
ical Foundation and the Garvan rabies. 
(Laughter.) He has made _ several 
speeches on the floor of the House re- 
ferring in criticism to Mr. Francis P. 


“Garvan, the Alien Property Custodian 


and the president of the Chemical 
Foundation Company. 


“T want to say at the outset that I 
think the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Moore) at first had reason for 
fearing or suspecting the Chemical 
Foundation Company, and I must con- 
fess upon the face of it,-as it appeared 
to me without investigation, and as it 
appeared to several members of the 
committee and of the House, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, that the whole 
transaction of selling to Mr. Garvan 
and other officials serving under. the 
Alien Property Custodian these 4,500 
German patents did look suspicious. It 
looked suspicious to me, and that is the 
reason that induced me to go to the 
bottom of it and see whether there was 
anything on which to ground my sus- 
picion or to justify it. Mr. Moore at- 
tempted to do that, and he did have a 
most extensive hearing on the matter 
before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. He called before the committee. 
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the parties to the transaction, the men 
who now have in their hands the stock 
of this Chemical Foundation Company, 
the mei who control it, and he exam- 
ined and cross-examined them, the men 
who were in any way connected with 
the transactions of the Chemical Foun- 
dation. I think he examined them for 
perhaps a week. I never saw a more 
rigid cross-examination in my life. He 
certainly had them on the stand two or 
three days, and he did go to the bottom 
of the matter and ascertained every 
fact to the minutest detail connected 
with it, and when he got to the bottom 
of it I believe it was the judgment of 
every man on the committee that the 
bottom and all thorugh to the bottom 
was just as clean as at the top, abso- 
lutely cleanin every respect. occ.) .. 


“I looked into it most carefully and 
with the most rigid scrutiny, and found 
that there was no sort of a suspicion 
on the part of anvone in this whole 
transaction, and I commend the patri- 
otic spirit of these gentlemen, and I 
think you will, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, when I tell you the facts about 
it. Now, Germany did have 4,500 pat- 
ents here which the Alien Property 
Custodian had in his possession. Some 
of them were very important patents— 
important to maintain this essential in- 
dustry. Nobody knew what would be 
in the peace treaty about patents. lu 
fact, I do not believe the war had end- 
ed. It was absolutely necessary from 
the investigation of the experts of the 
Alien Property Custodian’s staff, and 
Mr. Garvan was one of them; Mr. 
Choate was one of them, and several 
others—they found it absolutely nceces- 
sary for the people of this country to 
get hold of these in order to have a 
rea! established war industry; and they 
were right, it was necessary. Now, 
the question was, How could it be 
done? Because, if the war ended and 
the property—the patents—were still 
owned by Germany or her nationals, 
they would have to be turned back to 
Germany or her nationals and we could 
not get the benefit of them in this coun- 
try. The formulas, the secrets, were 
locked up in those patents, and our 





laws protected Germany in those pat- 
ents. Now, the only way to get them 
—for as long as the Gavernment held 
them they would have to be turned 
back at the end of the war—was that 
Congress pass a law permitting the 
Alien Property Custodian to sell any 
or all of this property or patents to 
American citizens, not only patents but 
any other property. Congress did pass 
such a law. é 

“Y think they acted patriotically and 
wisely. If they had put them up at 
public sale, what would have been the 
result? Just one or two dye manufac- 
turers—the Du Ponts, say, or one or 
two of the large textile and woolen in- 
dustries—could have gotten together 
and pooled and put in one bid and got- 
ten them practically for nothing, and 
procured thereby a private monopoly, 
and the balance of the dye and textile 
industries would have been completely 
in their control, and what would have 
been the result? That would have been 
an injustice to the other dye-producing 
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and dye-using concerns of this coun- 
try, would have been an injustice to 
the thousands of textile plants of this 
country, to pérmit these patents to be 
sold at public sale, to be bought up by 
a combination of a few. It would not 
be right or just. The Alien Property 
Custodian and other officials of the 
Government and the President decided 
to sell, and did sell, at private sale these 


German patents to the men who had 


unearthed them, who knew in every 
detail what they were and how essen- 
tial they were to hold and use in trust 
for the equal benefit of the entire dye- 
stuff-producing and dyestuff-using in- 
dustry to be enjoyed on equal terms by 
all, big and little alike, and also to pre- 
vent any private monopoly in them. 


; The custodian could have sold, 
Mr. Moore says, for much more than 
$250,000. Yes; he could; but the Gov- 
ernment would not have benefited by it; 
only the German owners would have 
benefited by.a higher price. The cus- 
todian could have gone to some textile 
manufacturers or could have gone to 
the Du Ponts or other big dye plants 
and sold these patents for perhaps sev- 
eral million dollars; but such:sale would 
have given them a monopoly and have 
made every other dye-producing and 
dye-using plant in the United States 
absolutely subject to their will, to be 
favored or discriminated against as 
they wished. 


“He did not sell them to every Tom, 
Dick and Harry. Why? Because they 
would not know how essential they 
were to the Government in time of war 
and in time of peace, and they did not 
wish to sell them to anybody who did 
not know thoroughly of the ins and 
outs and the labyrinths of these intri- 
cate, complex German patents. Not 
one of these. men that is a trustee of 
the Chemical Foundation ever suggest- 
ed himself. But Mr. Palmer, with his 
staff of advisers, and the President 
thought the best thing was to have a 
corporation formed—the Chemical 
Foundation—and have the stock put 
into the hands of men who knew; the 
men who worked out these patents and 
had investigated German and foreign 
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activities heretofore in this country. 


“These gentlemen are the trustees: 
Otto T. Bannard, chairman of the New 
York Trust Company. He was on the 
staff of Mr. Palmer. Hon. George L. 
Ingraham, late presiding justice, appel- 
late division, first department, New 
York Supreme Court; Cleveland H. 
Dodge, Esq., one of the most promi- 
nent manufacturers and business men 
in the country; B. Howell Griswold, 
Jr., Esq., president of the Detroit Trust 
Company, Detroit, Mich. The charter 
requires that every license they issue 
must be non-exclusive and issued to 
every American manufacturer on the 
came terms and at the same price and 
with the same charges in order to pro- 
tect them. So the little manufacturer 
gets the benefit of them at the-same 
price and terms as the big manufac- 
turer, and they are required to issue it 
to every American citizen who desires 
to manufacture dyestuffs. These fel- 
lows are protecting the industry. Mr. 
Otto T. Bannard—what does he get 
outof.- this?,.He,has, not,.aydollars 
worth of stock in it. What does he 
get as salary? Not a penny, and he 
never will get a penny. The same is 
true of Hon. George L. Ingraham. He 
does not get a cent and never will. 
Cleveland H. Dodge does not have a 
penny of stock, and not a penny of sal- 
ary, and never can get a penny. Then 
there is B. Howell Griswold, Jr. He 
has not a penny of stock, does not draw 
a penny of salary, and never will get 
any. Ralph Stone, not a penny, nor 


‘will he ever get any. They are all act- 


ing aS a matter of patriotism and to 
protect the whole dye industry, to keep 
anybody from getting a monopoly, and, 
as I say, to protect the little as well as 
the big manufacturer. Each little pro- 
ducer can get the same terms and li- 
cense to manufacture as the big indus- 
try. These gentlemen are the trustees, . 
and they can elect the directors. 
“Now, there are three directors. The 
first is Francis P. Garvan, who is also 
president of it. He is the gentleman 
that has given the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Moore) the rabies. 
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There is not a man of higher character 
or loftier patriotism in the United 
States than Mr. Garvan. He is a man 
of exceptional wisdom and _ ability. 
There is not 4 more efficient or capa- 
ble officer to-day in the service of the 
Government. The vice-president is 
Col. Douglas I. McKay, and the treas- 
urer and secretary is Mr. George J. 
Corbett, of the Central Union Trust 
Company. Does Mr. Francis P. Gar- 
van get a penny out of it? 

“He has not a dollar’s worth of the 
stock. Does he want to make money 
on a big salary? He does not get a 
pemny’s salary, and never will, and he 
cannot draw a single cent’s salary un- 
der the agreement. He serves from the 
purest and most patriotic of motives. 
He is interested only in seetng estab- 
lished here a great American dye in- 
dustry. He knew about these German 
patents and how they should be pro- 
tected and how the whole American in- 
dustry should be protected, and he 
worked the whole matter out, and that 
is the reason the trustees made him the 
president. It was he and Mr. McKay 
and Mr. Corbett who worked out and 
unearthed the German activities and 
these patents.” 

Mr. Knutson: “I would like to know 
where the $250,000 is coming back 
from?” 

Mr. Kitchin: “They issue $500,000 
of stock — $400,000 preferred — only 
$1,000 can be held by one person or 


corporation, and these dye manufac- . 


turers and other manufacturers that 
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hold the stock in it can only get 6 per 
cent, but they have no more power o 
voting of the stock or issuing of a li- 
cense or the terms of the license than 
you have, because by the charter and 
written agreement all the stock is 
turned over to these trustees upon cer- 
tain trusts which I have mentioned. 

‘Another provision in the charter 
and agreement is that when the foun- 
dation has made enough to take up, or 
when this Chemical Foundation takes 
up, this preferred stock, then all the 
net earnings of the foundation there- 
after shall go for research work free; 
research work in chemical and allied 
sciences for the benefit of the Govern- 
ment and the industries of the whole 
country. It is not a money-making 
proposition at all. Of course, the 
foundation will charge for the license 
small royalties, and in this way the 
money invested in the stock or prop 
erty will be returned to the stock 
holders.” 

Announcement to trade has been 
made by the Lawrence Cotton Mills, of 
Durham, N. C., to the effect that this 
company will build an extension to its 
present plant. 





According to the recent announcé- 
ment of the Pennsylvania State Bureaw 
of Industrial Affairs, which has just 
made its first county report covering 
Delaware county, the total value of that 
county’s dye and extract manufactures 
during 1919 was $10,750,000. 
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A NEW MONTHLY SECTION 
OF THE “REPORTER” 


Three years ago the AMERICAN DyE- 
STUFF REPORTER was established. Its 
birth was the outgrowth of a demand 
on the part of both manufacturers and 
consumers of dyestuffs for a news- 
paper published at sufficiently brief 
intervals so that it might inform all 
interested parties quickly of the ka- 
leidoscopic events attendant upon the 


industry’s development; a newspaper 
which should endeavor to promote 
harmony and community of intérest 
among manufacturers, dealers and 
consumers; a readable newspaper so 
edited as to arouse and retain the in- 
terest of both layman and expert; a 
newspaper, in short, devoted whole- 
heartedly to the permanent establish- 
ment of a self-contained American 
dyestuff industry. 

The many written and _ spoken 
words of commendation which have 
come to us in these years lead us to 
believe that our efforts have not been 
entirely in vain. As one prominent 
figure in the industry—Mr. Louis A. 
Ault—recently wrote us: “The dye- 
stuff bill may be slaughtered in the 
Senate, but you have certainly done 
our part to secure its enactment.” 
Tn all modesty, we believe he is right. 
And we further believe that ere the 
next sess'on of Congress adjourns this 
same dyestuff bill, or one of similar 
import, will have become a part of 
the laws of these United States. 

Be that as it may, we come now to 
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another step in our efforts to serve 
the industry. Throughout recent 
months it has been repeatedly called 
to our attention by prominent per- 
sons, both manufacturers and con- 
sumers, that there was a distinct need 
throughout the field for a publication 
devoted to the use and application of 
dyestuffs and the mechanical equip- 
ment incidental thereto. There are, it 
is true, several estimable journals de- 
voted in whole, or in part, to the sci- 
ence of dyeing, but it is the opinion 
of our advisers that these journals in 
nearly every instance err on the side 
of extreme technicality, that they do 
not offer the dyer that practical co- 
operation which enables him best to 
solve his own individual dye-house 
problems. 


Actuated by a sincere desire to 
serve the industry and, incidentally, 
by the hope of ultimate profit to our- 
selves, we have determined upon the 
publication of a monthly section of 
The Reporter designed to fill this want. 
‘The initial number will make its ap- 
pearance early in August. It will be 
of standard size (9x12 inches) and 
as attractive in appearance as we can 
make it from the standpoint of paper 
and ink. 


Its text matter and its editoria! 
policies will be under the direction 
of gentlemen whose national reputa- 
tions in the industry and whose long 
and intimate association with dyestuff 


matters qualify them exceptionally 


for this task. The actuating motive 
behind all its articles will be an effort 
to lend the dyer practical assistance 
in the solution of his problems—the 
sort of articles which will enable him 
to secure better results, or equal re- 
sults with the expenditure of less 
time, effort and money. | 

The new section will treat of all 
that has to do with the use and ap- 
plication of dyestuffs—not alone of 
formule, but of modern machinery, 
of efficient dye-house design and ar- 
rangement, of economy in the use of 
fuel and steam, of the proper washing 
and drying of goods. It will be re- 
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plete with accounts of how actual 
difficulties have been overcome in in- 
dividual instances. It will conduct 
an inquiry department through which 
dyers may present their personal 
problems for consideration to author- 
ities of wide experience in all branches 
of the profession. It will endeavor 
to serve all users of dyestuffs with 
equal care, whether in the textile, 
paper, leather, printing ink, paint or 
other consuming fields. 

For the new section of The REPoRTER 
we bespeak> your interest and co- 
operation. Only if you use it to the 
full can it be of maximum service. 
Let us know of its shortcomings; tell 
us how it can help you most. If our 
readers will extend to this new de- 
parture the same _ sincere, whole- 
hearted support which they have 
given our weekly issues, we feel sure 
that our combined efforts will be able 
to produce a magazine which will be 
of very real service to all consumers 
.of dyestuffs and whose influence for 
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better and more efficient methods of 
dyeing will be felt throughout all 
ramifications of the industry. 


FIRST TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
AT ST. LOUIS NEXT MONTH 


The first textile exhibition ever held 
in the Mississippi Valley will take 
place at St. Louis from August 2 to 
14. The exposition comes at the same 
time as the annual St. Louis Fashion 
Pageant and will furnish an added 
inducement for merchants from the 
entire Central . West,..,:South.. and 
Southwest to visit St. Louis during 
the fall buying season. It will be 
extensively advertised through the 
press, publicity in trade and general 
publications and newspapers and 
through co-operation of St. Louis 
manufacturers, jobbers and distrib- 
utors who will mail out literature to 
their customers throughout the terri- 
tory. 

The purpose of the exposition is to 
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show the progress of the textile in- 
dustry in cotton, woolen and silk 
fabrics and garments; the dye in- 
dustry and the art of designing, and 
the process of manufacturing from 
the raw material to the finished prod- 
uct: 

The exposition will embrace cot- 
ton goods, silk goods, woolen goods 
and garments fihished products made 
from these various textiles. Also the 
various branches of the dye industry. 
There will be special exhibits showing 
the progress of each of these lines; 
the cotton from the seed; the silk 
from the silkworm; the woolen from 
the raw wool, etc. 

St. Leais is now the leading re 
tributing market in the United States 
for dry goods and kindred lines. 
Thousands of merchants visit St. 
Louis at this season to buy all kinds 
of merchandise for fall, winter and 
holiday selling. The uniqueness of 
the exposition and its many special 
features will no doubt have the effect 
of bringing a great many other mer- 
chants who would not otherwise be 
attracted to,:the St. -Loms market: 
The exposition will also gain the at- 
tention of a large portion of the pub- 
he: 

The textile exposition will give the 
mills not only an opportunity to dis- 
play their fabrics and designs and to 
advertise their brands and firm names 
to the merchants and public of the 
Mississippi Valley, but gives an un- 
usual opportunity for these mills to 
participate with the important busi- 
ness men of the Mississippi Valley 1 in 
such an enterprise. 


METACHROME BLACK 


The discovery of a really good meta- 
chrome black is a notable event in the 
history of dyeing, and Metachrome 
Black paste now put on the market by 
Messrs. Brotherton & Co., Ltd., is 
claimed to have excellent properties. 
The many advantages offered by the 
metachrome process in the production 
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of fast colors, which has led to its very 
widespread employment, are shown to 
an even greater degree in the dyeing of 
blacks, but although many inquiries 
have been made by color users for a 
fast black which can be dyed in one 
operation, the new color is claimed to 
be the first satisfactory and economical 
metachrome black. In prewar days the 
most suitable dyestuff for saddening 
purposes was Alizarine Blue Black, but 
it was used with metachrome mordant 
for dyeing a full black, as it was rela- 
tively an expensive color, exhausted. 
only partially in the metachrome bath,. 
and being of a decidedly blue tone a 
considerable amount of shading color 
was required. 


Metachrome Black paste dyes a fine 
shade of black without addition of 
shading color, exhausts the bath well, 
and possesses a high degree of fastness 
to light, milling, and atmospheric in- 
fluences. It may also be applied, if de- 
sired, as an afterchroming color, pro- 
ducing by this method a black of some- 
what greener tone, but with the same 
excellent properties. 


Metachrome Black is marketed in 
the form of a concentrated paste which. 
yields a full shade with ten per cent of 
color, and will be found to give, with 
smaller percentages, very useful and 
fast shades of gray. It should, there- 
fore, find considerable employment for 
saddening purposes, as it may be ap- 
plied along with any other dyestuff of 
the metchrome series. 

Metachrome Black is practically un- 
affected by lime, and possessing an ex- 
cellent degree of solubility, may with 
advantage be employed in machine dye- 


ing. 
DvEING PROCESS 


Make up the bath with ten per cent 
Glauber’s salt crystals, dissolve the dye 
in boiling water with half to one per 
cent ammonia on the weight of the ma- 
terial, and add to the dyebath, prefer- 
ably through a sieve. Then add the 
mordant, also in solution, using for the 
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full shade (ten per cent) eight per cent 
of mordant, but when dyeing shades of 
gray the same quantity of mordant must 
be taken as dye, and never less than 
three per cent; not even for very light 
shades. 

Enter at 105 deg. to 115 deg. Fahr., 
work for ten minutes, then raise to the 
boil in one hour. The dyeings are 
thoroughly fixed after 1% hours’ boil- 
ing. Neither acid nor bichrome need 
be added subsequently, but it will be 
found advantageous in many cases to 
use four to six per cent of sulphate of 
ammonia, which should be added with 
the mordant when making up the bath. 


AFTERCHROMING METHOD 


Prepare the bath with the required 
amount of dye, four to eight per cent 
acetic acid (39 per cent) and ten per 
cent Glauber’s salt. Enter at 120 deg. 


to 130 deg. Fahr., raise to the boil and 
boil for half-an-hour, then add 1 to 1% 
per cent sulphuric acid, well diluted, 
and boil until the bath is sufficiently ex- 
hausted. Then chrome in the same 
bath. with 1% to 2 per cent bichromate 
of potash for three-quarters of an hour. 

When dyeing goods containing effect 
threads, silk is slightly stained, but mer- 
cerized and unmercerized cotton re- 
mains perfectly white. 

In the case of copper apparatus, it is 
necessary to add to the bath fifteen 
grains sulphocyanide of ammonia per 
gallon ten minutes before the addition 
of the dye. The coloring matter is de- 
stroyed in the presence of iron, when 
dyeing by the acid and afterchroming 
method, but when employing the meta- 
chrome process the metal has not much 
effect. 

The fastness to light and atmospheric 
influences is excellent. To milling, stov- 
ing, alkalies, acids and rubbing, the re- 
sistance is very good. ‘The dyeings are 
slightly reddened by carbonizing, but 
the color is. restored on neutralizing. 
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SAVING TIME IN FINISHING 
KERSEYS 


Cur mill makes woolen. kerseys, 
and all woolen textile workers know 
that a woolen kersey takes more fin- 
ishing than probably any other com- 
mon woolen fabric. The finisher be- 
gan his speeding up with the fulling 
mills; mstead of 140 revolutions, 
which was the speed of the rolls 
some time ago, he increased the speed 
until now the rolls turn 170 revolu- 
tions per minute. 

Thus a set of pieces which for- 
merly required four and one-half 
hours to full would at the new speed 
be fully milled in three and three- 
quarter hours, according to calcula- 
tion, but owing to the extra speed 
the fulling heat is attained so much 
more quickly that the goods are 
fulled in three and one-half hours. 
In this way the finisher gets two sets 
a day from each fulling mill, with 
plenty of time for changing the sets. 
The shrinkage in length is done with 
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the same amount of weight on the 
traps that was used before with the 
slower speed. 

The washers also have been speed- 
ed up. But in washing, the amount 
of water available has a great deal 
to do with the time consumed. An 
increase in the supply of hot and cold 
water will naturally cleanse the 
goods faster. After washing, the 
goods are ready for napping, which 
is done on wire nappers. ‘The felt 
is broken up and a nice nap raised 
quickly by changing from light to 
hard at the proper time. 

It has been found wise to observe 
that the fancies or roll cleaners are 
doing their work properly, and, if 
they are not, setting them up until 
they do. This part of the work is 
perhaps the most important, because 
streaks and other gig defects are eas- 
ily seen when the goods are finished. 
One great help is the interest shown 
by operatives in knowing that the 
goods are perfectly clean; that no 
fatty or gummy substance remains 
in them. In this way the pieces are 
more fluffy and easier to raise a good 
nap on. 


Process MapE ContTINUOUS 


In the steaming and lustering de- 
partment quick changes from one set 
to another save time and gain more 
production. After the steaming has 
been done and the goods allowed to 
stand on the rolls the allotted time, it 
is usual to extract and then take them 
to the wet gig or hard brushing ma- 
chine to have the nap properly laid 
in the right direction before running 
on the drying machine. But instead 
of the old hydro-extractor we have a 
new vacuum extractor, also a brush 
to straighten the nap before or just 
as the cloth enters the dryer. This 
_reduces three distinct operations to 
one. The dryer men take care of this, 
thus releasing three men, a gigger 
and two extractor men, who are used 
to expedite the work wherever they 
are needed. 

The vacuum extractor is a sepa- 
rate machine, but is placed in front 
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of the cloth dryer, and a hard brush 
has been attached so that the goods, 
being sewed together end to end, 
pass over the suction pipe or extrac- 
tor, then under the brush and on to 


the dryer; thus being extracted, the 


nap straightened and cloth dried in 
one operation. The other operations 
are shearing, pressing, examining 
and casing up, all of which have re- 
ceived some extra impetus to meet 
demands made upon them by the 
speeding up in other processes.— 
Textile World Journal. 


THE DYEING OF FEATHERS 


The garment dyer has a very wide 
choice of colors to select from for the 
feather trade. As a general rule, his 
work is limited to the dyeing of worn 
white feathers, or the redyeing of 
feathers a color other than that origi- 
nally applied upon them. For new 
feathers, or feathers not previously 
dyed, excellent results are obtained by 
dyeing the well-washed feathers with 
an addition of from 2 to 5 per cent sul- 
phuric acid in the dye-bath, and work 
at the boil with an addition of the fol- 
lowing dyestuffs: 
Acid Yellow A T 
Acid Green Extra Concentrated 
Acid Magenta 

For a very deep reddish brown, a mix- 
ture of: Rocceline, Azo Wool 
Violet 7 R and Cyanole Extra 

For Brown: Wool Brown 1963 J 

For Medium Blue: Alizarine Cyanole 
EF 

For Full Navy Blue: Azo Fast Blue B, 
Patented 

For Cardinal: Azo Rubine A 

For Orange: Orange Extra 

For Clear Light Blue: Cyanole F F 

For Pink: Rhodamine B 

For Deep Bluish Pink, a mixture of: 
Rhodamine B and Acid Magenta 

For a Bright Yellowish Green, a mix- 
ture of: Acid Green Extra Con- 
centrated and China Yellow B 

Blacks are best obtained with either 
Naphtylamine Black 6 B or 4 B, and 
Feather Black GS. A good, very rich 
black is obtained by using 8 per cent 
of either of the above blacks, calculated 
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on the weight of the feathers. Gar- 
ment dyers, as a general rule, do not 
weigh the feathers they dye, but this is 
a mistake. If feathers are first weighed 
and the quantities of dyestuff carefully 
calculated and weighed constantly, uni- 
form results are always to be expected. 

For very light shades, or tints, os- 
trich feathers are conveniently dyed by 
adding the dyestuff to a thin starch so- 
lution, using either oxalic acid or acetic 
acid as an assistant. 

Fancy tip feathers, or feathers dyed 
two or more colors, are done either by 
dipping, wrapping the portion of the 
feather not to be colored so as to pro- 
tect it from the dye-bath and splash- 
ing, or by brushing or sponging the dye 
solution on the flues. By using a con- 
ical steamer, double-covered with duck 
or other cotton fabric, and spreading 
the wetted flues carefully over it, and 
applying the dye solution first ‘weak 
and afterward stronger, beautiful ef- 
fects are to be obtained. This method 
_ of coloring the flues of ostrich feathers 

requires considerable care and patience, 
time more than anything else being the 
important factor.— Posselt’s Textile 
Journal. 


THE WOOLEN TEXTILE IN- 
DUSTRY IN TURKEY 


[Prepared in the Near East Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 


Commerce, from Revue Commerciale 
d’Orient.] 


The Turkish production of woolen 
goods in the year preceding the war 
(1913) was small in spite of a larger 
number of factories in operation. It 
amounted to 1,388,304 meters of serge 
and coarse cloth, 168,525 rugs, and 
36,742 blankets, while the spinning mills 
furnished a total production of 1,675,- 
064 kilos of wool yarn. 

According to statistics for 1913, Tur- 
key at that time had 36,516,223 animals, 
which supplied 33,490,423 kilos (1 kilo 
equal to 2.2 pounds) of wool per year. 
In this figure are also comprised the 
2,068,377 angora goats, which yielded 
5,984,203 kilos of mohair. During the 
same year exports to foreign countries 
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reached a total of 15,784,958 kilos of 
wool. The manufacture of textiles ab- 
sorbed 10 per cent and the manufacture 
of rugs 43% per cent of that produc- 
tion. 

Of the wool exports to foreign coun- 
tries 42.9 per cent went to England, 
27.5 per cent to France, 20.1 per cent 
to America, and 9.5 pér cent to all other 
countries. In regard to the export of 
mohair England took 97 per cent of the 
entire production. 

In order to satisfy the needs of the 
carpet industry 137,265 kilos of wool 
are annually imported from Persia, 
France, Egypt, and Greece. This im- 
portation is chiefly made by Bagdad, 
Constantinople, and the Syrian ports. 
The exports of wool from Turkey are 
more than one-half via Bagdad and the ~ 
exports of mohair entirely via Con- 
stantinople and Trebizond. Since the 
woolen goods industry in Turkey is 
very slightly developed it is not surpris- 
ing that a considerable part of the raw 
material is exported to foreign coun- 
tries. , 
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PropucTion, Imports, Exports, AND 
CONSUMPTION OF WOOLEN GooDs 


The following table shows the output 
of factories where wool has entered 
into the process of manufacture, as well 
as the import, export, and consumption 
of wool articles in Turkey during the 
year 1913: 

Woolen Goods —— 


Serge and 
Heavy Cloth Wool Yarn 





Production-— 


Quantity (kilos).. 1,249,473 1,675,064 

Value (piasters)..34,707,600 27,638,556 
Imports— 

Quantity (kilos).. 1,272,328 257,024 

Value (piasters)..49,877,796 6,071,225 
Exports— 

Quantity (kilos).. 15,503 16,821 

Value (piasters).. 553,924 168,696 
Consumption— 

Quantity (kilos).. 2,506,203 1,915,267 

Value (piasters)..84,031,472 33,541,087 


(Note.—The kilo equals 2.2 pounds and 
the piaster is $0.044.) 


Therefore the production of serge 
and coarse cloth represents about 50 
per cent of the consumption, and that 
of wool yarn in the proportion of about 
8? per cent. The production of wool 
yarn satisfies in great part the needs 
of the country, the foreign yarn imports 
being employed only for the execution 
of special orders, while the manufac- 
ture of carpets employs only the native 
wool. 

Official statistics for the year 1913 
give the value of wool imports as 64,- 
200,000 piasters, of which 47,000,000 


piasters’ worth came in through the 
ports of Constantinople( Haidar-Pacha, 
and Smyrna. 

According to the same statistics the 
total importaption of woolen cloth into 
“Turkey during the year 1913 was in 
the proportion of 24.4 per cent from 
England, 23.6 per cent from Germany, 
2.3 per cent from Austria-Hungary, 
15.5 per cent from France, and 15.2 
pet cent from all other countries. 


SEAWEED IN COTTON YARN 


Japan is said to have discovered a 
new fiber to mix with cotton which 
promises to cause a revolution in 
cheap fabrics in the Far East. It is 
a kind of a seagrass known as su- 


gamo, which, properly treated and 
mixed with raw cotton, makes a 
thread strong and useful for cheapen- 
ing the material, which is now so 
high in price. The botanical name of 
this grass is Phyllospadix scouleri, or 
sugamo in Japanese, but in the dif- 
ferent places where it grows different 
names are used by the Japanese, such 
as umisuge, ebino, ryuguno, and so 
on. The quantity available is be- 
lieved to be unlimited. The use of 
sugamo in cotton spinning was first 
introduced by Yachiro Hashimoto 
and Katsushiro Kobayashi, and a 
patent was taken out for the use of 
it in 1918. The secret of the process 
is to know how to remove the outer 
casing of the weed. The remaining 
fiber then looks like cotton fiber, 
from which any remaining particles of 
the skin must be carefully removed. 
The preparation of.this seaweed for 
use in spinning is a work that calls 
for no special time or pains. Cotton 
mixed with this fiber is far stronger 
than thread made from the raw cotton 
alone. Fishing nets made from ma- 
terial mixed with this fiber have been 
in the sea water for three months or 
more without showing any signs of 
being affected by the water. 


According to a recent announcement, 
the Milwaukee Hosiery Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has increased its capital 
from $150,000 to $500,000. 





Plans have been completed by the 
Blanke-Baer Chemical Company, of 
St. Louis, for the erection of a $150,- 
000 addition to its plant. The com- 
pany, it is further stated in the an- 
nouncement, will immediately increase 
its output. 

SS 
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Dye-a-Grams 

To advertisers: The total circulation 
of The Reporter and the Saturday 
Evening Post is now more than two 
millions a week!! 

Oj —— 

“Dear” experience is certainly teach- 
ing the U. S. firms who are exporting 
for the first time. 

.—_Oo— 
_ The dyer who is always in a posi- 
tion to pick and choose his types is as 
a rule a successful one. 

—_—O— 

Now that the mills are slacking up, 
it is possible we may: find out where 
supply and demand comes in! 

—-O— 

Not being able to adapt themselves 
to new conditions has caused the old- 
time jobbers of dyes to become iso- 
lated. 

Considering the low necks and short 
skirts one sees nowadays there is not 
much chance of modesty becoming Na- 
tional. 

It’s a wonder the Dye bill wasn’t 
drowned instead of shelved in the 
maelstrom of political log-rolling! 

And we didn’t notice any of the par- 
ticular Senators who shelved the bill 
being showered with honors at either 
convention ! 

—O-—. 

- Prohibition? The alcohol market is 
now being blamed for the continued 
high prices of some types. 

—O-— 

A man may know all there is to know 
about his own goods—but no one else 
will unless he advertises. 
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We presume the delay in receiving 
the RrrortTrr is due to the unprece- 
dented demand for same! 

—_—o-— 

The rate of exchange between Can- 
ada and the U. S. is bothering some— 
but not all! 

Gers 


COLOR STANDARDIZATION 
AND MATCHING 


Color standardization and match- 
ing the various tints and shades are 
very interesting to the well managed 
colored, goods mill. It 1s inot.best 
for any mill to stick in a color any 
time to satisfy every whim. But 
there should be exceptions to this 
rule in special cases. In the first 
place a colored goods plant should 
standardize its colors. This means to 
have a nice line of blues, browns, 
greens, reds, etc. These lines will 
run from the lightest tints to the 
darker shades by well divided steps. 
A tint means a lighter color. A shade 
means a darker color. Not more than 
six of each line should be necessary. 
While only one each of lemon, orange, 
black, etc., should be necessary. The 
black should be a deep jet black. 
There are a great variety of blacks, 
such as brown blacks, blue blacks, 
etc. But a standardized black in a 
colored goods plant should be a rich, 
deep, lustrous black and always the 
same. The white should also be a 
standard faultless white—not dull nor 
brownish nor too bluish. A very 
slight bluish tint to the bleached yarn 
will, as a rule, add to the white sheen 
desired. 

Having standardized the colors, 
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the next thing to do is to number 
them in this way: Each line of colors 
to be numbered from No. l‘up. That 
is: the six different blues will be 
numbered one to six and the browns 
one to six, etc. This makes it easy 
for all to remember, and those per- 
sons who follow up the work soon 
become accustomed to the system. 
When No. 5 blue is mentioned, all 
who are familiar with the system 
know at once which tint or shade of 
blue is meant and what it is. The 
- next thing to do is to have a system 
of holding all yarns to the shade or 
tint wanted. 
vogue is to have several sets of filling- 
wound bobbins of each color, and all 
to be kept in a closed case. As the 
exposed part of the bobbin may age 
or fade somewhat, a little yarn can 
be unwound once in a great while to 
freshen the exposed surface of the 
colored yarn. 
(To be concluded.) 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Announcement has been made by the 
National Aniline & Chemical Company 
of the production of a new certified 
‘food color. This color is of wine 
shade and is to be known as “Vinta.” 


The best system in 
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In order to provide for expansion, 
the Crisfield Chemical Works, Cris- 


field, Md., has increased its capital to 


$50,000, according to a recent an- 
nouncement to the trade. 





Under the laws of West Virginia, 
the Union Explosives Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$250,000. Headquarters of the new 
concern will be in Clarksburg, that 
State, and the incorporators consist of 
Ly. E. ‘Long,- Hie Be Coopervand ee 
Washington. 





Under the laws of Pennsylvania, the 
Edgewood Mills have been incorpo- 
rated to manufacture and deal in tex- 
tiles. Headquarters will be in Phila- 
delphia, and the capital is $50,000. The 
incorporators include William J. Wal- 
ton, Samuel C. Eaton and Alonzo 
Bonsal. 





To manufacture chemicals, the Hill- 
side Chemical Works have been incor- 
porated under the laws of New Jersey 


with a capital of $50,000. Headquar- 


ters of the company will be located in 
West Newark, that State, and the in- 
corporators consist of Judson D. Camp- 
bell, Jacob Zimmerman and Abraham 
Hauptman. 





Damage to the extent of about © 
$20,000 resulted to the plant and stock 
of the Du Pont Silk Company, Du 
Pont, Pa., when a fire occurred in the 
works. Prompt action on the part of 
the local fire department, it is an- 
nounced, prevented more serious dam- 
age, but the interior of the building 
suffered greatly. 





To manufacture dyes, paints, etc., 
the Kent Color Corporation has been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York. Headquarters will be in New 
York City. The capital of the new 
enterprise is $25,000, and the incorpo- 
rators are Rudolph J. and F. M. E. 
Schoefer, and William Klenke, 59 
Wall tSreet. 
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THE ROUTE TO THE EAST 


Present Generation Will Not See Development of 
Trade Possibilities of China More Than Begun 


SPITE the recent activities of 
D the British government in Hong- 
kong in bringing about the plac- 
ing of a ban on the importation of all 
dyestuffs not of British manufacture, 
makers of colors in the United States 
need not throw up their hands in de- 
spair. Indeed, we doubt any tendency 
on their part to do this; nevertheless 
it would have a rather dampening ef- 
fact on anyone’s ardor to work pains- 
takingly in an effort to foster and de- 
velop a trade in any manufacture to a 
point where the demand is beginning 
to assume respectable proportions, only 
to have the fruits of this effort snatched 
away overnight. 

As suggested before in these columns, 
railing against the British will not only 
' accomplish nothing, but is merely a 
waste of valuable time because it is at- 
tacking the problem from the wrong 
angle. So far as this particular portion 
of an unbelievably vast and rapidly 
awakening nation is concerned, our 


British cousins are in complete control, 
and their methods of maintaining them- 
selves in that state, as well as of giving 
their own dye manufacturing industry 
every possible chance to develop itself 
and to build future favor in foreign 
markets wherever the trick can be 
turned, are decidedly worthy of study 
and emulation rather than vain. con- 
demnation. It is idle to expect the 
British to present a dye market, or any 
othe: kind of a market, with all that 
it means in the way of preparedness, 
to us, as it were, on.a silver platter. 
The only logical course of action for 
us to pursue is to “go and do likewise.” 
But how? 

We cannot, literally, “control”? some 
of the dye markets of the world in the 
same manner as the British. Their 
activities in China and more particu- 
larly in India, for example, have given 
them the strategic advantage at many 
points. Yet if American manufacturers 
receive the expected proper support 
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from the United States Government, 
and then proceed to follow up their 
markets with the same energy which 
they have always displayed, plus the 
judgment which should be the result 
of past experience, the British may keep 
their holdings and welcome so far as 
we are concerned. 


The mental and industrial growth 
which is about to take place in “China 
is being observed with an interest which 
may properly be described as hungry, 
by every civilized nation with raw and 
manufactured materials to sell—and 
which one has not! Of peculiar interest, 
therefore, is the recent statement of 
Julean Arnold, commercial attache at 
Peking, to the effect that “there need 
be no international jealousies in the 
competition for the wonderful trade 
that China will have to offer, as there 
will be room for all.” j 


It is even so. Whether the demand 
for American goods, including Amer- 
ican colors, will keep pace with, ex- 
ceed, or lag behind American manu- 
facturers’ ability to increase their out- 
put, remains to be seen. There is small 
likelihood, however, of the latter being 
unable to develop as fast as their mar- 
kets—provided always they are to be 
allowed to continue in their successful 
demonstration of the fact that all first- 
class colors do not come from Germany 
any more. The point is that a glance at 
the situation to-day, without making 
any attempt get beneath the surface 
and find out what is actually taking 
place, would not exactly indicate that 
American dye plants were about to be 
strained to the uttermost in an en- 
deavor to keep the Chinese dyers sup- 
plied with American colors. 

But the market is there, ready to be 
developed. It will be no mushroom 
growth. It is probable that the next 
generation of dye manufacturers in 
this country will have a better idea of 
the climax of the great industrial drama 
about to be staged in the erstwhile 
Flowery Kingdom than we can obtain 
to-day. 

The present generation, however, will 
find plenty to interest them and to do, 
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plenty of cues to be taken—and plenty 
of prosperity via the box-office, too— 
as a result of their participation in the 
prologue and the opening act. The 
route, not the ultimate destination, can 
easily engage all of their attention 
without any danger of enforced idle- 
ness. And, most important, the destina- 
tion, climax—call it what you like— 
will not be reached by the American 
dye manufacturer’s efforts alone. Be- 
fore he can hope to obtain his share of 
the richly desirable business which 
awaits him, exporters of a vast quan- 
tity of lines, and the United States Gov- 
ernment as well, must all interest them- 
selves in the problem. ) 


The Government, whether or not it 
makes it possible for the dye maker to 
gain a complete mastery over his prod- 
ucts, is more than ready to do its part 
toward helping in the development of 
the proper sort of relations between 
American and Chinese business men. 
The measures necessary to accomplish 
this are indeed far-reaching, and those 
interested in a further study of the 
problem could not do better than to 
obtain a copy of Volume II of the Gov- 
ernment’s “Commercial Handbook on 
China,” which recently came from the 
presses, and wherein Mr. Arnold has 
set forth in great detail the data neces- 
sary to obtain an adequately broad view 
of the Chinese situation as it is to-day. 


Encouragement should be given, Mr. 
Arnold believes, to American loans to 
China and to the sale of Chinese se- 
curities in the American market. Amer- 
ican shipping facilities sufficient to han- 
dle the American trade on the Pacific 
and on the Yangtze river must be pro- 
vided. Federal incorporation should be 
provided for American firms. wishing 
to operate in China, requiring that at 
least 51 per cent of capital stock and 
a majority of the board of directors 
be American. Joint Chinese-American 
enterprise in China should. be encour- 
aged, and a good American news ser- 
vice should be established in that coun- 
try. American capital should be en- 
couraged to participate in a large way 
in development possibilities in the Re- 
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‘public, and facilities should be created 
in China for the training of young 
American business men in the Chinese 
language. American commercial com- 
missions should go to the Far East. 
The study of Chinese geography, his- 
tory and commerce should be intro- 
duced into the high schools of the 
United States, and departments of 
Oriental languages and literature should 
be developed in American universites. 


Does all this sound like the vacu- 
ous dreaming of an impractical ideal- 
ist? If it does, then the reader has 
not become sufficiently familiar with 
the very methods by which the Ger- 
mans, for instance, successfully in- 
vaded markets which baffled the best 
efforts of some of our export men. 
Success in anything depends upon in- 
timate knowledge of the subject of 
attack; ather methods have been 
tried long enough and found want- 
ing; these are the only methods by 
which this country can secure her 
share of future trade with the Chi- 
nese or any other people whose hab- 
its of thought, training, environment 
and racial characteristics differ so 
widely from our own. It is not nec- 
essary for the whole country to be- 
eomemiaddistss on uthes subject © of 
China. But for our rising generation 
it will be well to provide a thorough 
understanding of the fact that the 
future trade of this country lies in 
great measure on the Pacific; that 
the opportunities of the United 
States on the Pacific are practically 
unlimited, and that the attendant re- 


sponsibilities. will prove equally 
great. Then, for those who elect to 
pursue these opportunities, there 


must be sources of knowledge ready 
at hand which will enable them to 
go about it in such a manner that 
the results, as they were with the 
Germans, are’ mérely a matter of 
mathematical calculation. 

Certain methods of procedure in 
-the Far East, prosecuted with: a 
given amount of vigor, will infallibly 
produce just so much business, no 
more, no less; and while the outcome 
cannot always be figured out within 
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a few dollars, or anywhere near it, a 
properly trained specialist can come 
close enough to make him a priceless 
asset to somebody’s business, and 
enough of him will be worth many 
times their weight in gold to this 
country. 

We must have specialists in future 
for many kinds of foreign trade, but 
none will be more important than 
those who make the Far East their 
specialty; hence the emphasis put 
upon it here. Even though the des- 
tination will not be for our observ- 
ance, it will be distinctly worth our 
while to make the right kind of a 
beginning. There is prosperity in 
the route alone. 


Chinese merchants of the Cotton 
Guild of Laohokow, Hupeh, are or- 
ganizing a new mill to be capitalized 
at $500,000. The mill will be named 
the Pien Ming Cotton Mill. Three 
cotton yarn factories recently organ- 
ized in Tientsin have ordered ma- 
chinery from the United States. 
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WATCH OUT FOR THESE 
STOLEN GERMAN DYES 


Rivaling in audacity some of the 
textile robberies which alternately 
startled and amused New York a 
year or so ago—startled by their dar- 
ing and amused by the inability of 


the police to prevent the perpetrators 
from repeatedly walking off with 
thousands of dollars’ worth of bulky 


goods—the theft of a large quantity 


of German dyes from the warehouse 
of the Textile Alliance at 502 Madi- 
son Street, Hoboken, N. J., has set 
the trade agog and given rise to de- 
termined efforts on the part of the 
U. S. Department of Justice to cap- 
ture the thieves. | 

The dyes stolen comprise several 
lots imported by the Textile Alliance 
under the direction of the War Trade 
Board Section of the Department of 
State, and were being prepared for 
distribution among United States 
consumers. They total 5,955.79 
pounds gross, and 5,158.60 pounds 
net weight. Details are lacking as to 
the manner in which these dyes were 
removed, but their value is consider- 
able and the inconvenience to which 
the concerns ordering the colors will 
be put, outside of the actual losses if 
they are not recovered, is no trifling 
matter. . 

In response to a request from the 
Textile Alliance, The Reporter gladly 
gives this incident prominent posi- 
tion, and prints herewith a list of the 
colors stolen in the hope that readers 
willendeavor to co-operate in bring- 
ing about their return and the possi- 
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ble apprehension of the thieves. If 
any of these dyes are offered to you, 
or if you obtain information as to 
their present location or as to the 
identity of the perpetrators of the 
theft, it is earnestly requested that 
you furnish such information at once 
to either the U. S. Department of 
Justice, 15 Park Row, New York 
City, or at 164 Market Street, New- 
ark, N. J., or to Police Headquarters, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

The stolen dyes, one lot of which 
was shipped from Badische and three 
from. Meister, Lucius & Bruning, are 
as follows: 


3,344.56 lb. gross (2,896.6 lb. net)— 
Indanthrene: Blue wR: +S) fora Paper 
, Lriple Powder, marked “B.A. S. F. 
Texalli, N. Y. (106). Made in Ger- 
many.” 

612 lb. gross (537 Ib. net)—Alizarine- 
Red I W S Powder, marked “F. M. 
L.o& Bs TexallpsN.©Y. Meade an 
Germany (500).” 

179.23 lb. gross (157 lb. net)—Helin- 
‘done Orange R Powder, 100 per 
cent, marked “F. M. L. & B. Tex- 
alli, N: Y. Made in Germany 
Cole” 

198 lb. gross (168 Ib. net)—Patent 
Blue L concentrated, marked “F. 
M7 eic& Bu sitexalli, INGA | Made 
in Germany (5385).” 

249 lb. gross (228 lb. net)—Amido 
Naphtol Red B B, packed in a keg 
for reshipment. 

43 lb. gross (665 lb. net)—Naph- 
thylamine Black S, packed in a keg 
for reshipment. 

141 lb. gross. (114 lb. net)—Helin- 
done Yellow 3 G N powder, packed 
in a keg for reshipment. 

109 lb. gross (86 Ib. net)—Helindone 
Yellow 3 G N powder, packed in a 
keg for reshipment. 

160 lb. gross (120 Ib. net) —Helin- 
done Gray B R paste, packed in a 
keg for reshipment. 

143 Ib. gross (128 lb. net)—Coeruline 
S powder, packed in a keg for re- 
shipment. 

v7 lb. gross (59 Ib. net)—Lithol Fast 
Orange R paste, packed in a keg 
for reshipment. 
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EXPORTS OF DYES AND DYE- 
STUFFS FROM UNITED 
STATES 


Prepared by Statistical Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


The total amount of dyes and dye- 
stuffs exported from the United States 
during the calendar year 1919 was $17,- 
084,435. Japan ranked first among the 
principal countries of destination, with 
imports valued at $3,196,550, and Can- 
ada second, with $2,143,097 worth. 
Other important markets were China, 
British India, England, Brazil, and 
France. The following table gives the 
value of the expoxrts of aniline dyes, 
logwood extract, and all other dyes and 
dyestuffs to each country during 1919: 


Aniline Logwood All 


Countries Dyes Extract Other 
Austria-Hungary .. Laaeke sean, 912,233 
Peleus... 6s ee $90 $34,787 19,293 
Menmark.  .....65-« 6,334 9,672 2,438 
imlandss cic ci<s ioe es 23,565 sila e 3,360 
ranCe ise cee esas 127,059 596,042 229,689 
Germany ..........- 150 290 eels 
GIEECE see haiebee cee 51,530 7,100 19,257 
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Iceland and Faroe 
Islands 


CAV Pacts ois ate eretacetate 
Malta; Gozo 
Cyprus Islands 


Netherlands ....... 
Norway 
Portugal 
Rumania .......00% 
Russia in Europe... 
Spain 
Sweden) 3.0.5. b<sie/es 
Switzerland 
Turkey in Europe.. 
England 
Scotland 
Bermuda .......... 
British Honduras .. 
Canada 
Costa Rica 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panama 
Salvador 
IM @XICO Ni cicicicesieie slo's 
Miquelon, 
etc. 
Newfoundland 
Labrador ..1..... 
Barbados 
Jamaica 
Trinidad and Tobago 
Other British West 
Indies 
Cabanicc seus cscs 
Danish West Indies 
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700 
26,284 
13,663 
70,296 

8,570 
535,383 
22,694 
193 
413,700 
33 
4,015,334 
974 
3,057 
200 
1,526 
328 


1,856 
467,806 


6,868 
375 
547 

2,931 


28,834 


vfs 
58,716 


215735 
1,300 
2,319 

700 

18,349 
8,584 

22,824 

271,562 

33,124 


119,871 
510 

9 

82 

176 

115 
17,438 


89 
13 
124 


553 


aecacae 


690 
180,359 
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9,104 
7,303 
36,063 
eed 
84,544 
15,708 
140 
345,933 
772786 
114 

514 
1,007,892 
2,043 
3,069 
1,538 
820 
6,396 
678 
230,359 
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827 
453 
657 
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38,686 
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Dutch West Indies 8 7 24 It is described as being an unusually 
French West Indies Scie mete 21 eLaes head £ bi site - ; re 
Fiaitl poate cs eae 156 1,072 artistic shade or biue, in Keeping wit 
Dominican Republic _1,612 4839 the spirit of the international yachting 
Argentina 468,459 8,552 186,798 t : 
Bolivia: est eeccenscne 25,444 186 333 event. 
Brazil pirates 773,449 38,341 246,812 
Chile Sateen tere 124,242 6,364 38,959 
Colombial4.....5e5 35,247 2,176 23,691 AMERICAN DYES MAKE GOOD 
Eeuador oa. 2. aoe 31,530 615 9,149 ON STAGE 
British Guiana .... avatars Sree 1,847 
era a Rio eeedies 53 All the hosiery worn by the members. 
Prin ks eo Lee 136,813 6,595 34440 Of ,the company now playing “Cin- 
Urea: nee 42,747 tee ee derella” on Broadway at the Winter 
enezuela ........ 13,909 : ; 
Chindan soca ce 1,609,060 370 8=©§19,283 Garden, was dyed by N. G Merkle, 
Jaca Chia, 26 1,948 foes 12,435 121 West 52nd Street, New York City, 
OSCIS i osisistatcsie oh sieve 532 aietets 1 66 = ” 
British India ...... 1,562.244 4,329 266,869 and all the dyes used were National 
Straits Settlements. 7,446 ss. 9,937 colors made by the National Aniline & 
Oa teal eee: 8x... ~~ gog.-~S« Chemical Company, Inc., of New York. 
Dutch East Indies.. 137,265 68 12,347 This is evidence that American dyes 
French East Indies. 48,168 +-«» 41,147 are. being -produced or entire; meats 
Hongkong” <V.nyse. « 228,788 mere 76,281 ‘é Pvc 
Jabans crete 2,151,191 42,606 1,002,753. factory quality and brilliance of color. 
IRAISSTaupini: eANSIayicie cs 1,471 690 2,364 
Stanitoy ae tiene ere 9,169 Soe 1,442 
Paes WNSia ecco os oi bas 
AUS CPA eee elastic 130,985 10,015 70,072 f 
New Zealand ...... 5,074 2,525 24,158 ATLANTIC DYESTUFF HOLDS 
French Oceania .:. 109 hor 300 FIRST ANNUAL SALES- 
Philippine Islands .. 41,796 1,501 42,093 MEN’S CONVENTION 
British West Africa 3,088 250 44 
British South Africa Ra eTisi3 1,258 5,836 On Thursday and Friday July 1 and 
Canary Islands .... 132 WIE AeCkOIC ; a 
French Africa-..... 2,037 3 146 2, the Atlantic Dyestuff Company held 
Morocco ..... bes 959 tees 225 its first annual salesmen’s convention. 
Portuguese Africa .. owdie 103 a ir 
Bovper ae 6,197 1,927 Those in attendance spent Thursday 
ee ee e ° ’ 
Pitata eee 10,724,071 1,385,636 S.004428 morning going over the company S new 


YACHT RACES TO BE RE- 
FLECTED IN 1921 
COLOR CARD 


The Textile Color Card Association 
of the United States, Iric., has created, 
through the courtesy of the New York 
Yacht Club, a new shade of blue which 
it has named “Resolute,” in honor of 
America’s Cup defender. The new 
shade will be featured on the 1921 
Spring Season Color Card now in prep- 
aration. 


plant at Portsmouth, N. H., on the com- 
pany’s train, later inspecting the equip- 
ment now in operation and being in- 
stalled. 

After lunch at the company’s hotel, 
they visited the Kittery Navy Yard in 
Portsmouth harbor, going as the guests 
of the Portsmouth Chamber of Com- 
merce; many points of interest were in- 
spected, including the submarine ways, 
machine shops and hospital; a number 
took advantage of the invitation of their 
naval escorts to explore the interior of 
a submarine put into commission that 
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morning; all, especially the-Navy Yard 
officials, were greatly interested in the 
story of the new nitrator just put into 
operation by the Atlantic at its Ports- 
mouth works, which is capable of pro- 
ducing 40,000 pounds daily of TNT. 

The party spent Thursday night at 
the Hotel Wentworth, and on Friday 
motored down the North Shore, 
through Hamilton, to the home of A. 
C. Burrage, president of the Atlantic 
Company, who entertained them at 
lunch, later conducting them through 
his greenhouses, which, incidentally, 
contain the finest private collection of 
orchids known. 

The day was closed with a theater 
party, “Mary” at the Tremont Theater, 
being the attraction. 

Those in attendance were A. C. Bur- 
rage, Jr.; Chas. H. Stone, G. Meisel, 
J. Nachsatz, R. J. Walker, G. R. Stoett- 
ner. >. Puller, BY TT) Leaver; S.J. 
Hefti, S. R. Goldsworthy, T. James 
Brown, .. KR; Leaver,’C. C2 Burt, W. S. 
McNab, J. E. MacDougall, W. C. Dod- 
@son, HH. A. Rodgers and Everett H. 
Fuller. 


THE DYE SITUATION AT 
HONGKONG 


The situation of the dye trade in 
Hongkong at the present time is de- 
cidedly uncertain says U. S. Consul 
General George E. Anderson. The 
volume of the trade in general is not 
so great as immediately previous to the 
war as a result of high prices for both 
the dyes themselves and for cotton and 
their fabrics, which have reduced con- 
sumption. There was, however, a large 
increase in the trade in 1919 over that 
of 1918. 

The trade before the war was divided 
largely into that in native dyes—usually 
vegetable products either of China or 
of countries with which China has been 
trading in such materials for genera- 
tions—and the foreign-style artificial 
dyes, chiefly aniline dyes and artificial 
indigo. The artificial dyes were almost 
entirely German. With the advent of 
the war came more or less of a famine 
in dyes in this part of the world. There 
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was a large stock of German dyes on 
hand in China and the Far East gener- 
ally, and these lasted for some time, but 
when they were exhausted China fell 
back on native dyes, especially upon na- 
tive or vegetable indigo. 


EMBARGO ON ARTIFICIAL DyYEs 


In the past two years the United 
States has built up a considerable trade 
in aniline dyes and artificial indigo. In 
the latter part of 1919 Switzerland also 
commenced to ship in considerable 
quantity of aniline dyes and artificial 
indigo and bade fair to be the chief 
competitor of the United States in the 
trade. Great Britain shipped no artifi- 
cial dyes whatever to Hongkong in 1919. 
The trade in general was well started 
when, in December last, the Hongkong 
Government, at the behest of the Im- 
perial Government in London, pro- 
hibited the import of any artificial dyes 
not of British manufacture. This or- 
der was modified so as to permit the 
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import of American or other non- 
British dyes for re-export; but the reg- 
ulations are so onerous and the advan- 
tage of British dyes is so great and 
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shut out of the very considerable local 
market in Hongkong. So far British 
dye manufacturers have not responded 
to the demands of the market here to 


Dyeing and Tanning Imports Exports 
Materials 1918 1919 1918 1919 

Asmilinie udyesie 2.4% A. . ds ese oeceiars $32,352 $320,056 $13,533 $141,328 
Berellinuts.. ae. teas ek 248,838 312,915 353,300 454,648 
COUT CHE Wa hae aera ae neh een Ma ON 5,240 17,886 30,376 69,423 
STS ot «ne a a eager porary ae. eps 137,427 86,671 99,503 32,415 
KGOUIIIIES. = a wrcivens cis chee Crh 30,400 924 90,345 43,485 
GANIIER Ve eee Cee 77,264 319,088 71,431 151,303 
Indigo: 

Artificial®).. Ch... ae 75,192 8,155 22,383 

Vegetableruts . Seen «2%. 6,636 1,421 816,007 1,130,690 
Lakarwood Ay. aies. aber «fic 12,982 25,907 12,041 12,060 
Man grovembDarkie.) bucate fin oes 459,961 265,307 382,765 320,280 
Myrobataticaive. «<i vee. <8 18,292 43,186 23,950 30,606 
SAHLO WET. Cin ee ees aa sge s 37,867 78,804 14,554 11,986 
Sa paliwWOOG +: cocken scien «are oe 72,095 190,454 164,440 301,501 
Omer nee ae nee 523,640 423,856 378,988 397,214 _ 

Totalianeel. Sale een $1,662,994 $2,161,667 $2,459,388 $3,119,322 


manifest that Hongkong importers have 
hesitated to order American dyes ex- 
cept for transshipment in ‘Hongkong, 
and American dyemakers are entirely 


the extent expected of them or neces- 
sary for the trade. The matter has 
been the subject of representations on 
the part of Hongkong business interests 
to the Government, but in the mean- 
while the entire business is in a state of 
uncertainty. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR PAST 
Two YEARS 


It is difficult to fix the full value of 
the whole dye trade in Hongkong be- 
cause of incomplete figures in the re- 
turn. The imports and exports of dye-- 
ing and tanning materials in the past 
two years—almost exclusively dyeing 
materials—are returned in the official 
Hongkong trade statistics above. 

These import figures: may be taken as 
reasonably complete as to aniline dyes, 
artificial indigo, and such other mate- 
rials as are not obtained to any material 
extent from South China; but inasmuch 
as the Hongkong trade returns do not 
give the returns of imports from South 
China, all the above items in which 
supplies come from China are incom- 
plete. For example, the exports (which 
do include the shipments to South 
China) of betel nuts are much larger 
than the imports given, the difference 
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representing imports from South China. 
Such also is the case with gallnuts, and 
especially with artificial indigo. 


CHIEF COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 


Of the aniline colors imported in 
1919 the United States furnished 82 
per cent, Japan 7 per cent, Switzerland 
4 per cent, and Indo-China and North 
and Middle China the balance. Ninety- 
two per cent of the betel nuts came 
from the Straits Settlements, the 
Philippines and the Dutch East Indies 
furnishing the balance. All the cinna- 
bar came from North China, the cutch 
mostly from the Straits Settlements, 
Borneo, Japan, and the Dutch East 
Indies furnishing some; the gallnuts 
from India and the Straits Settlements. 
Ninety-three per cent of the gambier 
came from Indo-China. 


The United States furnished 59 per 
cent of the artificial indigo and North 
China the balance, mostly American 
dye. French Indo-China, India, China 
(North and. Middle), Japan, and the 
Dutch East Indies supplied the vegeta- 
ble indigo. The Straits Settlements 
supplied 78 per cent of the laka wood 
and 97 per cent of the mangrove bark, 
French Indo-China furnishing the 
balance of the former and Siam of the 
latter. The Straits Settlements fur- 
nished also 36 per cent of the safflower, 
Spain supplying 26 per cent, India 25 
per cent, and the United Kingdom 12 
per cent. Siam furnished over half 
and the Philippines the rest of the 
sapan wood. Of the miscellaneous im- 
ports the United States sent 45 per cent, 
Japan 22 per cent, Great Britain and 
the Straits Settlements each 7 per cent, 
and Indo-China, Siam, Switzerland, 
China, India, and South Africa the 
balance. 


StocKs ON HAND THE KEy To SUCCESS 


By reason of the general uncertainty 
of the trade, there has been little ac- 
complished by either American or 
European manufacturers in the way of 
sales organization along the lines so 
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successfully followed by the German 
dye makers previous to the war. 
American colors have come to be more 
successful than they were at first, and 
there is an unlimited field for them in 
China. The chief disadvantage they 
suffer under present conditions in 
Hongkong, aside from the direct loss 
of the local Hongkong market, is in the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of im- 
porting and maintaining stocks of 
American dyes in the colony even for 
the re-export trade. One of the most 
essential factors in the advancement of 
the trade in American or other dyes is 
the maintenance of stocks in the field. 
Other factors being anything like equal, 
the manufacturer who can maintain 
stocks for quick delivery in Hongkong 
or in various Chinese ports will secure 
dominance in the trade. 


According to a recent cable to the 
State Department from U. S. Consul 
Dickson, at Singapore, the prohibition 
against dyes not manufactured in the 
British Empire has been suspended. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 


Names and addresses of any of the 
firms mentioned below may be obtained 
by direct application to the U. S. Bu- 
‘reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which compiled the list, or any 
of its district and co-operating offices. 
The bureau does not furnish credit 
ratings or assume responsibility as to 
the standing of foreign inquirers. Ap- 
plications for particulars should refer 
to opportunity numbers; and in case 
information is desired regarding more 
than one, inquiry should be made on 
separate sheets. 


33053.—A commercial agent in France 
desires to secure the agency for the sale 
of silk stockings. Correspondence may 
be in English. 

—O— 

33245.—An agency is desired by a 
merchant in France for the sale of 
chemical products and dye products. 
References. 

—O-— 

33063.—A merchant firm in India de- 
sires to represent manufacturers and 
exporters for the sale of hosiery, piece 
goods, and sundries. References. 

—o— 

33133.—An agency is desired by a 
man in Ireland for the sale of dry 
goods, hosiery, buttons, and women’s 
high-class shoes. References. 

eo 

33034.—A merchant in Franee de- 

sires to secure an agency for the sale 
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of women’s hosiery, etc. Correspond- 
ence should be in French. References. 
—_O— 

33207.—A commercial agent from 
Cuba is inthe United States for a short 
visit and desires to secure an agency 
on a commission basis for the sale of 
silks, textiles, shirts, hosiery, drugs, 
etc. References. : 

0 

33141—A chemist in Switzerland 
desires to secure an agency for the sale 
of chemical, pharmaceutical, chemical- 
technical, and. related products; labora- 
tory equipment, such as glass, porcelain, 
and instruments; and novelties. Refer- 
ences. 

—OQ-— 


33049.—The American buyer for a 
firm in South Africa, which also main- 
tains an office in London, desires to 
secure the agency and purchase hosiery 
and underwear. References. 

—o— 

33180.—A merchant firm in India 
desires to purchase and secure an 
agency for large quantities of cotton 
and woolen piece goods, washing soda, 
drugs, dyes, and sundries. Quotations' 
should be given c. i. f. Indian ports. 
Payment to be in pounds sterling, 60 
days’ sight draft. References. 

—_Oo— 

33263.—A merchant firm in Spain 
desires to purchase and secure an 
agency for the sale of dyestuffs, essen- 
tial oils, waxes, liquid glucose and 
canned fruit. Correspondence may be 
in English. References. | 
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33054.—A manufacturer in The 
“Netherlands desires to purchase ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of hosiery 
piece goads, known to the trade as 26 
fein, in widths 13 to 18 inches, like 
sample which was forwarded and may 
be examined at the bureau or its dis- 
trict offices. 

oO 

33070.—A firm’ in Colombia desires 
to secure exclusive agencies, on a com- 
mission basis, for all classes of cotton 
fabrics, especially cotton prints, drills, 
fancy dress goods, poplins, and veils, 
also for automobiles. References. 

s —o— 

33122.—A merchant in India desires 
to purchase hand looms for cloth mak- 
ing, for both ‘wool and cotton. Very 
latest patterns are desired and a sample 
machine is. requested. Quotations 
should be given c. i. f. Indian port. 
Payment will be made by 30 to 60 days’ 
sight draft. References. 

——O— 

83192.—An agency is desired by a 
firm in Spain for the sale of textiles, 
cotton and woolen ready-made cloth- 
ing, boots, and shoes. Quotations 
should be given f. o. b. New York or 
'c. i. f. Spanish port. Correspondence 
should be in Spanish. 

—o— 

33041.—A trading company in Egypt 
desires to be placed in communication 
with manufacturers and exporters of 
paint oils, turpentine, and paint colors. 
It is desired to receive with the first 
letter the net prices and samples. 
References. 

—-O-— 

33078.—A commercial agent in Po- 
land desires to secure an agency for 
the sale of chemicals, tanning materials, 
sole leather, shoe leather, hosiery, and 
textile goods. Quotations should be 
given c. i. f. Danzig or f. o. b. New 
York. Cash will be paid. References. 


—O-— 
33066.—Agencies are desired by a 
firm in Spain for the sale of colors of 
all kinds, paints, varnishes, and anilines. 
Quotations should be given c. i. f. 
Spanish port. Cash will be paid against 
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documents upon delivery of merchan- 
dise. Correspondence may be in En- 
glish. References. 

—o— 

33065.—A commercial association in 
Italy desires to secure an agency for 
the salé of prime materials for chem- 
ical works, paper mills, soap factories, 
paint makers; and rubber factories ; also 
tanning extracts, dyes and paints, phos- 
phates, potash, and fertilizers. Quota- 
tions should be given c. i. f. Genoa. 
Payment to be made in United States 
currency. Correspondence may be in 
English. References. 

0 

33057.—A commercial representative 
in France desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of silk, wool, or cotton 
stockings, shoes, and hides for the up- 
pers of shoes, and any goods for which 
there is a market in Senegal and the 
African coast, as lard, hams, and sau- 
sages. Quotations should be given c. i. f. 
French port and colonies. Payment 
made by bank credit. Correspondence 
should be in French. References. 
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33046.—A merchant in Belgium de- 
sires to secure an agency on commission 
for. the sale of stockings and socks in 
silk and cotton, silk ribbons, cheap rib- 
bons, small veils, wool underwear, silk 
and cotton underwear; and mother-of- 
pearl, fancy, and snap buttons; small 
portable typewriters; and also all arti- 
cles for dry goods shops and depart- 
ment stores. Quotations should be 
given c. i. f. Antwerp. Terms, pay- 
ment in 30 to 90 days, 2 per cent dis- 
count for cash. . Correspondence and 
catalogues should be in French. Refer- 
ences. 

—o-- 


33033.—A commercial company in 
China desires to secure the exclusive 
agency for the sale of cotton printed 
and dyed wash goods, such as gabar- 


dines, percales, batistes, shirtings, imi- 


tation pongees, sateens, chambrays, 
drills, muslins, cambrics, voiles, and 
lawns. The colors most desired are 


dark blue, light blue, white, brown, and 
some shades of red; figures should be 
small and delicate, small dots (not large 
ones); and not stripes to any extent. 
It also desires to secure an agency for 
medium-priced or rebuilt typewriters. 
Quotations should be given c. i. f. 
Shanghai or preferably Tientsin. Pay- 
ment to be arranged by open letter of 
credit. Samples are requested. Refer- 
ences. 
—0O-— 


33136.—A company of manufacturers 
in China desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of cotton thread for ordi- 
nary sewing purposes, in spools of 200 
yards, in box of 12 spools, all colors, 
chiefly black and white, all numbers. 
There is no objection to bluish tint to 
white. Also of thread for manufacture 
of lace, in tubes of 500 yards and 2,400 
yards, Nos. 36, 40, 50, and 60; skeins, 
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packed in packages of 10 pounds each, — 
Nos. 36, 40, 50, and 60, of pure white 
only. Serious objection to bluish tint. 
Samples of the thread desired were for- 
warded and may be examined at the 
bureau of its district offices. (Refer 
to No. 8787.) Quotations should be 
given c. i. £. Chinese port or f. o. b. 
Pacific ports. Payment by 30 days’ 
sight draft, documents ES payment. 
Reference. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


McArthur, Irwin, Ltd., of Ment- 
real, Canada, have recently complet- 
ed the construction of a large addi- 
tional warehouse at their plant. The 
new structure was the result of the 
increasingly heavy demand for their 


products, consisting of chemicals, 
paints, varnishes, colors. and dye- 
stuffs. 





Aniline dyes are now being export- 
ed in large quantities through San 
Francisco, a considerable part of re- 
cent shipments coming from a local 
factory. John O. Davis, Collector of 
Customs,. reports that during the 
month of April exports at that port 
amouhted to $173,309. 





Japan produces large quantities of 
kyrogene, oxidation, direct, acid and 
basic dyes, and smaller quantities of 
acid and mordant dyes. Sulphur 
Black, black oxidation and violet ba- 
sic dyes find a considerable market 
in China. Red, yellow, blue, black 
and orange direct dyes; orange, red 
and yellow acid dyes; blue, brown 
and rhodamine basic dyes, and blue 
sulphur and brown acid dyes are 
listed among the country’s products. 





Goods of British Empire origin are 
to be given preference in Cyprus, ac- 
cording to the new customs law of 
that island, which was annexed as a 
result of the war. Soap and dyes are 
to pay only two-thirds of the full im- 
port duty, while the rate for all other 
British products.is five-sixths of the 
full amount. 
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TURN ON THE LIGHT 


Part f 


Dye Men Must Soon Reach Decision on Form of Proposed 
Publicity, or Face Severe Handicap Next December 


T is generally understood that, while 
| a definite form of campaign has not 

as yet been mapped out, members 
of the dye fraternity have about de- 
cided that some form of educational 
work must be undertaken with a view 
to bringing home to the public the true 
facts, shorn of technical detail and un- 
colored by political prejudice, of the 
situation and rights of the American 
dye industry. It has been agreed that 
such chances as the industry. had of 
obtaining justice have been seriously 
impaired through the lack of public un- 
-derstanding of its role in our national 
existence, and that the public must be 
told plainly and made to realize that if 
the dye industry does not get its rights 
the public itself, in the end, will like- 
wise be robbed of its rights in the 
matter. 


The public is at the present time un-- 


der the impression that it ‘knows all 
about” the dye industry. People have 
for months and months and still more 


months read such vast quantities of— 
to put it plainly—“bunk”’ about the dye 
industry and about what American dye 
makers were going to do overnight, that 
they are entitled to feel that their stock 
of information cannot be added to. 
Generations passed by peacefully when 
people took dyes for granted, along 
with their oatmeal and eggs for break- 
fast and a thousand other things be- 
sides, without ever giving even a first 
thought—let alone a second—to where 
they came from or who made them, or 
whether anything could ever happen to 
the supply. Why should they? One 
cannot neglect his business to worry 
all day about where his water supply 
comes from. You simply turn a fau- 
cet, with your mind on something else, 
and there it is, a clear, steady stream 
which will run all night if you forget 
to turn it off. You pay water bills, of 
course, but the question of giving a 
thought to any possible mental effort 
on the part of anyone in order to ob- 
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tain this result cannot form one of your 
chief concerns—unless something hap- 
pens to the supply. Then you begin to 
wonder how you would make out if 
there should be sickness in your house 
before it could be restored, and how 
inconvenient it would be to have to lug 
dripping pails in from your neighbor’s 
house. And it might also occur to you 
1o wonder just what would be your 
chances if there should be a fire—one 
of those incipient blazes which can be 
checked before they become serious 
enough for the fire department—which 
means real damage and the possibility 
of the loss of your home if matters get 
to that stage—by quick action in apply- 
ing a few pitcherfuls. 


Or perhaps you may wonder about 
bathing, and how long you will be 
obliged to do without that plunge or 
shower. With a great many people, 
baths are so habitual as to render even 
the temporary loss of them a pretty se- 
rious deprivation, although, personally, 
we have never allowed the habit to gain 
complete mastery over us.. We have 
always exercised such praiseworthy 
self-control as to prevent our becom- 
ing an addict. So far asa bath is con- 
cerned, we can take it or we.can ket it 
alone! But we digress. 


People, then, really gave less thought 
to dyes than they did to their water 
supply, for there was not even the 
physical effort of turning on a tap as a 
reminder. Like the bread and butter 
with a restaurant meal before the war, 
they came to us unasked. Dyes were. 
Cloth was colored. Never mind how it 
got colored—probably the sheep and 
the cotton plants grew fibers of vari- 
ous shades. That was all there was to 
it. It was a fact which no one ever 
thought of questioning. 

Then something did happen to the 
supply. The city discovered. that its 
water was not kept somewhere around 
the house out of sight, but that it was 
piped from a considerable distance and 
that a British flag had somehow be- 
come lodged in the pipe, completely 
stopping the flow. The pipe ran too 
far away for them to supervise the 
protection of its entire length. They 
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realized too late that this was a mis- 
take. By Jove! but this was no fun. 
Think of industries producing many 
hundred millions of dollars’ worth of 
goods every year having to cease their 
activities, turning away thousands of 
operatives! There was a conflagration 
raging in Europe. If it spread to this 
country we should have to go to work 
and learn from the beginning how to 
aake the materials which would pro- 
tect us and extinguish it. Sickness we 
had at home. Where should we turn 
for certain drugs which comfort and 
heal? 


The dye industry, in a twinkling, »e- 
came one of the greatest news items, 
one of the livest sources of “copy,” of 
the day. City editors vied with one 
another to carry fresh pronouncements 
upon the situation. Reporters were 
dispatched helter-skelter in all direc- 
tions to obtain interviews and special 
articles from anyone remotely connect- 
ed with the then painfully anzmic 
sources. Let it but be rumored that a 
man knew something about the manu- 
facture of dyes, and that was enough. 
He was immediately hounded and be- 
sieged on all sides for a public expres- 
sion. Many of the unscrupulous be- 
came dye “manufacturers” overnight, 
and these came in for their share. They 
posed for the reporters in big swivel 
chairs, thumbs thrust into the arm- 
holes of their vests and profound ex- 
pressions upon their faces, registering 
“captain of industry” and “dye discov- 
erer’ and “iron-willed executive” for 
all they were worth. The public read 
greedily and accepted everything as 
gospel. 

To speak plainly, newspaper editors 
and some magazine editors, seeing the 
condition of the public, “fell” for much 
of the misinformation, and fell hard. 
Theirs not to reason why, or to reason 
at all, for that matter. They could not 
personaliy investigate the authenticity 
and the standing of every “expert” in- 
terviewed. The public wanted dye 
“copy” and they gave the public what 
it wanted; and when they couldn’t get 
enough they went and got more any- 
how. They took to writing editorials 
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about the new sensation, based on the 
matter which appeared in the news col- 
umns. Many imagined that they alone 
of all their brethren had seen the light. 
In their enthusiasm they led the public 
_ to. expect too much, ane to expect it 
too soon. The inevitable happened. 


The public has become so skeptical 
about anything printed relating to the 
dye industry that it is going to be a 
prodigious task to win back its confi- 
dence and reawaken the proper sort of 
interest. 
which did go out—and there was in- 
deed much of it—was so hopelessly en- 
gulfed and mangled and misquoted in 
the general maelstrom that it had prac- 
tically no real weight at all. How 
could the public separate the wheat 
from the chaff? The message was 
never effectively driven home. To-day 
the public is as far from having a real 
conception of the exact field and mean- 
ing of the industry as it ever was. It 
never got much beyond the first step. 
That step consists of the information 
that before the war practically all our 
dyes came from Germany, and that 
now we are going to make them our- 
selves instead. 


Right here The REporTER would like 
to enter an earnest plea for a let-up in 
the use-of that phrase. Ever since 
early in 1915 it has seemed as though 
at least 110 per cent of all lay articles 
on the dye situation have begun with it. 
Sometimes, it is true, the writer or 
speaker would use “prior to” instead of 
“before the,” but even that was ap- 
parently considered a bit radical and 
independent. One would imagine that 
after all this time it would have be- 
come about exhausted; but no, only the 
other day we happened to pick up an 
article—its location and author have 
escaped us because we read no further 
—beginning “Before the war practical- 
ly all the dyes used in this country were 
brought from Germany’! And the 
naive, wide-eyed manner in which this 
priceless gem of information was 
given! Cannot some of our editors be 
informed that. that, at least, is one 
thing about the dye industry which the 
public does know? Or, if it must be 


The really sound material . 
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mentioned, cannot’ writers be subtle 
enough to bring it in somewhere along 
about the middle, or at the end, instead 
of right at the start, where the first 
man who is attracted by the title can 
take due warning? Or cannot they 
work it in so as to assume the knowl- 
edge on the part of the reader, as one 
would refer to the Flood or the Crea- 
tion, instead of making him jump clear 
out of his boots by telling him that two 
and two most certainly, incontestably, 
incontrovertibly, irrevocably, unques- 
tionably, irrefutably DO make four, or 
that during the years preceding the 
great struggle to make the world safe 
for democracy most of the coloring 
matter used by us was produced in 
that country generally known every- 
where and referred to by its loyal sub- 
jects as the Fatherland? Oh, if they 
only could! It is high time they real- 
ized that nowadays when a man picks 
up a paper or a magazine article on the 
dye situation and encounters that hoary 
phrase in the opening sentence, he ex- 
periences a sensation of nausea which 
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is apt to result in a most unfavorable 
reception to any real wisdom which 
may follow. 

Public interest in the dye situation is 
not at all dead yet, although it is not 


at the feverish pitch which obtained a _ 


year or two ago. No question as great 
as this one can be permanently killed 
by bungling, any more than the truth 
about life itself can be kept beyond a 
certain point from a growing genera- 
tion by a tissue of absurd, illogical lies. 
Interest can slowly but surely be re- 
awakened and gently stimulated by the 
eternal and judicious use of short items, 
each cunningly devised so as to have a 
popular news-value, and each contain- 
ing a fragment of real information—a 
piece from the whole fabric—so word- 
ed as to keep as far away as possible 
from the set formula and to appear 
rather in the guise of a matter of com- 
mon knowledge—which its must on no 
account be. This, we believe, should 
have the effect of making the reader 
secretly wonder how he came to be so 
far behind on his information, which 
Mr. Jones across the street and Mr. 
Smith on the next block probably know 
all about, and in this way whetting a 
secret appetite for more. The real 
truth can be rendered interesting 
enough to make him scan the pages for 
additional items. 
(To be concluded next week.) 


DU PONT FIBERSILK BUYS 100- 
ACRE SITE ON NIAGARA 


The du Pont Fibersilk Company, re- 
cently incorporated for the manufac- 
ture of artificial silk, has bought a 
plant site of 100 acres with a frontage 
on the Niagara River on the outskirts 
of Buffalo, N. Y. When the work of 
construction is completed the company 
will have a factory area in its buildings 
of 20,000 square feet. It is expected 
that operations will be begun some time 
next spring. . About 700 persons will 
be employed at the works. 

The du Pont Fibersilk Company was 
formed as a result of an agreement be- 
tween E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. and the Comptoir des Textiles Arti- 
ficiels, of Paris, France, which controls 
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practically all of the largest artificial 
silk plants of Europe. The new com- 
pany will have the benefit of the wide 
experience and practical work of the 
French organization, and the extensive 
experimental work done during the 
past five years by the du Pont com- 
pany. : 

The factory will be built on the most 
modern and efficient lines and a prod- 
uct of the finest quality will be pro- 
duced. The offices will remain for the 
time being in the du Pont Building, 
Wilmington, Del. : 


W. S. WOODROW 

The entire dye trade and fraternity 
will learn with regret of the death of 
W. S. Woodrow, formerly representing 
in the East the dye and chemical de- 
partment of the Sherwin-Williams 
Company. 

Mr. Woodrow had been with this 
company twenty years. He was one of 
the pioneer constructive influences in 
this important branch of industry. Dur- 
ing his entire business career he put so 
much heart and soul in his work that it 
survives him as a living memorial in 
the hearts of his employers and of all 
with whom he dealt. 


SWISS INTERESTS NOW IN 
FULL CHARGE OF AULT 
& WIBORG PLANT 

The dye departments of the Ault & 
Wiborg Company plants in Cincinnati 
and its suburbs, taken over by the Swiss 
corporation which recently acquired all 
the company’s properties, are now un- 
der the direct control of the new own- 
ership, although still supervised by the 
same men who had charge of them be- 
fore. The paint and brush departments 
will continue to be operated by the 
Ault & Wiborg Company under the 
contracts until 1921. It is apparent 


that the main objective of the Swiss 


capitalists in taking over the properties 


was the dye business, but members of 


the company say that an extensive de- 
velopment of the other departments is 
in contemplation and will almost imme- ° 
diately follow the final transfer of these 
properties next year. The plans of the 
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new corporation have special reference 
to an ambitious enlargement of foreign 
trade in connection with an export pro- 
vision organization already well formed 
and in successful operation. Cincin- 
nati officials say that a very consider- 
able enlargement of the plants at Nor- 
wood and St. Bernard will doubtless 
follow during the next year. 


COLOR STANDARDIZATION 
AND MATCHING 


(Concluded from July 12.) 


These several sets will be distrib- 
uted, one set to each department as 
follows: To the designers, dryer, 
beaming and quilling departments. 
Also to the filling stock room, weav- 
ing department, to the general office 
and to the selling house styler. This 
keeps everybody lined up to the 
standard color scheme of the mill and 
everyone works together. The dyer 
must not deliver yarn which does not 
match the color wanted. The de- 
partment receiving the yarn must not 
accept any lot of yarn which does not 
match the shade wanted. This must 
be the rule all through the mill. The 
best way is to have a certain hour 
each day when the superintendent 
and his assistants may pass on the 
various lots of yarn, and rejecting 
such lots as must be re-treated or re- 
touched. If a color is too dark for 
the shade, it cannot be tinted or 
lightened, but it can be darkened and 
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stepped down to the next shade or 
number on the list. Thus No. 1 blue 
could be darkened and reduced to 
No. 2 blue, etc. After reaching the 
darker shades, if yarn is off-shaded it 
can always be put into or dyed black. 
So it is well to have a low stock of 
black on hand, as black is apt to be 
called upon to reclaim off-shade lots. 

Another very important matter is 
to always pass upon or match the 
colors in the same light. Artificial 
lamps are now available for the ex- 
press purpose of matching colors. 
The variations of daylight are no 
longer considered reliable. It is a 
fact that colors passed as matched 
in a dull daylight may not match at 
all in a bright daylight. Also the 
matching should always be done in 
the same manner, i. e., by holding the 
yarns to be matched at the same dis- 
tance away, and at the same angle 
to the light. The importance of this 
cannot be emphasized too strongly. — 
Canadian Textile Journal. 


The Newport Chemical Works are 
now turning out zinc oxide for the lith- 
opone and zinc sulphate trades, and 
officiats of the company are planning 
to supply the paint trade later on. 





Announcement has been made by the 
Standard Ultramarine Company, of 
Huntington, W. Va., that this concern 
is to erect two large plant additions, 
one a three-story and the other a one- 
story building. 
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BENIGHTED BIDDEFORD 


As an example of the kind of treat- 
ment which the American dye industry 
is accorded all too frequently in the 
public press, we desire to offer to our 
readers the following, wherein the Bid- 
deford (Me.) Journal lifts up its voice 
from the exterior darkness and cries 
aloud these words: 


“Tt is announced that whoever wishes 
to import German dyes to this country 
must get permission of the War Trade 
Board and back their request with ‘a 
careful estimate of the consumer’s ac- 
tual necessities.’ Close on the heels of 
this announcement comes a consular 
report to the effect that American dyes 
are now in the market in far-away 
Burma and that they are of ‘so excel- 
lent quality that an increasing demand 
has resulted.” We've no consuming 
hankering to help the German dye ma- 
kers, but in view of America’s experi- 
ence with American-made dyes during 
the past three or four years we can but 
wonder what kind of dyes have here- 
_ tofore been sold in the Burmese mar- 

kets that American goods should now 
be found satisfying.” 


If we felt that this editor in far- 
away Biddeford knew what the real 
shortcomings of American-made dyes 
were and what their merits were, and 
if we felt that he was not one of that 
type who, when his wife bought a silk 
shirtwaist which faded and ran on be- 
ing worn once, would raise both hands 
to high heaven and shriek that the 
American dye industry was a total fail- 
ure, and if we felt that he knew how 
many cases of fugitive colors were due 
to the improper use of dyestuffs and 
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how many were the direct fault of the 
dye manufacturers, and if we could be- 
lieve that he had given serious thought 
to the whole matter and, having 
weighed both sides of the question, was 
still honestly of the opinion that Amer- 
ican dye manufacturers have not made 
good—why, then we should have noth- 
ing to say. 

But we cannot feel this or believe 
this. The paragraph which we quote 
is manifestly “one of those things” 
which an editor will turn out some- 
times when he has to fill up some space 
ina hurry. We challenge him to look 
us in the eye and tell us that his words 
are the result of statistics and knowl- 
edge from sources the reliability of 
which he can accept without a twinge 
of conscience, instead of hearsay and 
guesswork. Would he be willing to 
stand by those words through thick and 
thin, and could he support them by cit- 
ing anything more imposing than a 
number of local cases, however well 
founded, and the testimony of friends? 


We do. not wish to be unfair to our 
Biddeford neighbor, because — well, 
frankly, we are in the editorial busi- 
ness too, and know what it is and what 
it can be, sometimes. Nor do we ex- 
pect him to get enough time to make 
an exhaustive study of every subject 
he comments upon. If all of the edi- 
torial fraternity had to do that there 
would be fewer editorial columns and 
more “Notes of the Trade,” or what- 
ever corresponds to those exceedingly 
useful little items. The blame for the 
injustice does not lie to any great ex- 
tent with him. It belongs at the door 
of those who should long ago have 
seen to it that our press was provided 
with the proper sort of information. 
We'll wager this editor is not on the 
list to receive the American Chemical 
Society News Service, and herewith 
beg Dr. Herty to consider him as a 
mighty good subject for attention. 


We should like to borrow our Bidde- 
ford friend’s paragraph as a demon- 
stration of the fact that the sooner our 
dye manufacturers get their publicity 
campaign started the better it will be 
for them and the better it will be for 
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the people, who are entitled to the facts. 
‘Come, gentlemen, December will be 
upon us before you can accomplish 
half what must be done by that time. 
Do something! 

And we should like to point out to 
the Biddeford gentleman that even 
though he may not have the circulation 
of a New York daily, he can and does 
do incalculable harm by thoughtless- 
ness of this sort. He has no consum- 
ing hankering to help the German dye 
makers, and The Reporter, for its 
part, has no consuming hankering to 
injure them, only we don’t want to see 
them or anyone else injuring our dye 
makers. Every civilized nation needs 
an independent dye industry these days 
because of its key nature. We want 
ours and we are trying very hard to 
get it, and when such an ill-considered 
bit of comment appears it helps to in- 
jure the chances of the American in- 
dustry. 

If you’re not sure, Mr. Editor, better 
say nothing at all if you can’t make it 


pleasant. And by being quick to praise 
and slow to condemn, vou will guess 
right more often than by following any 
other policy. 


THE MODERN SILK DYE- 
HOUSE 


By Louts J. Matos 


The modern silk dyehouse as an ad- 
junct to the mill is a department which 
must be laid out with the greatest care. 
and consideration. This is particularly 
the case at the present time, for the 
reason that competition in silk manu- 
facturing and dyeing has become 
keener during the last decade. For- 
merly that part of the mill or yard set 
apart as a suitable place for conduct- 
ing the dyeing operation, whether for 
skein yarn or piece goods, was usually 
a region that was ill-adapted to any- 
thing else and for that reason, if for 
no other, was deemed most suitable to 
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carry on the wet operations of silk 
manufacturing. 

At one time, and particularly during 
the old period of dyeing when the nat- 
ural dye wares occupied a position of 
great prominence, much of the equip- 
ment was of wood, but as the methods 
became more revised and the demand 
of customers more exacting, especially 
as to the condition of skein when de- 
livered, compelled the dyers to expend 
more money for equipment, and con- 
sequently great impetus was given to 
the manufacture of copper dye kettles 
and fittings, and it is now seldom one 
sees anything but tubs and pots and 
other paraphernalia except such as is 
made of this metal. Although copper 
ware is costly, even under normal con- 
ditions, it is the cheapest metal in the 
end to employ for the handling of silk 


and has advantages over every other. 


material for the same purpose that are 
beyond comparison. 

Perhaps the greatest amount of silk 
is handled in the form of skein yarn, 
and in order to handle this most eco- 
nomically and efficiently requires that 
the dyehouse should be furnished with 
an abundant supply of pure soft water; 
softer the better, even if it becomes 
necessary to go to the expense of in- 
stalling a modern water-softening plant. 
Indeed, this latter installation will be 
found to be good insurance in case 
there is any doubt as to the quality of 
the water that must be used. Even 
slight changes in the quality of the 
water, which may be due to very re- 
mote causes, are likely to so influence 
the quality of the dyed and finished 
silks coming from that particular dye- 
house as to materially influence their 
value upon the market. The influence 
of good soft water is nowhere better 
seen than in boiling off, which opera- 


tion, although apparently simple, is one 


_ of the greatest importance and requires 
careful oversight lest, through accident, 
defective results are obtained. | 
To be considered with the water sup- 
ply for the preliminary treatment of 
silk should also be considered the soap 
necessary to dissolve the sericin; the 
purer and more carefully made soaps 
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are the cheapest in the end. A soap 
made of pure olive oil should be given 
the preference to that made from any 
other substance; and while there are 
differences in the appearance of olive- 
oil soaps of different manufacture, yet 
it will be easy for the boiler of silk to 
make the proper selection. Cents .per 
pound should play less importance thar 
the. assurance that the soap is made 
from.a straight olive oil, let the cost 
per pound be what it may. 

To boil off silk requires about 3 
pounds of soap for each 10 pounds of 
skein silk in 3 gallons of water. These 
quantities may vary slightly, but for 
effective work and good results they 
will not vary very much. The silk is 
immersed for about an hour at a tem- 
perature ranging from 195 to 205 deg. 
Fahr., and during the immersion the 
silk should be regularly turned in order 
that every portion of it may be brought 
in free contact with the circulating soap 
solution. Should it be desired to dye 
the silk very light shades, it might be 
advantageous to pass the skeins through 
two soap baths, the first containing 
about 2 pounds of soap for each 10 
pounds of silk and_ the second about 
114 pounds of soap for a like amount. 
Work in each bath under the same con- 
ditions as previously outlined.. Should. 
the silk be treated in this manner, the 
second soap bath should be used for the 
first treatment of the succeeding batch, 
adding about 1 pound of soap for each 
10 pounds of silk. 

Perhaps in no other operation will 
the quality of the water manifest itself 
than in the stripping or boiling off, for 
should lime or magnesia be present in 
the water undissolved lime soap will 
form as a deposit that cannot be re- 
moved by any practical means. 


Should it be desired to boil off or 
strip the silk down to the net fiber, it 
will be necessary to put the silk in vats 
containing from 10 to 15 per cent soap 
on the weight of the silk and keeping 
them heated for two or three hours at 
the boil. By this treatment the last 
traces of sericin are completely re- 
moved from the fiber and nothing re- 
mains but the clean silk. To do this 
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properly requires that the silk skeins 
should be hung in a boiling soap liquor 
while packed in loosely woven bags, 
which will prevent the skeins from tan- 
gling or becoming matted. Stripping 
and boiling off is an art and requires 
considerable experience and close ob- 
servation to know when the batches of 
silk are uniformly treated. Even skill- 
ful dyers are sometimes confused about 
the appearance of the silk, since there 
is no means of testing to determine 
when the boiling off has been carried 
to the utmost. 


Regarding weighting. This subject 
has been treated so often that it seems 
unnecessary to allude to it, but in order 
to have the present article as complete 
as it should be reference to this impor- 
tant process of treating silk cannot be 
well omitted. It is not proposed to dis- 
cuss the merits of silk weighting. It is 
a custom that has grown up through 
years and will probably always remain. 
That it has served a purpose in some 
instances cannot be denied. The most 
important point to keep in mind when 
weighting or dynamiting silk is the 
cleanness of the silk. To attempt suc- 
cessful weighting with tin upon a good 
grade of silk that has not been thor- 
oughly boiled off is but a waste of time. 
Stripping should be so complete that no 
grease or fatty acid of any kind re- 
mains on the fiber, since these will be 
converted into metallic soaps by the 
tin used and which in turn will cause 
the development of tender spots and 
uneven dyeing. Washing of boiled-off 
silk preparatory to tin weighting should 
be so effected that no alkali remains, 
since traces of soda in the silk will 
combine with the muriatic acid of the 
tin, forming sodium chloride, which 
is positively detrimental to silk. It is 
for this reason that soaps used in strip- 
ping or boiling off should be as nearly 
neutral as possible and should not con- 
tain more than. % per cent of free 
caustic alkali determined by careful 
analysis. Guesswork in making this 
analysis will not suffice. The attempt 
to use alkali to correct the hardness of 
water is likewise detrimental to the silk 
fiber for the above reason. 
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While the details of the dynamiting 
process will not be given, since they are 
well known, it might be well to draw 
attention to the fact that the dynamite 
bath should be lead-lined and jacketed 
so as to permit the circulation of cold 
water; that the temperature of the bath 
may be kept at 60 deg. Fahr. Should 
it become necessary to lower the tem- 
perature of the bath in hot weather, ice 
should be added directly to the dyna- 
mite. Should the lead lining of the 
dynamite bath show at any time a white 
incrustation—while this matter is not 
injurious—yet it should be removed 
from time to time and not allowed to 
accumulate. A clean lead bath is one 
of the guarantees to clean finished silk. 

Controlling the strength of the dyna- 
mite bath is likewise important. <A 
hydrometer should be used and the 
strength kept at 54 deg. Tw. (about 30 
deg. Be). Should the bath become di- 
luted after the additions of ice in sum-+ 


‘mer time, it should be fortified and 


brought up to the proper strength by 
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the addition of a strong solution of dry 
stannic chloride. 


One point to guard against is to be 
careful about using a bath that has be- 
come cloudy and when this is noticed 
it points to the possibility of imperfect 
whizzing from the phosphate. All dy- 
namite baths should be strained so as 
to remove all floating particles, loose 
fiber, pieces of wood or other chemical 
substances that are likely to injure the 
fiber. 

The. phosphate of soda bath requires 
no special. mention since the material of 
which it is made is reasonably cheap. 
Its strength should be controlled with 
a hydrometer as for the previous bath. 
It should stand at about 9 to 11 deg. 
Tw. and from time to time should be 
strained so as to keep it clean and free 
from specks and other foreign matters. 
The silicate of soda bath requires rather 
close attention and the working condi- 
tion depends upon whether the silk 


passing through it is being heavily 


or light weighted. If of light 
weight, it may be used as many 
‘as five or six times, but if heavily 
weighted silks are passing through it, 
the silicate bath should not be used 
more than three times. Watch out for 
cloudy batches and when this occurs, 
there is only one remedy and that is to 
pull the plug and let the liquor run off. 
Where such a bath is used the silk will 
invariably be chalky, and when dried a 
fine white powder will dust out. It is, 
therefore, poor economy to retain a 
. bath that has “broken,” due to the ex- 
cessive number of silk passes. In this 
connection it might be observed that 
chalky silk cannot be rectified. No 
remedy exists that will overcome the 
chalk forming upon silk due to an 
overloaded silicate bath. Owing to the 
comparatively low cost of silicate of 
soda, no advantage will accrue to work- 
ing it beyond its possibilities. Indeed, 
a permanent white on silk passing 
through such a silicate bath will not be 
obtained. 

The use of sulphate of alumina as a 
“swelling” agent after weighting is oc- 
casionally resorted to for certain kinds 
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of silk goods. This bath should stand 
at about 15 deg. Tw. and heated to 
about 125 deg. Fahr. When in proper 
working condition it should be perfect- 
ly clear and of a peculiar pale bluish 
tint. Should it appear clouded or of 
a slight brownish tinge it should be re- 
garded with suspicion. 


Of course, washing between the va- 
rious baths is necessary, and it will be 
found poor economy to stint the water ; 
indeed, the silk weighting department 
requires a very large amount of water 
in proportion to that amount required 
in other departments of the wet end 
of silk manufacturing, and in this de- 
partment the water should be as pure as 
that used in the boiling-off operation. 
A well appointed dyehouse having a 
weighting department should be so laid 
out ‘that both branches are separate. 
Owing to the character of the work 
done in the weighting there is little in 
common between it and the other des 
partments. Therefore, it should be re- 
garded as a distinct branch. 


The dyehouse proper for skein silk 
does not require particular mention 
other than that all the kettles should be 
copper. They should be kept thorough- 
ly cleaned and ready for instant use 
for any shade desired. An exception, 
however, may be made where black silks 
are one of the standards of the dye- 
house, and where large quantities of 
black are turned out it might be well 
to set off a portion of the dyehouse for 
this shade and no others. Fancies and 
mode shades, of course, can be dyed 
anywhere and any form of kettle can 
be made use of as the orders come in. 


One of the most important parts of 
a mill having a dyehouse is the drug 
room, that portion of the plant set 
apart for the storage, weighting-out and 
mixing of the various mordants, chem- 
icals and dyestuffs used by the dver. 
There is no question but that the drug 
room proper has been one of the least 
considered sections of a mill, but owing 
to the nature of the work done in it, 
it should be given first consideration, 
for, as a rule, it serves, not only as a 
storeroom for the smaller dye pack- 
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ages, but as a laboratory and office for 
the head dyer and his assistants. It 
should be well lighted. It should be 
provided with ample table accommoda- 
tion; with suitable scales; a sink, or 
wash trough of sufficient size in which 
scoops and pails can be comfortably 
washed and dried. It should be pro- 
vided with a window facing the north, 
in front of which should be placed a 
large wide shelf covered with black 
broadcloth which serves as a proper 
background for the matching of shades. 

The piece-goods dyehouse, in the 
main, does not differ materially from 
that of the skein-yarn dyehouse, except 
that the machinery is of an entirely 
different type. The principle of the 
-piece-goods dyehouse is to keep the 
fabrics full width during the time that 
they are immersed in the dye liquor, 
and this means that each dye kettle 
should be of large size, made of wood 
and copper lined, and provided with a 
rotating winch, generally operated by 
hand, and over which the pieces pass 
full width during the dyeing. Certain 
classes of silk piece goods may be dyed 
on jigs, which are constructed some- 
what lighter than the jigs used for cot- 
ton piece-goods dyeing, but the princi- 
ple is identically the same. Some 
classes of cotton and silk mixed goods, 
which are always handled in silk dye- 
houses—especially those very beautiful 
brocade effects in black and white or 
in other colors where the cotton is dyed 
with sulphur colors in the presence of 
glue or glucose leaving the silk undyed, 
may be conveniently dyed in jigs. In- 
deed, it is desirable that they should be 
so dyed, for the reason that cotton re- 
quires a rather concentrated bath to 
obtain that degree of fullness, so much 
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desired for this class of fabrics. In 
some dyehouses where these goods are 
dyed, the cross-dyeing of the silk with 
acid colors is done in the open winch 
machines in which weaker solutions are, 
of necessity, employed. 

Recipes for dyeing some of the bro- 
cade-effect silk goods at this time are 
not necessary, since hardly two silk 
mills are operating upon identically the 
same lines and owing to the peculiar 
conditions existing in the dyestuff busi- 
ness to-day, continued uniform supplies 
of colors are problematical and fre- 
quently a dyer must work out almost 
from week to week the combinations 
that he will require for the orders in 
hand or anticipated. It might be said, 
however, that during the past three 
years the silk dyer has had many trials 
to overcome and has been compelled to 
resort to expediencies of a nature that 


‘it was hard to believe could be over- 


come, but he has arisen to the emer- 
gency and has made the best use of the 
supplies at hand, with the result that the 
silk consuming public has had few 
grounds for complaint, for the quality 
of the output of the American silk dye- _ 
house during the past thirty months has 
been equal in every particular to the 
period prior to the war.—Silk Guide. 


The Sherwin Wool Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts with a capital of $10,000 





The St. Louis Coke & Chemical Com- 
pany, of Granite City, Ill., has been 
elected a member of the National Safe- 
ty Council, a non-commercial, co-oper- 
ative organization, with headquarters 
at Chicago, devoted to the prevention 
of industrial accidents. 
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FURFURAL —A REMARKABLE 
DISCOVERY 


Furfural, a new substance, obtained 
from corn cobs, which can be made 
into a great many dyes, several paints, 
lacquers and perhaps many other useful 
commodities, is the result of a series of 
experiments made by the Bureau of 
Chemistry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to discover the 
best methods for the utilization of corn 
cobs. Furfural was recovered in the 
process which was developed. Further 
experiments have shown that it can be 
obtained in much larger quantities by 
chemical treatment of the adhesive 
recovered from corn cobs. It can be 
used successfully to manufacture hard 
resins similar to those used in making 
Pipe stems and like articles, and it 
seems to have promise as an insecticide. 
This is what the bureau’s experts say 
of it: 

“Furfural has been, up to this time, a 
comparatively rare product and has 
been sold chiefly in small quantities for 
scientific purposes. The price is now 
~ about $17 a pound. Specialists of the 
Bureau of Chemistry says it can be 
manufactured from corn cobs at a cost 
of, perhaps, 15 or 20 cents a pound. 
The average scarcity and high price 
have prevented commercial use of fur- 
fural to any considerable extent, and 
the uses to which it can be put are, as 
yet, imperfectly known. 

“Its most important known use is, in 
chemical nomenclature, as an _inter- 
mediate for dyes. A whole series of 
dyes may be prepared by interaction 
with various coal-tar products. Shades 
covering a very wide range have al- 
ready been made and tested in the bu- 
reau. 

“A plant handling, says, 100 tons of 
cobs a day would recover about a ton 
and a half of furfural a day as a by- 
product. A considerably larger quan- 
tity can be obtained from the corn ad- 
hesive by a compartively simple process. 

“Two grades of adhesive are recov- 
ered from the cobs. The first and more 
valuable one amounts to about 45 per 
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cent of the weight of the cobs. One of 
the principal uses now contemplated 
for it is as a substitute for silicate of 
soda in the manufacture of fiber con- 
tainer and wall board. It is both a 
cheaper and a better material than sili- 
cate of soda. The cop adhesive has 
been tested under practical mill condi- 
tions and found suitable in every way. 
Other uses to which the cob adhesive 
may be put are labeling of containers 
and manufacture of coarse envelopes 
and paper bags. It has also been suc- 
cessfully tested as a sizing for walls and 
for the manufacture of paper-coated 
pasteboard. 

“The second*adhesive is of lower 
grade and can be used only for such 
purposes as foundry cores and as a 
binder for the coal dust fuel known as 
briquette. 

“A considerable quantity of acetic 
acid is liberated in the process of ex- 
tracting the adhesive, passes off with 
the vapor, is condensed and recovered 
as acetate of lime. At present the ace- 
tate of lime, from which by far the 
greater part of commercial acetic acid is 
made, is obtained by distilling wood 
and is very impure. The acetate of 
lime obtained from cobs is almost 
chemically pure. 

“The residue after these substances 
have been recovered from the cobs is 
an almost pure cellulose, but possessing 
very little fiber. It may be used in the 
manufacture of dynamite, linoleum and 
in every line of work where wood flour 
is now used. It will be used also as a 
filler for many kinds of paper. 


“The United States produces from 
2,500,000,000 to 3,000,000,000 bushels 
of corn every year. That means 18,- 
000,000 or 20,000,000 tons of cobs. A 
large percentage, of course, is not avail- 
able for manufacturing purposes, being 
scattered over the farms or fed with 
the corn. Large quantities, however, 
are concentrated at central points and 
are easily available. The establishment 
of a plant for the manufacture of corn- 
cob products in the Ohio Valley is be- 
ing contemplated. Three shellers will 
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furnish 24,000 tons of cobs a-year. The 
plant will operate on a basis of 100 a 
day. It will turn out cob adhesive, fur- 
fural, acetate of lime, and cellulose.” 


Dye-a-Grams 

Express shipments are slower than 
freight used to be, which fact may 
speed along aeroplanes for commercial 
use. 

—-(}-—- 

Governor Cox may have a sense of 
humor—but from all accounts it is not 
mary.” 

—o— 

Adherents of the Washington Ad- 
ministration who crowed, ‘McAdoo’ll 
do,’ must be disappointed now that he 
didn’t. 

-—o— 

After next March we may look for- 
ward to less political log-rolling, and 
to protection for the dye industry— 
with emphasis on “look forward to!” 

-—O— 

German dyes released through the 
Textile Alliance were sold “without 
guarantee”—as if a German guarantee 
were worth anything. 

It’s a wonder that some of the mills 
that are running on short time didn’t 
use the scarcity of German dyes as an 
excuse. 

—o— 

And some of the mills who are not 
worrying about German dyes are run- 
ning full time. © 


SSO 
Editorial excerpts: “None so blind 
as those who will not see.” Unless it 


is those who are blinded by German 


propaganda! 
Guise ly 


Under the laws of Massachusetts, the 
Holyoke Silk Hosiery Company has 
been incorporated. Headquarters of 
the new firm will be located in Holyoke, 
and the capital is $180,000. The in- 
<orporators include Edward P. Bagg, 
Charles P. Randall and Edgar O. 
Harris. 
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HOW THE LONGWORTH BILL 
WAS SHELVED—DYE-A- 
GRAMMATICALLY 
SPEAKING 

By “Absorption” of un-American 
opinion. | | 

By “Penetrating” Congress with Ger- 
man propaganda. 

By ‘“Exhausting”’ temporarily the pa- 
tience of those who have the dye in- 
dustry at heart. 

By “Developing” a feeling of “pity” 
for the poor unfortunate German na-. 
tion. 

By “Stripping” Congress of its op- 
portunity to do something worth while. 

By “Adding” to the overladen shelves 
of Congress a bill much needed for the 


safeguarding of the industry. 
Ghee. TL. 


Under the laws of New Jersey, the 
Southern Dyestuffs Company has been 
incorporated with a capital of $1,000,- 
000 to manufacture chemicals and dye- 
stuffs. Headquarters of the new com- 
pany will be at 810 Broad Street, New- 
ark, that State, and the incorporators 
consist of Howard Peck, Hobart P. 
Brown and M. F. Howland. 








Continued reports of a scarcity of 
both dyestuffs and coal for the carrying 
on of the bleaching, dyeing, printing 
and finishing trades of Lancashire 
reach this country. In the case of coal, 
firms have several times been obliged 
to resort to the use of the lump variety 
instead of the fine coal usually em- 
ployed, and this being more expensive, 
has added to the cost of manufacturing. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Announcement has been made by 
the Pfeiffer Color Company, New 
' York City, that the offices of this con- 
cern have been moved to 99 John 
street. 





It has been reported by the Almore 
Dye Works, of Chicago, that one of 
the trucks of this company was recent- 
ly stolen, together with some $2,000 
worth of goods. 





Under the laws of Delaware the 
Dyeanilin Chemical Company-has been 
incorporated. The capital of the new 
enterprise is $150,000, and headquar- 
ters will be in New York City. 





George T. Mager, formerly of the 
Atlas Finishing Company, has left that 
firm to become associated with the Cos- 
mos Dyeing & Printing Company, Pat- 
erson, N. J. 





Under the laws of Mississippi, the 
Cotton Mills Products Company has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$1,000,000. Headquarters of the com- 
pany will be in Winona, that State, and 
the incorporators consist of J. W. Sa- 
ders, Meridian, Miss.; S. W. Weis, New 
Orleans; Phillip Block, Chicago, and 
T. S. Simpson, manager, Winona. 





The Frissell Fabric Company has 
been organized in Middletown, Conn., 
with a capitalization of $100,000. The 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, F. H. Frissell; vice-president, 
Howard H. Warner; treasurer, W. C. 
Howard; secretary, A. D. Chaffee; di- 
rectors, F. H. Frissell, A. D. Chaffee, 
F. H, Frissell, Jr.. W. C. Howard and 
H. H. Warner. The principal office of 
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the firm will be located at 363 Main 
Street, Middletown, while the factory 


will be in Higganum. The firm will 


manufacture all kinds of textile fab- 
rics. 





By recent decrees, Austria has re- 
moved the import duty from coal-tar 
oils of the benzol series having a spe- 
cific gravity of over 0.950; from crude 


. wood spirit and calcium chloride. 





Plans have been completed by the 
Lion Knitting Mills, Power Avenue, 
Cleveland, manufacturers of knit 
goods, athletic hosiery, sweaters,. etc., 
for the erection of a new two-story. 
knitting mill, 82x95 feet, at West 
Twenty-fifth Street and Meyers Ave- 
nue. The estimated cost of the new 
plant is about $50,000. J. J. Phoenix 
is president of the company. 





Announcement has been made by the 
Butterworth-Judson Corporation, 61 
Broadway, New York City, to the ef- 
fect that the company has temporarily 
closed its Newark plant on account of 
the acute shortage of coal and raw ma- 
terials. Operation will be resumed, it 
is stated, as soon as it is possible to ob- 
tain supplies. 





With a capital of $150,000, the Sha- 
mokin Hosiery Mills have been incor- 
porated under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania to manufacture hosiery for men, 
women and children. The mills will 
be located at Shamokin, that State, and 
the incorporators consist of Daniel W. 
Maurer, Charles F. Whary and I.’S. 
Mallick, all of Shamokin. 





Damage to the extent of about $30,- 
000, as well as a temporary shut-down, 
resulted when the fire demon visited the 
plant of the Kohlin Chemical and Color 
Company, Lincoln, N. J., recently. This 
plant manufactures Prussian Blue. Al- 
though the plant of the Raritan Aniline 
Works, near at hand, was threatened 
by the flames, it was only very slightly. 
damaged and did not suspend opera- 
tions. 
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TURN ON THE LIGHT 


Editors Must Come First in the Scheme for Re- 
incarnation of Dye Industry as a News Item 


PART 


REVITY is the soul of wit, but 
B that is not the only thing it hap- 
pens to be the soul of. It is the 
soul of many things, desirable and 
worthy which, unendowed with that 
priceless quality, would become medi- 
ocre or well-nigh useless. And it is 
sometimes the sole means of reaching 
the public with a message of import. 
We left our solid citizen last week 
perusing his brief news paragraph 
about the dye industry and what it 
means to the country, his appetite 
whetted for more. And in picturing 
him thus we can almost hear, it seems, 
a faint ripple of laughter among the 
audience, beginning. way back among 
the rear seats ‘and working forward, 
swelling as it. comes into a_ full- 
throated roar. The picture is so im- 
probable as to be amusing? So be it, 
then. Have your laugh out, and let us 
leave the citizen to his newspaper, just 
for a little while, and consider publicity 
for the dye industry in general. First, 
however, the reader is warned that 
there will be no statistics. 
A great and important truth sudden- 


ly. develops—so important as to affect 
the welfare of an entire nation, but of 
such a character that it manifests it- 
self in the beginning only to a few 
scientific gentlemen, and of so complex 
a character that a demonstration of its 
real importance is a task to challenge 
the best efforts of trained writers and 
speakers. There is the situation of the 
dye industry in this country—but not in 
Germany, where its importance is— 
and has for long been—a matter of 
public knowledge to a very great ex- 
tent indeed. 

Articles of a somewhat technical na- 
ture are prepared and sent out to the 
press (we are not now speaking of the 
trade journals), and speeches are made 
at such scentific gatherings open to the 
public as, for instance, the Chemical 
Exposition, and are reported in the 
daily press. Out of all the editors who 
receive this matter in one form or an- 
other, through the news agencies, there 
will be many Who will not judge it of | 
sufficient news value to make use of. 
it, particularly if there happens to be 
a great deal of important local news 
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at the time it is received, and there is 
pressure on the columns. 


There are many more who, for either 
or both of the two reasons mentioned 
above, will not regard it of sufficient 
news value to use all of it. It may be 
too long or too technical, or both, and 
the editor may be in a hurry; it may 
reach him as he is about to go to press 
with a full paper and be amazingly 
slashed or utterly discarded. There 
are lots of things that can happen to a 
news or any other kind of a “story” 
sent to the press for publication. 


But it is printed in full or in part by 
a not too lusty percentage of the editors, 
and goes on out to the readers of these 
publications. Out of the readers, there 
are certain to be many who never see 
it, many who note the heading and the 


subheading but who don’t read it, and 


many more who read part of it or else 
“skim” it in such a manner as to have 
a rather hazy notion as to what it was 
all about the next day—if, indeed, they 
ever think of it again. 


This is at the beginning. Later on 
matters grow a trifle more involved. 
This is what the dye industry is facing 
to-day under present conditions, when 
it must bring about its own reincarna- 
tion as a news item. To-day, things 
' are not as they were when the editors 
were clamoring for information. At 
that time, information was_ literally 
sucked out; to-day, broadly speaking, 
whatever goes out and finds its mark 
must have a propelling force behind it. 

To continue: A week or so passes, 
and another item goes oat, to receive 
practically the same amount of ultimate 
consideration. Let the reader estimate 
for himself—and he can do it fully as 
accurately as we can—yjust how many 
items it would take to attain the same 
amount of standing and force that the 
first one would have if it received 100 
per cent attention from both editors and 
readers. ! 

The truth is that no amount of arti- 
cles or “stories” can ever attain that 
100 per cent mark, and, while always 
approaching it, never arrive. The old 
schoolboy problem of the grasshopper 
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on the plank is a good analogy. This 
animal, it will be recalled, started at 
one end and made a series of hops. 
The first one took it half the length of 
the plank. The next and each succes- 
sive hop always reduced the distance 
between the hopper and the end of the 
plank by one-half the remaining dis- 
tance. The unwary were asked to tell 
how many -hops it would take the wee 
beastie is to arrive at the end of a ten- 
foot plank. 

The two principal barriers to be 
passed in carrying on the work of re- 
vealing the role of the dye industry 
are (1) lack of knowledge of its value 
of such information to the public on 
the part of editors, and (2) lack of in- 
terest and general indifference on the 
part of the public itself. By this last 
it is not meant that the public is in- 
different as to the quality of its dyes, 
but merely that a large percentage of 
the claims made for them leaves it cold 
and skeptical. Sweeping statements to 
the effect that American dyes are the 
equal of the imported no longer carry 
much weight, for a majority of men 
and women imagine that they have 
within their own personal experience 
conclusive evidence to the contrary. 


The public must be made to under- 


stand, by a slow, painstaking process: 


1. That the improper application of 
flawless dyestuffs can produce the same 
effects as the proper use of inferior 
dyes. 

2. That a certain dye may be fast on 
one fabric and fugitive on another, and 
hence that sharp practice in the form 
of mixtures—such as cotton with goods 
sold as pure silk, for instance—will 
lead to trouble. 


3. The role of the vat dyes, and the 
reasons why this country has not yet 
made anything more than a beginning 
in the manufacture of these important 
colors. 

4. The necessity for the maintenance 
of a corps of research chemists such as 
the possession of a complete coal-tar 
chemical industry alone can insure. ~ 

5. The penalty which the absence of 
such an industry would incur in the 
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event of another international crisis 
stopping the supply from abroad. 


6. The relation of the dye industry 
to preparedness sea both war and 
disease. 


7. The reason why the dye industry 
needs a peculiar type of legislation to 
protect it. 


The above list is not complete, nor has 
an attempt been made to set out the 
items in the order of their importance. 
But it can be seen at a glance that with 
a majority of the public fairly well in- 
formed as to each of these points, the 
future of the dye industry would’ be 
safe in this country, and the country 
would be the gainer. And it can like- 
wise be seen that informing the public 
is going to be a great task. 

A splendid begmning has been made. 
Too much praise cannot be given the 
work of the American: Dyes Institute, 
and let it be said that the results would 
have been even more striking had not 
the Senate’s failure to act on the Dye 
bill taken up so much of the time of 
those in charge as to prevent the carry- 
ing out of extensive plans. This serves 
again to emphasize the harm which is 
being done by the delay. Nevertheless, 
the fact that two hundred women’s 
clubs have endorsed American dyes is, 
among others, a worthy achievement. 
We predict that the members of those 
clubs will form a host against which 
no craven department store proprietors 
can stand for long. 

Mr. Corwine, secretary, declares that 
the medicinal side of the dye industry 
will appeal to the women far more 
quickly than will the explosives phase— 
that and the decorative angle. This is 
natural, for, as Mr. Corwine points out, 
awoman, while well able to holdherown 
with her men-folk when it comes to 
patriotism and sheer grit, does not care 
to think of war and destruction unless 
she has to, while healing and nursing, 
as well as the beautifying of the home 
and the selection and care of the family 
raiment, constitute her natural sphere 
of activity. The secretary of the Dyes 
Institute likewise recently pointed out 
to the writer that the absence of vat 
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dyes is chiefly felt by women and not 
men, since it is these colors which go 
to produce so many of the delicate 
shades on perishable dress goods which 
must be frequently laundered. 


Hence, an appeal to women on these 
grounds will invariably meet with a 
ready response, while men are apt to 
be more quickly interested by an ex- 
planation of what the dye industry 
means in preventing warlike threats of 
foreign powers. In other words, your 
average man realizes that he will not so 
easily take offense at anything William 
Harrison Dempsey might say to him 
as at something uttered by a man whose 
physical prowess is more nearly equal 
to his own. Nations are very like in- 
dividuals in this respect. The United 
States would find it harder to insult 
Turkey than Armenia would, any day. 

The news service of the American 
Chemical Society is likewise a priceless 
possession to the chemical industries in 
general, and while the process of educa- 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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SECRECY AS TO DYE IMPORT 
LICENSES 


We print this week two letters, self- 
explanatory, which may make clear to 
some of the disgruntled why lists of 
those securing licenses to import dyes 
from abroad cannot be furnished. 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
Committee on Standard Weights 
and Measures 
James A. Reed, Missouri, Chairman 
Don M. Hunt, Clerk 


Hon. Bainbridge Colby, 
Secretary of State, 
Washington, D. C. 

I understand that certain importers 
and exporters of the country have 
been very desirous of obtaining lists of 
dyestuffs importers now. receiving im- 
port licenses from the War Trade 
Board section of the State Department, 
but for some reason the State Depart; 
ment is keeping these lists secret. 

It appears to me that the merchants 
of this country are entitled to this in- 
formation, which is undoubtedly public 
property. I would appreciate it if you 
would write me the attitude of the De- 
partment on these matters. 

Very sincerely, 





(Signed) J. A. REE. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Washington 


Honorable James A Reed, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
My dear Senator: 
I have the honor to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of June 10th in 
which you state that you understand 
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that for some reason the Department of 
State has refused to supply certain im- 
porters and exporters with a list show- 
ing the names of those importers who 
have received licenses from the War 
Trade Board Section to import German 
dyes, and asking to be advised as to the 
attitude of the Department on these 
matters. 


Certain interests in this country have 
requested a list showing the total 
amounts of certain German dyes li- 
censed for import, the name of the 
German factory exporting them, the 
name and address of the importer, and 
the name and address of the consumer 
in this country. In conformity with es- - 
tablished policy in such cases, these in- 
terests have been advised as to the 
total amount of certain specified dyes 
which have been licensed for import 
but the other information requested has 
been refused. 


It has been the policy of the War 
Trade Board and of this Department to 
consider the details of import licenses 
and of all applications for licenses to 
import as being confidential, and to be 
disclosed only to the applicant, the li- 
censee, or the consignee. 


Before a license to import German 
dyes is issued, the consumer is required 
to make application to the Department 
of State (War Trade Board Section) 
for an Allocation Certificate. When fil- 
ing this application, the consumer is re- 
quired to divulge certain information 
regarding ‘his need for particular dyes, 
and his ordinary consumption .of such 
dyes during a six months’ period. Be- 
sides this, the importer is required to 
furnish certain additional information 
before an import license will be issued 
to him. 

This Department holds that this in- 
formation is obtained from importers 
under a species of legal duress which 
establishes a fiduciary relationship be- 
tween the individual importer, the con- 
sumer and the Department. Any dis- 
closure by the Department (War Trade 
Board Section) of the detailed informa-~ 
tion thus secured to a competitor, other 
hostile interests, or any private person 
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other than the applicant, consignee, or 
licensee, would, in the opinion of this 


Department, be an unauthorized breach. 


of confidence in violation of sound 
public policy and incompatible with the 
public interests. 
I have the honor to be, my dear 
Senator, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) NorMAn H. Davis, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


TURN ON THE LIGHT 
(Continued from page 7.) 


tion 1s slow, the leaven is working, and 
its efforts will inevitably lead to a much 
wider understanding of the functions 
of the chemists which is so necessary 
to our welfare nowadays. The articles 
sent out by the organization possess 
the merit of being authoritative, and at 
the same couched in terms which will 
mterest the average newspaper reader. 
One might almost say that his suspi- 
cions are first lulled and his interest 
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awakened, after which the educational 
hypodermic is slipped in so expertly as 
to be practically painless. 

In the general scheme of education, 
the editors come first. Once their sym- 
pathetic understanding is enlisted, any- 
thing becomes possible. Their sym~ 
pathies and their good will can be 
quickest aroused by giving them items 
of legitimate news interest—not some- 
thing they will regard merely as “fill- 
ers.” We suggest the addition of 
countless short items, each consisting 
of about two paragraphs. The second 
‘paragraph should contain the educa- 
tional item, and it should be hitched 
up to a news item in the first—the news 
item to be featured in the heading. 
This will provide the picture of the 
solid citizen absorbing it which we 
spoke so feelingly of further back. 

It is useless, in this form of propa- 
ganda, to try to tell the whole story at 
once. Each item should focus atten- 
tion upon but one of the points set 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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TURN ON THE LIGHT 
(Continued from page 9.) 


forth. The whole story can be taken 
care of in magazine articles and Sun- 
day newspaper feature articles. Your 
average daily wants none of them, as 
a rule. 

To do this effectively, the services of 
a trained newspaper man who thor- 
oughly understands the situation of the 
dye industry are indispensable for the 
preparation of the items. Such a man 
as Samuel Hopkins Adams, for in- 
stance, can do more good than any 
quantity of scientists whose only busi- 
ness is science, and newspaper men 
whose only business is reporting. Mr. 
Adams knows what the dye men want, 
he knows what editors want, and he 
knows what the public wants and is 
generously gifted in the matter of being 
able to give it to them. 

The Reporter believes that from 
now on, efforts to educate the public in 
the needs of the dye industry and the 
dye industry’s importance to the public, 
should increase rapidly. The light 
must now be turned on full force. 


ATLANTIC INSURES EM- 
PLOYEES OF MONTH 
OR OVER 


All employees of the Atlantic Dye- 
stuff Company, of Boston, with works 
at Burrage, Mass., who have been with 
the firm for thirty days or more, have 
been notified that they are covered, at 
the company’s expense, by ample in- 
surance policies, taken out with one of 
the old line insurance companies. 


GEIGY OPENS TWO BRANCH 
OFFICES SIMULTANEOUSLY 


Two branch offices in widely separ- 
ated territories were opened simultane- 
ously by the Geigy Company, Inc., 
New York City, on July 15, when a 
branch at 64 West Randolph Street, 
Chicago, was announced ready for 
business, and a Southern office at 
Columbus, Ga., was established. The 
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former is in charge of Phineas Kent, 
Jr., while the latter is under the man- 
agement of David G. Wallace, a well- 
known Southern dyer with a large ac-- 
quaintanceship among the mills. 


BELGIAN ARTIFICIAL SILK 
PLANT HERE 


The Belgian artificial silk interests, 
it is announced, have started the con- 
struction of a plant in this country at 
Hopewell, Va., the former munitions 
town. The Tubize Corporation is the 
owner and promoter of the new enter- 
prise. Merkens Bros., 487 Broadway, 
are the domestic representatives. 

Tubize silk, deriving its name from 
the town of that name in Belgium, is 
made of cotton linters, and, on account 
of its “fineness,” is used in making silk 
underwear, ribbons and other commodi- 
ties not usually included in the list of 
artificial silk products. The materials 
to be used in the American plant will 
probably be purchased in this country. 
This refers equally to the basic cotton 
linters and to the necessary chemicals. 
Belgian chemists are now in this coun- 
try experimenting with these materials, 
and engineers have also come over to 
superintend the installation of the 
needed machinery. 

By the addition of the Tubize plant. 
it is thought that this country will soon 
be entirely independent of European 
artificial silk makers. At present there 
are three Viscose factories in opera- 
tion. The Du Pont organization, which 
is expert in the handling of nitrated 
cellulose products, is also planning to 
enter the field. 


OLIVE AND BROWN SHADES 
ON VEGETABLE FIBERS 


A British patent has been granted for 
the production of fast olive and brown 
shades on vegetable fibers, yarns and. 
fabrics by the use of the salts of copper 
and manganese. The ‘process consists 
in impregnating the material with vari- 
ous mixtures of the soluble salts and 
then passing through an alkaline bath 
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which deposits the oxides of these me- 
tals‘on the fiber. If the acetates of 
these metals are used, the colors may 
be printed and developed by steam. 


CONSANTO DINES REPRESEN- 
TATIVE, OFF TO START 
ENGLISH BRANCH 

The officials of the Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company, St. Louis, gave a fare- 
well dinner Saturday night, July 17, 
at the Planters Hotel to Benjamin 
Thomas, a chemist employed at the 
plant, preparatory to his leaving St. 


Louis within the next few days for. 


England, where he is being sent by the 
company to supervise the establishment 
of a branch manufacturing plant there. 
Mr. Thomas is the first of a number of 
chemists which the company will send 
there. 


THE COLORATION OF PAPER 
By O. Kress 


The article from which we make ex- 
tracts was prepared for the “Textbook 
on Pulp and Paper Manufacture,” un- 
der the direction of a joint educational 
committee representing the industry in 
Canada and the United States. It is 
also published in the official organs of 
the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry and the Technical 
Section of the Canadian Pulp and Pa- 
per Association as an assistance to the 
work of the committee. We are asked 
to invite the criticisms of our readers 
with the object of correcting any pos- 
sible errors of statement. 

Before the introduction of aniline 
colors, paper was colored by means of 
pigments, dyes derived from either 
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vegetable or animal sources, or color 
lakes. These lakes are made from 
either vegetable or animal dyes, to in- 
crease their tinctorial power, resistance 
to fading, etc. Many of these prod- 


ucts were very permanent; but in view 


of the cheapness, ease of application 
and uniformity in strength and shade, 
the aniline dyes have, with a few minor 
exceptions, replaced both the pigments 
and natural dyestuffs. During the pe- 
riod of the late war, when a decided 
shortage of dyestuffs occurred, the pa- 
per mills largely reverted to the use of 
pigments and natural vegetable dye- 
stuffs. The latter appeared on the mar- 
ket in the form of concentrated pow- 
ders, pastes or lakes, made from fustic, 
quercitron, hypernic (Lima wood), 
black oak, logwood, etc. 


LAKES 


By a lake is understood the coloring 
matter produced by precipitating a dye 
as an insoluble compound upon an inert 
base, by means of acids, salts or alka- 
lies, ot by means of the base itself. It 
is of interest to know that such mate- 
rial as aluminium hydrate, certain clays 
and green earth have the property of 
fixing small amounts of basic dyes upon 
themselves with the formation of lakes. 


The important lakes of the basic dyes 


-are compounds of the dye with tannic 


acid, tartar emetic, etc., formed in the 
presence of certain bases, such as blanc 
fixe, barytes, whiting, china clay, green 
earth or aluminium hydrate. 

Lakes of acid dyes are generally 
compounds of barium, calcium, alu- 
minium, lead, iron or chromium, pre- 
cipitated by means of the metallic salts, 
in the presence of the base or simulta- 
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neously with the formation of the base. 
Certain insoluble dyes, such as parani- 
traniline red, when produced on a base 
are sometimes called lakes, but do not 
properly come under this definition. 
Color lakes made from the vegetable 
dyestuffs, while important during the 
recent aniline dye shortage, will not be 
used in the future to any extent, as 
coal-tar dyes are now being made in 


sufficient quantity and quality to satisfy 
all the needs of the paper industry. 


PIGMENTS 


Pigments used in the coloring of pa- 
per pulp are of three types: insoluble 
mineral products, ground either in their 
natural state, such as ochre, raw umber, 
etc., or heat treated products, such as 
burnt turkey umber, etc., colored in- 
soluble organic -compounds, such as 
Prussian blue, lead chromate, ultra- 


marine, etc., or as insoluble organic. 


compounds which are true aniline dye- 
stuffs, such as the vat dyes, which find 
application in the paper industry by be- 
ing used as true pigments. These lat- 
ter dyes will: be included under the 
aniline dyes. On the border line be- 
tween insoluble pigments and soluble 
aniline dyestuffs may be considered 
such products as soluble Prussian blue. 

In general, the coloring of paper 
stock in the beater by means of pig- 
ments depends on the mechanical en- 
tanglement of the insoluble pigment 
with the paper stock, there being no 
direct coloring or absorption of the 
colored pigment. The depth of the 
coloration of the paper, therefore, de- 
pends largely on the degree of sizing, 
the character of the stock (slow stock 
retaining larger amounts of the pigment 
than a free stock), character of the pig- 
ment, and also on the type and opera- 
tion of the paper machine. Strong suc- 
tion, either at the suction box or by the 
suction roll, tends to produce a two- 
sided effect on the paper, the top side 
of the paper being more strongly tinted 
or colored than the wire side. With 
strong suction or with a free stock 
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there is tendency to lose a higher per- 
centage of pigment in the back water, 
the pigment behaving exactly like clay 
or other loading material. Pigments, 
if used in large amounts, have a de- 
cided weakening action on the paper, 
acting in this way like ordinary load- 


ing materials. Pigments such as the 
ochres and the other earth colors should 
be tested for grit, as, when used in 
large amounts for deep shades, this 
grit may cause pinholes in the paper, 
causing frequent breaking of the paper 
while it is going over the machine; the 
grit has also a tendency to wear the 
felts and wires, and to scratch the 
calender rolls like a gritty clay when 
used for loading purposes. 


Low CoLorinGc POWER 


Pigments as a rule are very low in 
tinctorial power. The following com- 
parisons obtained by laboratory trials 
will give some idea of the tinctorial 
strength of a few pigments in com- 
parison with aniline dyestuffs. Four 
hundred parts of turkey umber were 
matched with 100 parts of a fast aniline 
dye mixture or with eighteen parts of a 
cheaper and less permanent basic dye 
mixture; four hundred parts of a red 
oxide were replaced with 84.4 parts of 
a fast aniline dye mixture, or with 34.6 
parts of a cheaper basic aniline dye 
mixture. Four hundred parts of a 
French ochre could be replaced by eight 
parts of an aniline dye mixture, while 
forty-eight parts of chrome paste were 
replaced with on part auramine conc. 

Certain of the pigments, such as red 
oxide, for example, are characterized 
by great permanence and resistance to 
light and chemicals. Their low tinc- 
torial power and other drawbacks have 
gradually, to a large extent, caused 
their substitution by aniline dyes. 

The inorganic pigments used as 
colors to tint or color paper stock in 
the beater are of very minor importance 
in comparison with the aniline colors, 
and the individual pigments will re- 
seive only a brief consideration. 
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CHROME YELLOW (CANARY YELLOW. 
CANARY PASTE) 


This yellow pigment usually appears 
on the market in the form of a paste, or 
the mill may color the stock by adding 
a solution of lead acetate (sugar of 
lead) to the beater and, after a short 
time, when some of the lead acetate has 
penetrated the fiber, precipitating it in 
place by means of a solution of sodium 
or potassium bichromate. ~If the color 
is made in the beater, it is difficut to 
hold the shade of each individual beater 
uniform, as the temperature, concentra- 
tion, and alkalinity of the water tend 
to vary the shade. Heat and alkali 
especially change the bright lemon 
shade to the orange cast, while hydro- 
gen sulphide darkens the colors. 

Yellow ochre and siennas are natural 
silicates, the ochres containing hydrated 
oxide of iron, the siennas containing 


manganese oxide. The color varies 
from yellow to brown, the tinctorial 
power being very low. While these 
pigments are of permanent ‘shade, not 
being affected by size, alum, alkalinity 
of the water, their action, in so far as 
the coloring of paper is concerned is 
very similar to clay. If used in large 
amounts in order to produce a deep 
shade these products have a decided 
weakening action on the strength of the 
finished sheet. Freedom from grit is 
also important. 

Umbers are complex natural silicates 
of a brown shade containing a higher 
percentage of manganese oxide than is 
found in the siennas. The general re- 
marks relative to the disadvantages of 
using ochres and siennas apply to the 
use of umbers.—D yer & Calico Printer. 
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BUTTERWORTH-JUDSON VIC- 
TIMS OF FALSE CLOSING 
RUMOR 


In its issue of July 26, The REPORTER 
printed among its notes an item to the 
effect that the Butterworth-Judson 
plant at Newark had been temporarily 
closed on account of an acute shortage 
of coal. This report first appeared in 
the Newark newspapers, and proved to 
be false, although it misled a number 
of trade journals. The Butterworth- 
Judson plant, officials of the company 
state, has not been closed for a moment, 
nor is there any plan for closing. It is 
thought that the rumor might possibly 
have been started by some men re- 
cently discharged from the works. 


Dye-a-Grams 

It’s our long-distance opinion that 
the dye manufacturers are busier 
matching samples than some mills are 
dyeing goods. 

—_o-— 

Senator Harding’s speech of ac- 
ceptance “bristles with Americanism.” 
When the Dye bill comes up again we 
can judge what the bristles are worth. 

—Oo— 

Well, Debs is one Presidential can- 
didate who is where he is for what he 
stands for! 

—_Oo— 

In the law of supply and démand, 
we note that demand seems to be dis- 
tinctly in the lead when it comes to 
prices. 

—_O— 

Hiram Johnson was a Developed 

Black—but he didn’t “last”! 
—O— 

Somehow or other, during the race 

for the Presidential candidacy, a 
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“Black” was developed in the ““Wood”- 
pile! 
—O— 

Lumber is certainly not what it used 
to be—hence, planks laid in June may 
not last until November. 

—_O— 

W. J. B. declares “John Barleycorn 
is in his coffin.” There must be a lot 
of leaks in that coffin! 

—_—O— 

And we are informed that the final 
“dry” decision was handed down by a 
eit eCouris 

—O— 

“The Eagle Screams!’—Headline. 
We’ve heard of holding on to a dollar 
until the eagle screamed, but we don’t 
know how it’s done. (Neither do we. 
—Ed.) 

“Determination of Fastness of Dyed 
Fabrics”—Headline. Alas! the trouble 
has never been in the determination. 


—_—Oo— 

“Newport All the Way.”—If it were 
only Old Port, we’d (sh-h-h) all kno 
the way! 

—_—Oo— 

Industrial unrest?—now it’s indus- 
trial rest. Oh, where art thou, Happy 
Medium? 

—_—O— 

The time to show your ability is 

when business is slack. 


aun 


TEMPERATURE IN DYEING 


Variations in temperature of the dye- 
ing liquor constitute one of the most 
frequent obstacles to the production of 
level dyeings. As it has not so far been 
possible to manufacture coloring mat- 
ters that may be fixed on fibers at one 
and the same temperature, and as there 
are hardy two coloring matters having 
exactly identical properties under the 
influence of the same degree of heat, 
it results that a study must be made in 
determining the temperature at which 
certain products give the best results. 
Moreover, it should not be forgotten 
that coloring matters belonging to the 
same chemical group may exhibit dif- 
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fering affinity for a certain fiber at the 
same temperature, and in these and 
other circumstances the remedy lies in 
modifying and controlling the tempera- 
ture at which the dyeing is conducted. 
In the case of uneven dyeing, the 
shade may sometimes be equalized by 
decreasing the proportion of coloring 
matter in the liquor, but this practice is 
not to be recommended when many 
successive lots are to be treated. It 


should be remembered that most color- 


ing matters do not require for the best 
results to be applied from a boiling 
point. Notably, in the use of the basic. 
dyes, high temperatures are apt to ef- 
fect a more or less partial destruction 
of the coloring matter, and it is there- 
fore absolutely necessary to conform to 
the proper temperature. In some in- 
stances it is necessary, for the purpose 
of completing dyeings made with some 
of the basic dyes, to add a small quan- 
tity of acid. Then only may the tem- 
perature be Slightly raised. 


Pale shades produced on cotton with 
the direct dyes are only as a rule ob- 
tained successfully by dyeing at a 
moderate temperature, but medium and 
deep shades may be produced at or 
about the boil. These examples serve 
to indicate the importance of controlling 
the temperature of the dyeing liquor. 
Many dyeings may lose their brilliancy 
by too prolonged treatment at the boil. 
Certain vat dyes show properties in the 
dye bath that make it imperative that 
the temperature at which the dyeing is 
conducted should be most carefully 
controlled. 


In the dyeing of cotton piece-goods 
on the jigger, with a mixture of color- 
ing matters, it is not possible to get the 
best results, even if the liquor is prop- 
erly prepared, and the right number of 
passages given, unless the temperatures 
be adequately controlled throughout the 
dyeing. In open dyeing vessels, the 
tendency is always during the course 
of working towards a fall in tempera- 
ture of the liquor. This possibility, if 
not properly guarded against, may re- 
sult in the production of uneven dye- 
ings, more especially in the case of 
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compound shades. In the dyeing of 
wool, unevenness resulting from varia- 
tions of temperature is not so marked 
as in the case of cotton. 

In a works well equipped for the con- 
venient control and regulation of the 
temperature of the dyeing liquors, the 
production of uneven dyeing is far less 
frequent than in the works yet working 
‘by the old empirical methods.—L’/n- 
dustrie Textile, translated in Textiles. 


NEW MONOAZO DYESTUFF 


Fr. Bayer & Company have patented 
a process for the preparation of new 
monoazo dyes which are obtained by 
‘combining by acid coupling the diazo 
compounds _of 5—nitro—2—amino- 
benzene—1—carboxylic acid amides in 
which the two hydrogen atoms of the 
amide group are replaced by alkyl-, 
aryl-, or analkyl groups with sulphonic 
acids of beta-naphthyl amine or its sub- 
stitution products other than the 2— 
aryl-, or 2—alkyl—amino—8—naphthol 
——sulphonic acids. These new prod- 
ucts dye wool from acid baths in red to 
violet shades, fast to light and fulling, 
and of good levelling powers. 


“THAT MERGER” STILL IN 
THE AIR 


For more than a year past there have 
been rumors and more rumors of a 
consolidation of the great chemical 
concerns, Semet-Solvay General Chem- 
ical and National Aniline Companies. 
Stories regarding the proposed amalga- 
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mation have gone out only to be con- 
tradicted. The Wall Street Journal in 
a recent issue brings the subject again 
to life and says: 

“The new company will have cap- 
ital of $350,000,000 and the National 
Aniline now selling at 7934, an ad- 
vance of over $3, will get stock in new 
company sufficient to make present 
stock worth par. 

“It is understood that the aggregate 
earnings of the companies to be em- 
bodied in the merger, Barrett, National 
Aniline, General Chemical and Semet- 
Solvay, are now running at the rate of 
$30,000,000 annually of which National 
Aniline contributes about $12,000,000.” 


The annual estimate of the raw silk 
production of the world, compiled by 
the Union of Raw Silk Merchants, of 
Lyons, France, shows for 1919 a de- 
cline of 3,430,500 pounds from the 
production of the preceding year, and 
of 6,239,100 pounds from that of 1917. 





In 1918-19 the State of Sao Paulo, 
produced 50,000 tons of raw cotton, 
and her constantly increasing textile 
factories consumed 25,000 tons. About 
half of the local cotton production was 
exported. Her 1919-20 cotton crop 
will be much less than the preceding 
one, it is estimated. Since Brazil, 
which could be the heaviest cotton pro- 
ducer of South America, yields scarcely 
half of one per cent of the world’s pro- 
duction, valuable opportunities for fos- 
tering this industry are open. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE | 
Announcement has been made by the 
Garfield Aniline Works, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., to the effect that the capital of this 
concern has been increased from $7%5,- 
000. to $200,000. 





The Mountain Varnish and Color 
Works, New York, has increased its 
capital from $1,500,000 to $2,400,000, 
according to a recent announcement. 





Announcement has been made by the 
Saxon Mills, of Spartanburg, S. C., 
that the capital of this concern has 
been increased from $400,000 to $1,- 
000,000 to provide for expansion. 





With a capital stock of $125,000, the 
Diamond Black Company has _ been 
chartered under the laws of West ‘Vir- 
ginia. Headquarters of the new enter- 
prise will be located in Charlestown. 





The Center Cotton Mills, recently 
chartered under the laws of North 
Carolina with an authorized capital of 
$250,000, will begin business with a 
paid-in capital of $150,000. Head- 
quarters of the company are at Mal- 
den, that State. | 





Under the laws of Delaware the In- 
ternational Cotton Warehouse Corpo- 
ration has been incorporated with a 
capital of $10,000,000. The company 
will deal in cotton, cottonseed, cotton 
oil, etc. 





With a capital of $50,000, the Morn- 
ing Star Hosiery Company has been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York to manufacture knit goods and 
underwear. The incorporators consist 
of Herman L. Bodine, Annie Mendel- 
son and Max Levy, 217 Morningside 
Road, Port Richmond, N. Y. 
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For the first time in the history of 
the Lowell Textile School a young 
woman received a degree at the 1920 
commencement of that institution. She 
is Dorothy Maria Burbeck, of Lowell, 
and had for her thesis “Phthalein Dyes 
from Substituted Naphthalic.” There 
were sixteen graduates this year. 





Under the laws of Pennsylvania, the 
William H. Bratton Hosiery Company 
has been incorporated to manufacture 
cotton and silk hosiery. Headquarters 
will be located at Philadelphia, and the 


‘incorporators are named as William H. 
- Bratton, treasurer, and associates. 





Announcement has been made by the 
Color Works, Inc., of New York, to 
the effect that this firm has acquired 
the former power plant of the Morris 
County Traction Company at Chatham, 
N. J. The building will be converted 


into a factory for the production of 


dyes. 





Raw silk and cotton tissue consti- 
tuted more than forty per cent of the 
total exports from Japan for the four 
months ending April, 1920, which to- 
taled 761,662,000 yen. Among raw 
materials other than cotton, wool held 
the lead. 





‘Announcement has been made to the 
effect that the R. M. Chemical Mantu- 
facturing Company, Long Island City, 
N. Y., has filed articles of incorporation 
under the laws of Delaware with a cap- 
ital of $1,000,000 for proposed expan- 
sion. Extensive export operations are 
among the company’s plans for the 
future. Francis A. Imandt is president. 





The Davin Chemical Company, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., with Guy Chason as agent, 
has filed a certificate of incorporation 
with the Secretary of State to manu- 
facture and deal in all kinds of dye- 
stuffs and chemicals, as well as to take 
over and operate the business of the 
Davin Chemical Company, Inc., a New 
York corporation. The company has 
a capital of $250,000. 
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PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


Secretary of Internal Affairs Woodward 
Declares District Now a World-Center 


produced in Philadelphia Coun- 

ty during the five years from the 
beginning of 1915 to December -31, 
1919, had a value of $1,776,309,800, 
Secretary of Internal Affairs James F. 
Woodward told members of the Penn- 
sylvania Manufacturers’ Association at 
a noonday luncheon held at the Manu- 
facturers’ Club recently. | Members 
of the association had invited Secretary 
Woodward to attend the luncheon and 
talk on the growth of the textile in- 
dustry in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Woodward declared that the pace 
struck now by the Philadelphia textile 
manufacturers and the manufacturers 
of allied products has placed Philadel- 
phia among the top-notch textile centers 
of the world. 

Pointing out that in 1915 the value 
of the products in Philadelphia was 
$214,145,000, Secretary Woodward 
said that the value in 1919 had more 
than doubled, going to $478,804,100. 
Speaking of wages paid employees in 
the textile industry, he declared that 
duing the five-year period employees 


Bota ducac and allied products 


received approximately one_ dollar out 
of every six dollars’ worth of finished 
products. The capital invested in the 
various textile industries of the county, 
as well as the value of production and 
wages paid, showed steady increases. 
In 1915 the industries represented a 
total capital of $115,957,000, while in 
1919 the capital was $182,216,300. 
Secretary Woodward, in explaining 
the work of his department at Harris- 
burg, declared that in his belief figures 
showing the greatness of industry in 
the State at large and in her many 


‘subdivisions are of extreme value and 


interest when fresh. He declared that 
prior to the entrance of the United 
States into the war, the  inade- 
quacy of the various industrial statis- 
tical bureaus of the Government and 
of the several States was discovered, 
and that in an effort to gather suff- 
cient statistics to permit an intelligent 
location of industries necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war, an 
expenditure of millions of dollars had 
to be made. Secretary Woodward said 
that it is his purpose to see to it that 
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an adequate inventory of Pennsylva- 
nia’s resources is made annually and 
that the figures on the results of the 
study of industry will be given to the 
public as soon as compilations can be 
made. Heretofore, statistics of any 
division of the State or of any indi- 
vidual industry in the State were availa- 
ble only after a lapse of from eighteen 
months to two years or more. Under 
the present system in use in the De- 
partment of Internal Affairs, the col- 
lection of industrial reports is more 
rapid and hence the results of compila- 
tions are known in a much shorter 
time. This fact was shown by Secre- 
tary Woodward when he spoke of in- 
dustrial figures in Philadelphia for the 
entire year of 1919 on a date less than 
six months after the close of the year. 

Details of the growth of the textile 
industry in Philadelphia during the 
five years were left by Secretary Wood- 
ward to M. Hoke Gottschall, chief of 


the Bureau of Statistics and Informa- . 


tion in the Department of Internal Af- 
fairs. It is the duty of Mr. Gottschall’s 
bureaji to secure the reports and make 
the compilations and because of his 
familiarity with the industrial census 
of the State, he was given the floor to 
talk on details. 


The bureau chief explained that 41 
different classes of industry have been 
placed under the general heading of 
“textiles and allied products” for com- 
pilation purposes. These industries, he 
said, in 1915 gave employment to 103,- 
976 persons. In 1916 there were 92,110 
employed while in 1917 the payrolls car- 
ried the names of 91,560. In 1918 the 
number employed was 83,454. The big- 
gest percentage of decrease in the num- 
ber of employees during those years, 
Mr. Gottschall said, was probably 
among the males, many of them leaving 
their places of employment to engage 
in work in the munitions plants or 
to join the army or the naval forces 
to fight down Kaiserism. In 1919, 
however, the first year of the recon- 
struction period and the relocation of 
- persons in industry, the number of em- 
ployees increased to 84,554. This in- 
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crease was made entirely among male 
employees. It is interesting to note, 


_said Mr. Gottschall, that in 1915, when 


there were 103,976 employees, the 
wages paid totaled $41,971,800 and 
that in 1919, when there were 84,554 
employed, the wages amounted to $79,- 
863,100. Charts which were used by 
Mr. Gottschall showed that in 1916 
the wages were $50,441,200; in 1917, 
$57,228,900, and in 1918, $66,937,000. 


Of the total number of persons em-+ 
ployed in the textile industries of Phila- 
delphia County in 1919, 66,453 were 
Americans, 16,862 were foreigners and 
1,239 were negroes. In 1915 there 
were70,725 Americans, 32,848 foreign- 
ers and 403 negroes, showing that the 
American and foreign working popula- 
tions decreased during the period while 
the negroes in textiles showed a big 
increase. Likewise there was big de- 
crease in minor labor during the five- 
year period. In 1915, 1,412 males, un- 
der the age of 16, were employed while 
in 1919 the payrolls carried the names 
of 1,147 minor males. In 1915 there 
were 2,569 minor females employed 
while in 1919 the number had de- 
creased to 1,783. 


A further survey of the employment 
figures shows that of all the persons 
employed in 1919, 37,698 were males 
and 46,856 were females. In 1915 
there were 44,608 males and 59,368 
females; in 1916 there were 40,810 
males and 51,300 females; in 1917 there 
were 40,691 males and 50,869 females 
and in 1918 there were 36 276 males 
and 47,178 females. 

Philadelphia County, according to 
Mr. Gottschall’s figures, had a total of 
1,189 industries engaged in the manu- 
facture of textiles and allied products 
in 1915. There was a gradual decrease 
in the number of these plants during 
the five years, until in 1919 the total 
was 1,059. Despite this decrease in the 
number of establishments and the de- 
crease in the number of employees, the 
value of production, as already pointed 
out, mounted steadily. During the pe- 
riod of the war numerous plants over 
the State were forced to close because 
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of the inability of manufacturers to 
procure sufficient labor and raw ma- 
terials to carry on their business. This 
same condition was probably true in 
some instances in Philadelphia County, 
said Mr. Gottschall, and was probably 
attributable in a measure to the de- 
crease in the number of textile and al- 
lied industries. 

In the year 1915 the industries 
worked an average of 286 days while 
in 1919 the average was 277 days. In 
1916 the average was 289 days; in 1917, 
287 days, and in 1918, 286 days. 


The totals for the five-year period as 
compiled by the Statistical Bureau in 
the Department of Internal Affairs 
show that yarn led with a value of 
~ $253,770,000. Next on the list, accord- 
ing to value, was hosiery and knit 
goods, worth $217,947,600. Woolen, 
worsted and felt goods were worth 
$184,064,000, while men’s clothing had 
a value of $130,066,700. Women’s and 
children’s clothing in the five years had 
a value of $119,161,500, while carpets 
and rugs were worth $113,652,600. 
Then in their order came cotton goods 
worth $105,501,600; hats and caps, 
$73,417,500; silk, $57,268,800; shirts, 
$48,618,000; braids. etc., $45,888,400 ; 
shirt waists, $43,403,700; waste, $38,- 
802,300, and a miscellaneous line of 
cordage and twine, underwear, blankets, 
spreads, skirts, towels, millinery, cur- 
tains, etc., $272,094,500. 

During the year 1919 the value of 
yarn manufactured in Philadelphia was 
$76,210,000. 

Cotton goods produced in the county 
in 1919 were worth $39,352,900, while 
braids, tapes and bindings had a value 
of $10,906,300. Carpets and rugs dur- 
ing the year had a market value of 
$30,890,300, and handkerchiefs, lace 
-goods and embroideries were worth 
$8,681,400. Silk and silk goods valued 
at $12,978,300 were produced, and 
woolens, worsted and felt goods manu- 
factured during the year had a selling 
value of $51,060,300. In 1919 men’s 
clothing was worth $35,012,600 and 
women’s and children’s clothing had a 
value of $27,957,500. Hats and caps 
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produced in 32 different plants were 
worth $18,745,300, and hosiery and 
knit goods were produced to the value 
of $61,187,000. Shirts worth $11,048,- 
900, and shirt waists valued at $9,973,- 
300 were also produced. 


Despite the high cost of raw mate- 
rials and the increased cost of operating 
which, of course, had a tendency to in- 
crease considerably the actual value of 
manufactured products, Philadelphia 
County made big gains in the textile in- 
dustry in 1919, and the year stands out 
as a record breaker. 


Under the laws of New Jersey, the 
Lorraine Chemical Corporation has 
been incorporated with a capital of 
$100,000 to manufacture chemicals of 
various kinds. Headquarters of the 
new enterprise will be located at Me- 
tuchen, that State, and the incorpo- 
rators consist of William A. Smith, 
Sr., William A. Smith, Jr., and Philip 
T. Ruegger, all of Metuchen. 
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COLORIZATION 
By Rosperts BEAUMONT 


Color, tone and quality, in a textile 
manufacture, are affected by (a) the 
physical structure and chemical com- 
position of the fibrous material or ma- 
terials selected, (b) the yarn construc- 
tion, (c) the build or make of the fab- 
ric, and (d) the method or practice of 
finishing. These technicalities have 
each a specific and modifying influence 
on the behavior of the woven product 
in the dyeing process. 

To consider, first, the filament prop- 
erties. Each class of fiber, when dyed 
in the natural but “clean” and in the 
prepared or artificial state, exhibits a 
distinctive colorization value. Cotton 
assumes, in the tinting process, a com- 
paratively dull, flat tone; wool, a full, 
soft, saturated hue; flax and rhea an 
intermediate quality between the cotton 
and the wool; alpaca, mohair or cash- 
mere varying degrees of brightness, and 
silk a superlative color richness. Pur- 
itv in the shade and evenness in the 
formation of the original fiber, of what- 
ever species, are determinate factors as 
to the nature of the dyed color. 

In view of these relative. tinted 
values, producible in the use of the 
several groups of vegetable and animal 
fibers for manufacturing purposes, the 
problem of filament admixture is linked 
with that of the color quality obtaina- 
ble in the dved and finished fabric. 
Two pieces, one a solid and the second 
a union worsted, made of identical yarn 
counts and bv identical methods in 
weaving, would develop different dve- 
ing propensities. 

Considering the yarn structure, this 
exercises a modifving effect on the 
colorization of the woven product. The 
system of intermingling, grouping, ar- 
ranging and alignment of the fibers in 
the spinning processes, determines the 
type of thread acquired, whether smooth 
or rough in the structure, that is, re- 
ceptive or otherwise, of the true-tinted 
value of the fibrous materials com- 
bined. The more level the thread the 
greater the degree of filamént parallel- 
ization attained in its production, thé 
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smoother the surface and the brighter 
the color resultant. And, similarly, 
the rougher the yarn the more crossed 
and varied in length the fibers of which 
it is composed and the softer and 
denser the dyed color. 

The turns per inch in the yarn and 
the twine direction generated in spin- 
ning, being related to the thread struc- 
ture, are also factors bearing on the 
colored aspect of the cloth. Increasing 
the amount of twist adds to the firm- 
ness and compactness of the yarn, as 
decreasing it in a given counts tends to 
produce a loose and pliable form of 
spun thread. In the dyed piece the 
quality of each yarn is evident in the 
color tone acquired. Arranging hard 
and soft spun threads in lines in the 
warp or weft and dyeing the cloth blue, 
brown or any ordinary shade, discloses 
the tinted qualities derivable from the 
degree of twine as distinct from the 


color tone originated by the class of 


filament used and the system of yarn 
preparation practised. As a general 
condition the firmer the twist the clearer 
the coloring and the looser the twist, 
the mellower the tinted property of the 
fabric. 


That fabric structure is capable of 
varying the color hue is evident on 
comparing, for example, textures of 
the rep or cord type with textures of a 
twilled construction composed of simi- 
lar counts and grades of yarn, and 
dyed by the same procedure. The 
cloths correspond in shade but differ in 
tint, the twilled being distinctly more 
even and fresher in tone than the 
repped fabric. These color differentia- 
tions are purely a sequence of the or- 
ders of the warp and weft interlacings 
in the two textures. In one specimen 
—the rep or rib—the warp yarns ap- 
pear on the surface, the weft being 
concealed, and the fabric is lined or 
ridged transversely. Under the micro- 
scope the reps resemble series of well- 
defined furrows. A woven surface of 
this description is exactly fitted for the 
expression of a broken and subdued 
tone of color. Regarding the twill, the 
two sets of yarns—warp and weft—in- 
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tersect equally, and construct an even, 
level cloth, adapted to the production of 
the normal color quality of the fiber 


and of the threaded structure, and, 
therefore, obtainable by any standard 
routine of dyeing. 

Concerning finishing practice, it is 
complex in nature and in the manner 
in which it may be rendered efficient in 
emphasizing variations in color tinting, 
Inferences may be drawn from dyeing 
treatment and results in the “melton,” 
“face,” and ordinary types of finish ap- 
plied to union fabrics. The first is a 
milled finish, developing a quantity of 
surface filament, moderated in density 
with the make of the cloth, the materials 
of which it consists, and the character 
of the weft yarn. This filament or 
“baulk” fiber causes the textural de- 
tails, formed by the intercrossing of 
the warp and weft threads, to be almost 
invisible. Process dyeing on such a 
cloth has corresponding effects as to 
color tone as to the dyeing of a piece 
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of carded and felted wool. Depth and 
quality of coloring ensue as the result 
of first felting one shot of weft with 
another and fiber with fiber; and, sec 
ond, of raising the mass of fiber formed 
on to the face of the fabric, so that it 
projects in the form of short, close 
nap or pile, from the yarns in the cloth. 
Perfect evenness of shade is producible, 
but the original brightness of the wool, 
as observed when the filaments are 
lineally arranged, is absent. Finishing 
practice imparts to the color, developed 
in this grade of manufacture, depth and 
fullness of tone with a minimum de- 
gree of luster and freshness. On the 
other hand, the combing and dressing 
of the fibrous nap in the “face” of 
“doeskin” finish enhances the bright 
coloring property of the cloth, which 
may, if a union production, be of a like 
structure and felted condition as the 
melton. But raising action in this 
finish draws the fibers into a common 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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BRITISH “REJECTION” OF 
LICENSING METHODS 


Persistent opposers of the Dye bill 
who triumphantly asserted that Great 
Britain had “rejected” the license 
scheme for the protection of her dye 
industry spoke too hastily. A bill has 
now been introduced into the House 
of Commons, especially designed to 
foster England’s “key” iridustries, 


which lays particular stress on the. 


synthetic dye industry. It is pro- 
posed to check the flow of foreign col- 
ors not manufactured by the British 
themselves by the application of a 
rigid system of licenses. 

So far as this publication is aware, 
the very first mention of licensing in 
connection with a dye industry came 


from England. That was more than 


two years ago, at which time The 
REporTER published in full the details 
of the proposed scheme and entered 
‘the first vigorous plea for the adop- 
tion of- something similar in this 
country. Ever since that time we 
have kept persistently at it. Had 
anyone predicted that the end of the 

ear 1920 would have been in sight 

efore adequate protection of the 
American dye industry should have 
become a reality instead of a ghastly 
political battledore and shuttlecock, 
we should have been incredulous, to 
say the least. And so, we venture, 
would have most of the industry. 
But here we see the struggle going 
drearily on, with only the comforting 
assurance that there are to-day suffi- 
cient favoring votes in the Senate to 
pass the Dye bill just as soon as it 
an be voted upon. And in the mean- 
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time The Reporter has not the slight- 
est intention of abandoning its efforts 
cr receding one whit from its stand. 
For the good of the entire country, 
American dye manufacturers and 
American dye consumers must re- 
ceive full protection for their respec- 
tive interests. Special legislation is . 
necessary to accomplish this. Such 
legislation can be devised, and must 
be enacted. 


The British considered the license 
system at some length, but did not 
adopt it in- the original form pro- 


posed. Now they are about to make 


their brand of protection more strin- 
gent than ever. They have discov- 
ered that the British dye industry is 
suffering from a foreign competition 
which is seriously militating against 
its continued progress. The presi- 
dent of the British Board of Trade 
stated recently that the total quantity 
of synthetic dyestuffs, including a 
small quantity of intermediates, im- 
ported from Germany into Great 
Britain during the first six months of 
the present year was approximately 
387% tons, which comprises 150 tons 
received under the reparation clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles. 


Non-British manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs, particularly Americans, have 
felt the stiffening of the bars in Brit- 
ish India, Hongkong, and in Aus- 
tralia. The “tight little Isle” itself 
is going to be tighter than ever in 
future where American and other for- 
eign dyestuffs are concerned. You 
will not see Parliament consuming: 
eighteen solid months trying to make’ 
up its mind to protect one of the “key” 
industries. Perhaps the approaching 
menace of the Red Armies, which 
draw ever nearer to Warsaw and ever 
nearer to German borders and ever 
nearer to an open break with Eng- 
land, have quickened that country’s 
realization—slightly dulled after Ger- 
many was believed to have been re- 
moved as a menace—of the close re- 


lationship between the dye and the 


warfare industries. At all events, 
England’s unwillingness to make full 
and effective use of a licensing sys- 
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tem for the protection of her dye in- 
dustry will not constitute one of the 
arguments heard on the floor of the 
Senate next December. | 

The quantity of dyes imported into 
England from Germany does not end 
the record. The United States sold 
to England—not including her pos- 
sessions—some $1,031,195 worth of 
synthetic and natural dyes during 
1919. The British are beginning to 
realize that their dye makers have not 
kept pace with the American dye 
makers; that the latter got started 
first and have been able to maintain 
the lead for the simple. reason that a 
head start in that industry is almost 
certain to make for a monopoly under 
any circumstances unless artificial 
measures are taken to prevent it. 
England never forgot that she must 
have a dye industry. She merely did 
not first choose strong enough meth- 
ods. She will make no such mistake 
in future. 


The question both in England and © 


in this country is not at all connected 
with the eternal free trade vs. protec- 
tion controversy, and those who have 
been spending their lives arguing over 
which theory is the better persist in 
dragging the dye industry into this 
perpetual struggle—where it does not 
belong—and in causing others to be- 
lieve that free trade or protection are 
the only issues involved. Asa matter 
of fact, neither one of these principles 
is even remotely involved. As long 
as we have a country we shall have 
protectionists and free traders, and 
sometimes one side will be in power 
and sometimes the other will be able 
to regulate matters to its own satis- 
faction. But neither considers that 


appropriations for and legislation fa- 
vorable to education, sanitation or 


military defense has anything to do 


with the question of protection for 


‘this or that industry. Lack of the 


proper education is all that has pre- 
vented them from realizing that the 
dye industry is one with these. 


COLONIZATION 
(Continued from page 9.) 


line, straightening and levelling them im 
the process, and also inducing that fila- 
ment compactness and relation typical 
of the worsted yarn, with the fibers, 
however, raised from, and uniformly 
spread on, the textural surface. With 
the fibers thus laterally exposed to the 
light, in contrast to the ends of the 
fibers as in the melton fabric, the lustre 
value in the wool is enforced, and this 
imparts bloom and quality of hue to | 
the dyed shades in face-finished clothes. 

Primarily, the features in the de- 
velopment of dyed-mixture shades and 
in the methods of their application wilf 
be examined. It is understood that alk 
such mixtures are a result of combin- 
ing, in definite proportions, filament 
varieties; but the influence of yarm 
structure on the quality of the mixed 
shade produced remains to be par- 
ticularized. -Assuming the ingredients 
to be wool and cotton, a vigogne yarm 
is obtained by blending the materials in 
the carding operation, and a bi-fibered’ 
worsted yarn by blending the combed 
slivers in the processes of drawing. 
These differences, in detail of thread 
construction, have to be recognized as 
having an effect on the color tone of 
the dyed melange shade. Afl other 
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technicalities being the same, the mix- 
ture tints in fabrics consisting of union 
combed yarns, are clearer in quality 
than in fabrics made of union carded 
yarns. This tinted distinctiveness, in 
the dyeing of these typical union thread 
structures, plainly arises from the 
greater uniformity of line observed, in 
the grouping of the fibers, in the wor- 
sted as compared with their arrange- 
ment and disposition in the woolen 
yarn. Thread formation is not, how- 
ever, in such instances, an elemental 
but a subsidiary factor. It does not 
qualify the filament composition of the 
mixture shade, but needs to be taken 
into account as a modifier of the degree 
of color freshness attainable in yarn or 
piece dyeing. In this sense it corre- 
sponds with other technicalities in man- 
ufacture, as, for example, the build of 
the fabric, felting, raising and finish- 
ing work, which have been shown to 
exert a modifying influence on the at- 
tribution of textural toning.—Union 
Textile Fabrication. 


GEORGE C. LOMMELL JOINS 
CAMPBELL 


Announcement has been made to 
the effect that George C. Lommell, 
formerly chief chemist for the Dicks, 
David Company, has joined the staff 
of John Campbell & Co., whose head- 
quarters are at 75 Hudson Street, 
New York City. Mr. Lommell’s con- 
nection with the Campbell organiza- 
tion became effective August 1. 
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SACCHARINE DECLARED A 
HARMLESS CONDIMENT 


British and U. S. Experts Scout Alle- 
gations That It Injures Health 


There has appeared in the London 
Daily Chronicle and a number of 
other papers an article originating in 
Vienna dealing with saccharine and 
sugar, and their relative effects as 
dietetics. In view of the fact that 
saccharine is an important coal-tar 
product and that many possible con- 
sumers are confused as to its nature’ 
and innocuousness—some even being 
firmly convinced that danger attends 
its use—the following reply to this 
article of Sir Jesse Boot, which also 
appeared in the Daily Chronicle, ought 
to be of interest to readers of The 
REPORTER: 


Sugar, and saccharine, while both 
exhibiting the property of sweetness, 
belong really to entirely different cat- 
egories in dietetics. Sugar is, prop- 
erly used, a valued foodstuff. Sac- 
charine is not, in any sense of the 
words, a foodstuff; it is a condiment, 
comparable in its uses to pepper, mus- 
tard, etc. 

For more than thirty years my firm 
has been selling saccharine. During 
the war, at the urgent request of the 
Government, we started its manufac- 
ture on a large scale, and have since 
continued it. During all these years 
we have supplied many millions of 
people, and we are at present sending 
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out millions of tablets weekly in ad- 
dition to the saccharine manufactured 
for the home market and for export 
to all parts of the world. 

Among the countless number of 
those who have used this article, we 
have never heard of one case of un- 
toward results from its use. Used in 
the proper moderate quantity as a 
sweetener and not as a food, it is in- 
nocuous. 

For a generation interested parties 
and governments (precisely as was 
the case with cane sugar when it was 
first introduced) have sought to prove 
that saccharine is inimical to health; 
in no authentic case has this been 
done. | 

‘On the contrary, a specially ap- 
pointed commission of the highest ex- 
perts in the U.S. A. whose food laws 
exceed in severity those of any other 
country has declared that there is no 
justification for the allegation that in 
' the quantities used saccharine is, in 
the slightest, injurious to health. 


Dye-a-Grams 


A man may think—but unless his 


thoughts amount to something they. 


won’t mean anything. 
—Oo— 

Under a column headed “Obituary” 
a prominent contemporary publishes 
notice of the annual meeting of the 
American Dyes Institute. 

—_—O— 

And also stated that the In- 
stitute would take some action on the 
Dye bill. The Dye bill may be given 
more “life” than the heading would 
intimate! 

; ee: 

Prohibition was supposed to be bet- 
ter for business. The writer lives in 
a wet country where business is good, 
therefore cannot judge! 

—O-— 

Shutting down mills and entertain- 
ing the employees seems like camou- 
flaged philanthropy! 

—_O-— 

It’s about time the feeling in Ire- 

land was bottled up by “Cork.” 
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No doubt textile operatives, now ~ 
having the opportunity for a vaca- 
tion, prefer to work! 


—O—_ 


Taking consideration of the per- 
sistent support given the industry by 
The ReporTER, support by the indus- 
try of the new Technical Section 
would be in order. 


—o— ) 

Do the other fellow before he does 

you, is giving Scripture an awful 
twist! But it seems more popular. 
—=(yo—= ; 

We had a friend visit us from 

“Congress” Street, Boston, which will 

account for the lack of “punch” in 

the Dye-A-Grams this issue, the 

“punch” having been disposed of oth- 


erwise. 
Gore 


COMPARATIVE RESULTS 
SHOWN ON NEW BACH- 
MEIER COLOR CARD 


A new Chrome Color Sample Card 
just issued be Bachmeier & Company, 
Inc., 438 West 3th Street, New York, 
N. Y., has been arranged so that a 
comparison of the results by the three 
chroming methods may be seen at a 
glance. 

The dyeings are placed in three col- 
umns, Unichrome and Top Chrome 
dyeing methods are placed side by side 
and where any method is unsuitable for 
a color, it is so indicated in plain type. 

Of special value to users of this 
class of colors is an appended chart 
showing the results of fastness and 
property tests of all the thirty-two 
colors shown. 

The result is a card that fulfills every 
requirement of the trade and so simple 
in makeup as to be easily understood. 

Unichrome is a name adopted by 
Bachmeier & Company, Inc., to desig- 
nate ‘the process in which mordanting 
and dyeing is done at the same time, 
and is used to avoid confliction with 
names used by other concerns. ¢ 
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NEW MINERAL DYESTUFFS 

M. Malcolmson and F. W. V. Fitz- 
gerald have taken out a patent for the 
manufacture of new dyestuffs and for 
new processes. Certain salts of metals 
are capable of reacting with other salts 
of minerals or metals to fix various 
shades on wool. When certain of these 
colors do not dye cotton the addition 
of sulphur enables various shades of 
color to be produced and fixed on the 
vegetable fiber. 


The inventor, naturally, does not as- 
sert that he has discovered that mineral 
and metallic substances are of use in 
the production or fixing of colors, but 
claims to have invented a method of 
treating certain substances of mineral 
or metallic origin in a novel manner, 
whereby the use of these substances for 
dyeing may be greatly extended and 
more economical. 

To obtain light, medium, and deep 
shades of brown to black on woolen 
yarn or fabric, at temperatures varying 
from 60 deg. to 180 deg. Fahr., a lead 
compound, such as lead oxide, car- 
bonate, nitrate, acetate or sulphate of 
lead, is used in the proportion of from 
2 per cent upwards of the weight of 
material to be dyed. After stirring this 
into the dye beck, a small proportion of 
caustic soda is added, from 1 per cent 
upwards, calculated upon the weight of 
the goods to be dyed. 

When the caustic soda has dissolved 
the yarn or fabric is entered. If oxide 
or carbonate of lead has been used, the 
color will gradually develop after a few 
hours in the cold. By heating the dye 
beck to a temperature from 100 deg. to 
180 deg. Fahr. (care being taken not 
to tender the goods by too high a tem- 
perature) the color can be developed 
in from twenty to thirty minutes. 

If too deep a color is obtained, this 
may be rectified by passing the goods 
through a dilute sulphuric acid bath or 
by the addition of sulphuric acid to the 
dye beck. Nitric acid may be used in 
the place of sulphuric acid if a brighter 
yellowish color is desired. The addi- 
tion of salt to the dye beck retards the 
development of the color. 
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Calcium hydrate may be used in the 
place of the hydrate of soda if desired. 
Since, however, this is converted into 
carbonate in the process of dyeing, 
caustic soda is preferred because the 
carbonate is soluble, whereas calcium 
carbonate is insoluble, and further, the 
insoluble carbonate becomes entangled 
or embedded in the fiber. However, 
the formation of an insoluble carbonate, 
when calcium hydrate is added direct 
to the dye beck, can be prevented by 
the use of a small quantity of sal 
ammoniac. This effects the formation 
of ammoniate carbonate, which is vola- 
tile, and of soluble calcium chloride in 
the place of the insoluble carbonate. 

The insoluble lead compounds can 
be mechanically mixed with sodium 
carbonate and calcium oxide, in various. 
proportions, this mixture yielding a 
dyestuff capable of giving a good di- 
rect browri to woolen when used alone. 
Three parts of an insoluble lead com- 
pound, such as litharge, mixed with 
four parts of calcium oxide and six 
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parts of sodium carbonate (the whole 
being thoroughly ground down and 
mixed together) makes a good mixture. 
From 1 per cent upwards of this mix- 
ture, calculated: upon the quantity of 


wool to be dyed, may be used to give 
a brown to woolen. 


Good results have been obtained by 
adding various quantities of this mix- 
ture to the bath, at from 100 deg. to 
120 deg. Fahr., entering the goods to 
be dyed at 180 deg. to 212 deg. Fahr., 
dyeing taking from thirty minutes up- 
wards, according to shade. 

In manufacturing a dyestuff from 
these lead compounds, a saturated solu- 
tion of a soluble lead salt is combined 
with a soluble salt of iron or copper 
which contains water of crystallization 
by first rendering the iron or copper 
salt anhydrous, and then replacing the 
water of crystallization by the saturated 
lead solution. 
ganic coloring matters may be added to 
this lead soluble and dissolved in it 
prior to its being combined with the an- 
hydrous iron or copper salt. The quan- 
tity of iron or copper salt to be used 
will, of course, be calculated from the 
known quantity of water of crystalliza- 
tion originally containe in a given 
quantity of the iron or copper salt. 
The water of crystallization must be 
equal to, or greater than, the water 
contained in the lead solution. 


The combination of the lead solution 
with a copper salt yields a dyestuff 
capable of impairing a good direct 
khaki to woolen, when used in conjunc- 
tion with an alkaline mordant. The 
combination of an iron salt with the 
lead solution yields a brown. 


When using the combination of a 
solution of a soluble lead salt with the 
anhydrous copper sulphate or salt pre- 
viously described, a mordant is used, 
composed of a ground down mixture 
of sodium carbonate and calcium oxide. 
Six parts of sodium carbonate and four 
parts of calcium make a good mixture, 
but other proportions may be used. 
Dyestuff and mordant may be used in 
equal proportions, the combined quan- 


Soluble vegetable or or-' 
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tities being regulated according to the 
depth of shade. 

In dyeing with these substances the 
required quantity of dyestuff is entered 
into the dye bath at from 90 deg. to 120 
deg. Fahr. When the dyestuff has dis- 
solved the goods are entered and the 
temperature of the dye liquor raised to 
212 deg. Fahr. While the dye liquer 
is coming to the boil the required quan- 
tity of mordant is put in with a en- 
ameled iron vessel with from twelve 
times upward by bulk of cold water, 
and the liquid is brought to the boil. 
After the sediment has settled, and 


“when the dye bath has been raised to 


212 deg. Fahr., the goods are lifted 
and the clear mordant liquor is put into 
the dye water. If necessary, a strainer 
is used to prevent any of the sediment 
passing into the dye bath. 


It will be obvious that an extensive 
variety of shades may be produced by 
mixing the various substances or by 
successively dyeing the same fabric 
with two or more of the colors. The 
production of certain of these shades, 
however, necessitates the use of an 
acidified solution of the metallic salt. 


For tissue printing various resists or 
alterants may be topically applied prior 
to the dyeing of the fabric in order to 
produce various effects. 


As an instance of the use of sulphur 
when the color goes on wool but not 
upon cotton, sulphur is added to the 
extent of from one-quarter to one-half 
of the weight of the lead compound 
used before mixing in the caustic cal- 
cium or sodium hydrate. After enter- 
ing the cotton goods, the dye bath is 
brought to 212 deg. Fahr., at which 
temperature the color rapidly takes 
upon the cotton. 

The inventor is of the opinion that 
with certain exceptions, these colors 
result from the formation of wholly or 
moderately insoluble metallic sulphides 
within or upon the yarn or fabric to 
be dyed. In this connection it may be 
stated that the inventor has found that 
the use of a metallic sulphate, or the 
addition of sulphur to the dyestuff, 
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tends to intensify or deepen the shades 
produced upon the wool. 

It is not only the alkaline reactions 
or the formations of alkaline or neutral 
sulphurets that produce certain shades, 
but certain metals—copper, for in- 
stance—have their sulphides precipi- 
tated by the evolution within, or the 
passing of sulphureted hydrogen 
through an acidified solution of their 
salts. Fibers which do not contain sul- 
phur in themselves should be treated in 
the manner indicated for cotton —Pos- 
selt’s Textile Journal. 


DYEING AND PRINTING WITH 
TANNIN DYESTUFFS 

This process, the work of Nicolas 
Wosnessensky, of Moscow-Priesnia, 
forms the subject of German patent 
308,815. The application of the one- 
bath method in dyeing is well known, 
and has been described in the previous 
patents 95,718 and 120,316. By the 
present method, however, the tannin 
and the dyestuff are not applied at the 
same time, but the one after the other. 
Moreover, the earlier process (German 
patent 120,316) is serviceable only for 
the production of pale and medium 
shades. According to this, the ma- 
terial, fabric or yarn, is padded with a 
solution or mixture containing the 
coloring matter, tannin, and a phenol, 
especially resorcin, as the solvent. The 
use of resorcin in dyeing in this way 
does not constitute a novelty as was 
set forth in the “Bulletin of the Soc. 
Ind. de Mulhouse,” of 1901. Resorcin 
has, however, only been used till now 
for the fixation of coloring matters, and 
in that form of application has not 
given satisfactory results. The appli- 
cation was not previously known of 
resorcin for effecting the solution of 
the compound of the coloring matter 
with tannin, nor of the compound of 
tannin, coloring matter, and antimony 
salt. This particular application of 
resorcin constitutes the novelty of the 
present invention. To effect the solu- 
tion (only of the two components, dye- 
stuff and tannin), other alcohols may be 
employed. But without resorcin the 
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resulting colors are less fast, because 
the phenol becomes vaporized during 
the drying operation, and proper asso- 
ciation of the color with the fiber there- 
by hindered. The problem is the pro- 
duction of colors, fast to rubbing, by 
the. use of the tannin dyestuffs, which 
up to now has not been solved. A prize 
has been offered for the solution of this 
problem by the Society of Dyers and 
Colorists. 

The use of tannin together with the 
dyestuff is also known in calico print- 
ing, but the application of these two 
components together with antimony 
salts was not known, and for such a 
method a prize was offered by the So- 
ciete Ind. de Mulhouse. Example I: 
The goods are padded with a mixture 
composed of Methylene blue, from 5 to 
40 parts; resorcin, from 25 to 50 parts; 
tannin, from 10 to 80 parts; acetic acid, 
from 50 to 200 parts; water, war, 640 
parts. The goods are eventually 
steamed, passed through a solution oi 
antimony salt, and washed. Example 
II: The goods are printed with a paste 
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made up of. Methylene blue, from 5 to 
30 parts; resorcin, from 25 to 100 
parts; .tartaric’ acid) (irom )20 eta. 40 
parts; tannin, from 15 to 100 parts; 
acetic acid, 100 parts; tartar emetic, 
from 5 to 20 parts; water and gum- 
tragacanth thickening, 620 parts. After 
printing, the material is steamed and 
washed.—Textile Colorist. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 
Under the laws of New York, the 
M. Ames Chemical Works have been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,- 
000. Headquarters will be at Glens 


Falls, and the incorporators are L. A. 
Baldwin and W. H. and GuBaBarper: 





The Biscayne Goer Company 
has been incorporated under the laws 
of Florida with a capital of $50,060. 
Headquarters of the new enterprise 
will be located at Jacksonville, that 
state. E. L. Carter is president of 
the company and R. L. Eubanks is 
secretary and treasurer. 





The plant of the Dominion Tar & 
Chemical Company, Sydney, Nova 
Scotia, has been tied up for a fort- 
night owing to damage caused by a 
fire which resulted when some hot 
pitch ignited woodwork. 
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The Ault & Wiborg Company, of 
Cincinnati, has purchased the plant 
and other interests of the Queen City 


Varnish Company, Dana Street and 


Montgomery Road, Evanston, just 
outside of Cincinnati. This plant is 
said to be one of the largest and most 
modern in the country. 





Announcement has been made by 
the Croton Color & Chemical Com- 
pany to the effect that it has recently 
completed an addition to the main 
building of its plant at Croton, N. Y. 
The company has also purchased an 
additional tract of land to provide for 
future expansion. 





Announcement has been made to 
the effect that Innis, Speiden & Co., 
New York, have acquired the prop- 
erty at 722-732 West Austin Avenue, 
Chicago. The Chicago offices and 
warehouses of the company will be 
removed to this address after exten- 
sive alterations and improvements 
have been completed. 





The Morgan-Roche Chemical Ma- 
chine Corporation has been organ- 
ized at New Brunswick, N. J., with a 
capital of $100,000. The incorpora- 
tors consist of Thomas A. Roche and 
William Morgan, of South River, and 
E. F. Couch, of New Brunswick. 





To manufacture cotton and woolen 
goods, the White Manufacturing 
Company has been incorporated un- 
der the laws of Vermont. Headquar- 
ters of the company will be located at 
Brattleboro, and the capital is $50,- 
000. The incorporators consist of 
I) FS “Clark, PiU Eeimersoi, se awe 
Harvey and Harold E. Whitney, all 
of Brattleboro. 





The Jacques Wolf Chemical Com- 
pany, Clifton, N. J., has awarded a 
contract to L. Swenson, 631 Main 
otréet, Passaic Nis ton thererce tions 
of a new two-story plant at Passaic. 
The new structure will cost in the 
neighborhood of $60,000. | 
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“THERE IS ONLY ONE ARGUMENT” 


British Controversy Over Dye Import 
Licensing Develops Plain Speaking 


ATCH carefully for news of the 
: dye making and dye consum- 
ing industries of England dur- 
ing the next few weeks. The news will 
be of intense interest to those who are 
concerned with the American dyé in- 
dustry, for precisely the same contro- 
versy over protection that exists here 
has descended upon our British cousins 
and is now in active progress. You 
will have a splendid chance to observe 
how they handle such things overseas, 
and to note the striking similarity of 
the arguments, for and against, to those 
now so familiar to us. And you may 
be able to gather in a valuable hint or 
two. 

In many respects the British situa- 
tion, in the brief course of its develop- 
ment, has revealed a clarity of vision 
and a directness of expression not al- 
ways to be found on this side of the 
water. There is not, for instance, much 
mincing of words in the following, from 
an editorial in the Dyer and Calico 
Printer: 

“Tt is now very generally admitted 
that the existence of a strong synthetic 


dye-making industry is a military ne- 
cessity, and essential to the defense and 
security of the United Kingdom. It 
follows that some measure of protec- 
tion must be afforded to the growing 
industry and a large majority of color 
consumers is opposed to tariffs and sub- 
sidies. All the various alternative 
methods of fostering the industry have 


been considered, and the opinion of the 


Government is that assistance can be 
most effectively given by the prohibi- 
tion of the importation of synthetic 
dyestuffs except under license. There 
may be objections in some quarters to 
a continued control of imports, which 
we take it will not be too rigorously 
stringent, but at least the critics should 
be prepared to suggest an alternative.” 

There is an air of finality about that 
which is most refreshing and which 
would come as a welcome relief if in- 
jected into the struggle in this country. 
There must be certain advantages, after 
all, in having a Government which 
knows its own mind and is capable of 
taking action without debating for 
eighteen months. 
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Some more of what the British think 
on this subject is shown by the remarks 
of Vernon Clay at a meeting of the 
Color Users’ Association in Manchester. 
Mr. Clay is chairman of the Recon- 
struction Committee of the Association, 
and he, also, showed what will soon 
happen by declaring that the policy of 
the British Government was, in view of 
the part played by the dye-making in- 
dustry in the war, that it was essential 
for the national security that the syn- 
thetic color-making factories should be 
in existence and maintained with their 
staffs of chemists and other experts, 
that their equipment should be equal 
in extent to that of any other possible 
hostile nation, and that all this should 
be brought about without placing the 
textile and other color-using industries 
in a disadvantageous competitive po- 
sition. | 

That is no more nor less than what 
the dye makers have always maintained 
in the United States, but, gracious, 
what a flood of charges that they were 
devilishly trying to get the textile man- 
ufacturers at their mercy, for future 
plucking at their leisure! The reader 
will observe, incidentally, that the mil- 
itary note is here again dominant. 


From Yorkshire, however, we learn 
something still more interesting, via our 
neighbor, the Dyer. Sir Robert Horne, 
M.P., it seems, has given “assurance” in 
the course of a speech on the dye situ- 
ation, that the prohibition of the im- 
portation of foreign colors, except un- 
der license, “will be the policy adopted 
by the Government to protect. the Brit- 
ish dye-making industry.” How simple! 
That’s all there is to it. The Govern- 
ment decides that it is the proper thing, 
and then the Government does it. No 
need of getting hot under the collar, or 
abjectly begging for something which 
the people of an entire nation have a 
right to demand—namely, that they 
shall be defended against possible ag- 
gression as efficiently as the people of 
any other nation. Think of the time 
saved! Think of our Fourth-of-July or- 
ators telling of the advantages of free- 
dom! Think—oh, what’s the use, any- 
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way. Billiken, the “God-of-Things-as- 
They-Are,” not “-as-They-Ought-to- 
Be,” must remain in the ascendancy. We 
wouldn’t trade Governments, at that; 
ours was not always thus and will not 
always remain so. 

However, to continue: The York- 
shire correspondent of the paper from 
which we are quoting, writes that the 
announcement of the intention of the 
British Government with regard to dye 
import licensing “has been received on 
the whole with. satisfaction in York- 
shire’—a dye-using district if there 
ever was one! He further states that: 

“Dyers, who felt that the restrictions 
might hamper their business, have some- 
what modified their views during the 


period in which the restrictions have 


been removed, for they have discovered 
that not only are there not abundant 
supplies of much-wanted colors in Ger- 
many, but that their purchase is neither 
a simple nor a cheap business. And 
looking further ahead into the future 
they are not impervious to the meaning 
of a home color industry independent 
of foreign supplies, and to the advan- 
tage to users which will accrue from 
an independent home industry.” 

Here is an interesting bit; it sounds 
so homelike: 


“Tt is hardly to be expected that the 
matter will be permitted to go through 
Parliament without some attempt to 
make political. capital Gutwot, i sin 
fact, there are already signs that the 
subject is arousing ire in some quarters. 
One journal expresses itself thus: ‘This 
is a matter upon which it is to be hoped 
the Free Trade contingent in the House 
of Commons will keep a watchful eye. 
Protection is bad in any form. Protec- 
tion in the form of import licenses is 
particularly insidious... .’ 


“After the late war,’ comments the 
Yorkshire writer anent this extract 
from the journal which he quotes, “it 
is difficult to understand how this busi- 
ness can be regarded from the ordinary 
standards of Free Trade and Protec- 
tion.” 

That might almost have come 
from The Reporter, or from Dr. Herty, 
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or from any one of a multitude now 
engaged in trying to help spread the 
light. Here’s some more: 

“Everyone knows what Free Trade 
means in regard to its healthy competi- 
tion and its effect on prices from the 
consumer’s standpoint. But surely the 
same standards cannot be applied in 
dealing with an industry vital to the 
nation in case of war, which, if left to 
face in its nascent state the formidable 
competition of a thoroughly well-estab- 
lished monopoly, must expire quickly 
and ignominiously. The color industry 
of this country is no sort of case upon 
Which to apply the ordinary fiscal argu- 
ments. There is only one argument— 
it is an essential war industry, and dyers, 


no less than those who ultimately pay . 


for the cost of dyeing their clothes, etc., 
know that it has to be protected what- 
ever the cost.” 

That’s what we call excellent logic, 
truly well expressed. “There is only 
one argument—it is an essential war 
industry.” Beside that, all other con- 
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tentions pale into insignificance. That’s 
getting down to brass tacks. There are 
plenty of excellent reasons, but they 
only lend added weight to the main one. 
If they did not exist, the need would 
still be as great. Forget them. 
Someone ought to mail a marked copy 
of that paragraph to Senator Thomas— 
and others too numerous to mention. 
Perhaps someone will. Don’t be afraid 
that you may not be the only one; if 
several copies reach him—and the 
others—it can do no possible harm that 
we can think of. If readers thought 


-we would attend to it, no one else 


would, and then there would only be 
one copy. We may, anyway—but don’t 
depend on it. We are rather busy and 
very forgetful. . 

Meanwhile, even at the risk of perpe- 
trating a plagiarism, it might be a good 
plan to adopt those words for a slogan 
to be used in the Fall and Winter cam- 
paign. We know of no better. 

“There is only one argument—it is 
an essential war industry!” 
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“_._BUT NOT AN APOLOGY” 


Readers will receive this issue of The 
REPORTER in two sections, both mailed 
in the same container, the larger repre- 
senting the inauguration of our prom- 
ised Monthly Technical Section which 
is to be given over to the practical ap- 
plication of dyestuffs and the equip- 
ment used by the dyer and textile work- 
er. That the first number of the Tech- 
nical Section is somewhat of a dis- 
appointment to us is freely acknowl- 
edged; that it could have been greatly 
improved upon by us in view of the 
shortness of the allotted time and the 
unexpected interposition of other ob- 
stacles, we feel at liberty to deny. 

On page 19 of the new publication 
will be found a discussion of some of 
these under the heading: “An Explana- 
tion.” We ask that you read this, partly 
in justice to the publishers, but prin- 
cipally because we want you to know 
that there is a better service coming to 
you from us than the present issue 
would appear to indicate. After you 
have read it, you will understand why 
we want you to regard-+this number as 
being more an announcement than a 
fulfillment. 

Despite its obvious shortcomings, we 
dare to hope that it will not be totally 
devoid of interest. It is very, very far 
from the ideal which we had in mind, 
however, but being confronted by un- 
foreseen difficulties, we simply had to 
make an honest effort and ask the 
reader to accept our assurance that the 
realization of that ideal is not so far off 


as might be supposed. Knowing that: 


he will believe we acted in good faith, 
we do not think he will require an apol- 
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ogy for what will presently be seen to 
be but the first step of a progressive 
and rapid series. The first step hap- 
pens to be longer than the second, in 
such an undertaking, but curiously 
enough, the second is far more spectacy 
ular and will show much more obvious 
results. 

We regret the fact that Professor 
Olney could not have taken an active 
interest in the first number. We regret | 
the lack of original contributions, but 
—again, the time was too short and we 
were beset by last-minute apologies on 
every hand. Such as it is, the first 
number will have to stand upon its own 
merits until its stronger brother appears 
in September. 

As before set out, it is the intention 
to devote the Technical Section to the 
application of dyes in all their different 
phases; dyeing, bleaching and finishing 
machinery, and, as far as possible, ev- 
ery aspect of the color industry. Such 
a publication can be made of interest 
to every one connected with the manu- 
facture or application of dyestuffs; 


there is a distinct call for more prac- 


tical treatment of such subjects as 
abound in this field, and there are many 
qualified to handle these subjects. 

The next issue will see us much 
farther along the way. 


THE BEST OF LUCK 


Those who witnessed a_ per- 
formance of “It pays to Advertise” 
during the run of that comedy sev- 
eral years ago, will no doubt recall 
the attempted “conversation,” in an 
office scene, between three of the 
principal characters, consisting of a 
lively French mademoiselle, speak- 
ing no English, and the two. youth- 
ful heroes, speaking only a word or 
two of French. It was the desire of 
the latter to find out whether the 
lady was superstitious, but neither 
knew the French expression. After 
many labored attempts and eloquent 
signs which elicited only blank 
stares, one finally seized her um- 
brella and, opening it quickly, held 
it over her head. The effect was 
electrical. A perfect torrent of un- 
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intelligible protestations, accompa- 
nied by violent gestures of disappro- 
val and a hasty stepping to one side, 
came from mademoiselle, whereupon 
the experimenter turned to his com- 
panion, with a broad grin, and re- 
marked, “She’s superstitious, all 
right!” 

Most people are, to a greater or 
less degree. It is difficult to find an 
individual, no matter how highly edu- 
cated and scornful of such weak- 
nesses, who has not at least one pet 
aversion or delight based upon signs 
and portents. Numbers, gems, the 
new moon, mirrors, ladders, salt and 
a host of other things play a con- 
spicuous part in the occasional con- 
duct of some; and while. we take a 
pride in being at least as free as the 
average, there has come to our atten- 
tion an occurrence, said to be highly 
favorable, which is too conspicuous 
to let pass without comment of some 
sort. We refer to the fact that the 
Monthly Technical Section of The 
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REPORTER is being launched in cone 
nection with Volume VII, Number 7, 
of this publication. 

From time immemorial the super- 
stitious have associated the best of 
nck sewith. the number. 7: © Pages 
would be required to set forth in de- 
tail the multitude of traditions with 
which it has been surrounded and 
the wealth of significance attached to 
it by widely separated races. Who 
has not heard the appeal “Come 
seven’? The world was made in six 
days and the seventh set aside for 
rest; we are commanded to forgive 
seven times, and then seventy times 
seven. We have heard of the pow- 
ers of the seventh son of a seventh 
son; there are seven ages of man, 
whose allotted years are seventy; 
there are the seven wonders of the 
world, the traditional seven years of 
plenty, the—er—Seven Sutherland Sis- 
ters, the Seven Sleepers, the Siventeenth 
av March; there were seven Apos- 

(Concluded on page 14.) 
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THE BEST OF LUCK 
(Concluded from page 9.) 


tles—if you don’t count the other 
five; there were seven plagues sent 
against Egypt—here, that won’t do! 
—and, well—there were seven estab- 
lishments producing dyes in Amer- 
ica before the war. 


We don’t seem to be uniformly 
successful with our citations, and 
perhaps it may be as well to stop. 
Those who don’t feel that there is 
enough weight in the whole subject 
will please remember that this is a 
hot-weather editorial and make al- 
lowances. Bear with us; there may 
be more point further on. At all 
events, if there is any virtue in the 
number % at all, we mean to invoke 
it most sincerely now in behalf of 
our new enterprise. 

We are not naturally superstitious, 
but in childhood invariably found it 
bad luck to break a mirror. We 
should have objected strenuously if 
asked to sleep thirteen in a bed. 
Once we walked under a painter’s 
ladder and ruined a suit to which we 
were greatly attached. Later in life, 
while slumming, we spilled some salt 
in a restaurant, threw the prescribed 
pinch over our shoulder only to have 
it find lodgment in the eye of the 
waiter, and immediately had a fight 
on our hands which lingers in our 
memory as notable. It was that 
kind of a restaurant and that kind of 
A Walter, atte nets 

Such superstitions were come by 
honestly. They are the result of bit- 
ter, practical experience with an in- 
tensely practical world. There is an- 
other, however, still more firmly im- 
planted, and acquired through the 
same kind of experience. It is a su- 
perstition about advertising. We be- 
lieve it is awfully bad luck for a 
business man not to advertise, or to 
stop advertising. The German dye 
makers had the same _ superstition; 
they did not fly in the face of it, and 
hence there was a deeply-rooted su- 
perstition among American and other 
consumers, now dying hard, to the 
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effect that nobody but a German could 
make acceptable colors. 

_The American dye makers are ac- 
quiring this superstition about adver- 
tising and publicity, but it is not 
coming quickly enough. When they 
reach a point where they are mor- 
tally afraid not to make their wares 
properly known, then they can stop 
being mortally afraid of their own 
future. They can attain their own 
particular seventh heaven if the Dye 
bill passes in December, but they 
must not merely sit idle and hope. 
Much effective publicity work can be 
done before that time, and they 
should bestir themselves. Once they 
become imbued with the superstition 
that it does pay to advertise and to 
sow the country with carefully pre- 
pared news matter, the best of luck 
will attend them. 

Meanwhile, we cling to our belief 
in the power of the Seventh Number 
of a Seventh Volume, and will con- 
tinue to do our bit as heretofore. 


U. S. 1919-20 COTTON EXPORTS 
SHOW GAIN OVER PRECED- 
ING FISCAL YEAR 


Cotton exported from the United 
States during June amounted to 241,- 
449 bales, totalling 122,932,172 
pounds, valued at $50,140,705, ac- 
cording to statistics made public by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

During June of last year exports 
of cotton amounted to 690,169 bales, 
weighing 351,107,558 pounds, valued 
at $111,833,962. 

Exports of cotton during the fiscal 
year ending with June, 1920, totaled 
6,915,408 bales. These weighed 3,- 
543,743,487 pounds and had a value 
of $1,381,707,502. Comparing ex- 
ports during the fiscal year just end- 
ed with those of the year before 
shows a gain in exports in bales, 
pounds and value. 

During the fiscal year ending with 
June, 1919, exports of cotton amount- 
ed to 5,853,895 bales, weighing 2,- 
762,946,754 pounds, with a valuation 
of $873,579,669. 
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NEWPORT IN FIELD WITH 
THREE VAT DYES; MORE 
TO FOLLOW 


Under the designation “Newport 
Anthrene” the Newport Chemical 
Works, Inc., have placed upon the 
market three vat dyes, according to 
an announcement just received from 
that corporation’s office at Passaic, 
N. J. The colors are as follows: 
Newport Anthrene Dark Blue B O 
Paste, Newport Anthrene Green B 
Paste, and Newport Anthrene Black. 
These are 1214 per cent pastes, and 
correspond in other respects to In- 
danthrene colors of the same desig- 
nation. It is further announced by 
the company that these are but the 
forerunners of additional colors in 
the same class now in preparation. 

The branch sales offices of the com- 
pany are located at Boston, Mass.; 
Proyidence,k,; 1:5. Philadelphia;) Pa. ; 
Chicago, Ill., and Greensboro, N. C. 


GERMAN REPARATIONS COL- 
ORS REACH INDIA 


The first consignment of German 
reparation alizarine dyes for Madras, 
India, has been received; it amounts 
to 200 casks of 4 cwt. each. Madras 
agents of the British, Alizarine Com- 
pany are not at liberty to charge any 
price they choose. The Government 
fixes the price per pound and local 
merchants have to sell the dyes at 
that rate; they are allowed a fixed 
per cent as commission on the net 
proceeds after deducting duty and 
handling charges. The sale price of 
alizarine has now been fixed at 1 ru- 
pee 3 annas (38 cents) per pound. 


PRODUCTION OF INDIGO IN 
MANCHURIA 


The annual production of indigo in 
Manchuria approximates four to five 
million pounds, of which about one- 
third is disposed of in the Mukden 
market, reports Consul-General Al- 
bert W. Pontious. The best quality 
sold there in May at 26 cents per one 
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and one-third pounds, and the cheap- 
er grades at 15 and 21 cents. In fa- 
vorable soil the yield per fifteen acres 
is estimated at from twenty to twen- 
ty-five thousand pounds of leaves, 
from which about 533 pounds of 
crude indigo is obtainable. 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 


Names and addresses of any of the 
firms mentioned below may be obtained 
by direct application to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which compiled the list, or any 
of its district and co-operative offices. 
The Bureau does not furnish credit rat- 
ings or assume responsibility as to the 
standing of foreign inquirers. Applica- 
tions for particulars should refer to 
opportunity numbers; and in case in- 
formation is desired regarding’ more 
than one, inquiries, should be made on 
separate sheets. 


33344.—A merchant company in In- 
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dia desires to purchase cotton, woolen, 
and silk piece goods, and yarns. Ref- 
erences. 

-———-O-— 

33445.—An importing firm in Asia 
Minor desires to purchase cotton yarn 
and woolen goods. References. 

—o-— 

33284.—A merchant firm in Albania 
desires to purchase linen, woolen cloth, 
cotton cloth, etc., in large quantities. 
Quotations should be given c. 1. f. Sa- 


loniki or Valona. Correspondence 
should be in French. 
—_—O— 


33433.—A manufacturer and com- 
mercial representative in Poland desires 
to secure an agency from firms for the 
sale of textiles, machinery, and mill sup- 
plies. Correspondence may be in Eng- 
lish. References. 

—QO— 

33380.—An American firm, having 
inquiries from China for American 
goods, desires to purchase or secure an 
agency from mills manufacturing tex- 
tiles such as used and sold in China. 
References. 

—O— 

33403.—A sales agent in Switzerland 
desires to secure a general agency for 
the sale of engines, foodstuffs, and tex- 
tile goods. Correspondence may be in 
English. References. 

—_O— 

33415.—A mercantile firm in India 
desires to secure an agency for the sale 
of engines, foodstuffs, and textile goods. 
Correspondence may be in English. Ref- 
erences. 

—o— 

33415.—A mercantile firm in India 
desires to secure an agency for the sale 
of cotton piece goods, silk and woolen 
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goods, laces, hosiery, sundries, fancy 
toilet articles, and colors. Quotations 
should be given c. i. f£. Karachi or Bom- 
bay. Payment at 30 days’ sight against 
documents. Reference. 

_ —O— 

33360.—A trading company in Can- 
ada desires to be placed in touch with 
manufacturers for the sale in Canada 
and in England of curtains, knit goods, 
cotton goods of all kinds, silks, and 
general merchandise. Reference. 

pi Oa 

33428.—A firm of merchants in Nor- 
way desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of textiles, dry goods, and clothing 
for men, women, and children. Quo- 
tations should be given c. 1. f. Norwe; 
gian port. Payment to be made through 
banks in Norway and New York. Ref- 
erences. 

—o-—- 

33402.—The American representative 
of a firm in Brazil is about to go to that 
country and desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of silk and cotton yarns, fine 
hosiery, iron and steel products, heavy 
chemicals, turpentine, and rosin. Ref- 
erence. 

—O— 

33379.—A firm of commercial rep- 
resentatives in Switzerland desires to 
secure an agency for the sale of raw 
materials of all kinds, especially cotton, 
wool, fibers, oils, hides, steel, and yarns. 
Quotations should be given c. 1. f. 
French or Belgian port. Payment to 
be cash. References. 

—o— 

33367.—A commercial agency com- 
pany in Belgium desires to secure the 
representation of firms for the sale of 
manufactured textiles and _ clothing. 
Quotations should be given c. i. f. Ant- 
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werp. Payment to be made against doc- 
uments. Correspondence may be in 
English. References. 

—O-— 


33351.—A commercial representative 
firm in Spain desires to secure the 
agency for the sale of men’s hosiery in 
lisle, cotton, silk, and artificial silk. Quo- 
tations should be given c. i. f. Spanish 
ports. Correspondence should be in 
Spanish. References. 

—-O— 

33395.—A merchant in Switzerland 
desires to purchase large quantities of 
socks and stockings for men, women, 
and children. Quotations should be 
gven c. i. f. European port. Payment 
to ke made on receipt of goods. Cor- 
respondence should be in French. Pef- 
erence. 

—O— 


33407 —An importing firm in India 
desires to secure an agency for the sale 
of cotton piece goods, caustic soda, sta- 
tionery, sundries, soaps, perfumery, 
hardware, metals, tools, etc. Quota- 
tions should be given c. i. f. Indian port. 
Payment to be made against documents 
through bank. Reference. 

—o—- 

33375.—A dealer in dyes for spinners 
and weavers in Belgium desires to pur- 
chase aniline dyes, direct dyes, basic 
acids, black and blue sulphur dyes, and 
five or ten tons of bichromate of -soda 
and bichromate of potash. Quotations 
should be given c. i. f. Antwerp. Cash 
is to be paid. Correspondence should 
be in French. Reference. 
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33425.—A mercantile company in In- 
dia desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of piece goods of white mull, white 
shirtings, prints, fancies (muslins, 
voiles, poplins), woolen shawl cloth, 
laces and embroidery, stationery, dyes, 
and hosiery. Quotations should be 
given c.1. f. Karachi or Bombay. Pay- 
ment to be cash against documents. 
References. 

—O— 


33339.—A firm of commission agents 
in India desires to secure an agency for 
the sale of piece goods, sundries, haber- 
dashery, crockery, hosiery, cutlery, toys, 
chemicals, dyes, paints, varnishes, etc. 
Quotations should be given c. i. f. In-- 
dian port. Payment by 30 days, sight 
draft through bank in India. Reference. 

—o— 

33352.—An importing firm in Japan 
desires to purchase furs, hides, skins, 
bones, hoofs, horns, bicycle accessories, 
tortoise shells, shells, colors, dyes, 
paints, drugs and chemicals, woolen 
cloth, tin plates, rails, and miscellane- 
ous novelties. Quotations c. i. f. Jap- 
anese port, and samples are requested. 
References. 

—o— 


3378.—A commercial agent in Can- 
ada desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of all kinds of canned goods, cot- 
ton goods, blankets, chocolate, cocoa, 
fountain pens, hosiery, knit goods, cur- 
tains, silks, woolen goods, underwear, 
and dry goods in general. Quotations 
should be given f. o. b. American ports. 
Payment to be cash against documents. 
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33321.—An importing firm in India 
desires to purchase and secure an 
agency for fair quantities of hosiery, 
leather goods, boots and shoes, second- 
hand clothing, and fents in voiles, shirt- 
ings, cambrics, long cloths, etc. Quo- 
tations should be given c. i. f. Indian 
port. Cash ta be paid against docu- 
ments. Reference. 

—_O— 

'33411—A commercial agent in Pol- 
and desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of leather, camel’s hair, - cotton, 
balata belting, technical leather goods, 
rubber goods and packings, cylinder 
oil, wool and cotton cardings, tools, 
machinery, agricultural implements, au- 
tomobiles, motor plows, typewriters, 
and chemicals. Correspondence may be 
in English. References 

—-O— 
33370.—Buying agents in London of 
a firm in Australia desire to purchase 
or secure an agency for the sale of 
tanning materials; heavy chemicals; 
dyestuffs for the tanning, fur, wool, 
and confectionery trades; food prod- 
ucts and raw materials used by manu- 
facturing confectioners, wholesale 
chemists, grocers, bakers, etc. Quota- 
tions should be given f. o. b. San Fran- 
cisco or New York. Reference. 
0 

3335.—A company in China desires 
to purchase 1,000,000 pounds per an- 
num of indigo paste, 20 per cent, to be 
shipped in quantities of about 100,000 
pounds per month; and also various 
quantities of aniline colors, such as di- 
rect black, malachite, green crystals, 
fuchsine crystals, and auramine. Quo- 
tations should be given c. i. f. Chinese 
ports. Payment to be cash against doc- 
uments, or letter of credit, 90 days. 
Quotations to be made in United States 
currency. Samples are requested with 
the quotations. References. 
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33453.—A merchant in Greece desires 
to secure agencies from manufacturers 
and exporters for the sale of complete 


installations for spinning and weaving ~ 


mills, laundries, soap-making plants, 
cigarette and tobacco factories, and tan- 
neries; knitting machines (both hand 
and power) for making stockings and 
socks; also rotary newspaper printing 
presses and linotype machines. Instal- 
lations of small and medium sixes are 
especially desired, large installations not 
being required. References. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 
Alberta’s wool clip in 1919 totaled 
about 2,115,000 pounds, with an ap- 
proximate value of $1,225,000, accord- 
ing to estimates made by the director 
for Alberta of the Canadian Co-oper- 
ative Wool Growers, Ltd. 





The recently incorporated Love 
Cotton Mills, Lincolnton, N. C., will 
shortly erect a 7,000-spindle plant for 
the manufacture of fine combed yarns. 





According to a recent announce- 
ment of C. L. O’Neill, secretary and 
treasurer of the Calton Hosiery Mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., the plant of this 


organization is soon to be enlarged. 


The enlargement will consist of a fin- 
ishing plant. The mills are at pres- 
ent turning out 2,000 dozen pairs of 
women’s lisle hose per week. 





A drop in wool consumption of 
nearly 17,000,000 pounds from the av- 
erage for the six months of 1920 is 
seen in the figures for June, 1920, just 
released by the Bureau of Markets, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. According to the report, 46,- 
(000,000 pounds of wool, grease wool 
equivalent, entered into manufacture 
during that month, compared with 
55,000,000 pounds for the correspond- 
ing month last year. Summaries for 
preceding months of 1920 have shown 
the following amounts used: Janu- 
ary, 72,700,000 pounds; February, 63,- 
700,000 pounds; March, 67,900,000 
pounds; April, 66,900,000 pounds; 
May, 58,600,000 pounds. 
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FALL EVENTS 


American Chemical Society Meeting and 
Chemical Show Will Feature September 


UMMER is nearly over, and with 

its passing will vanish away the 

usual period of inactivity which 
seems to affect all lines. The fall and 
winter should prove interesting, for out- 
side of the Presidential campaign which 
is to be waged, which all elements of 
the dye and dye-consuming indus- 
tries cannot but have a peculiar in- 
terest in this year, there is the third 
session of the Sixty-sixth Congress, 
opening on December 6. The ses- 
sion will last three months, when the 
Sixty-seventh Congress will come into 
being, but there can be no doubt what- 
ever that those three months will see 
the fate of the Dye bill decided once 
and for all. The measure will be 
passed. 

Two events of interest are scheduled 
for next month. One is the Chicago 
meeting of the American Chemical So- 
Giely tebe. held trom, Sept. 6 to, LO, 
inclusive, and the other is, of course, 
the Chemical Exposition, which will fol- 
low ten days after the close of the Chi- 


cago affair and last through Saturday, 
Sept. 25. 

Of the two, the former, being an or- 
ganization affair, cannot have so wide 
a popular interest as the Exposition. 
Nevertheless, since the inauguration of 
a Dye Section of the Society, the meet- 
ings of that body have come to hold a 
far greater interest to many readers of 


The REPoRTER than was always the case. 


At the present time, the dye section is 
making a drive for members, and is en- 
deavoring to secure the enrollment of 
all chemists interested in the manufac- 
ture or application of dyes. In order 
to become a member of this body it is 
first necessary to become a member of 
the Society, and those interested are - 
again urged to communicate with R. 
Norris Shreve, secretary of the Dye 


Section, at 43 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Tentative plans for the event include 
excursions to the Sherwin Williams 
Paint Company, the Carter White Lead 
Company, the Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Canning plant, the Pullman Car Com- 
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pany, the Doehler Die Casting Company, 
the Geary Iron Foundries Company, 
the Fansteel Company, the Lindsay 
Light Company, the Carnotite Reduc- 
tion Company, the National Malleable 
Castings Company and others. 

The meeting will be opened at 12.30 
on Monday, Sept. 6, with a luncheon 
to the directors and Advisory Commit- 
tee given by the directors of the Chi- 
cago Chemists’ Club. The general 
meeting, however, will not start until the 
following day at 10 o’clock in the Gold 
Room of the Congress Hotel, where 
Dr. Julius Stieglitz, honorary chairman 
of the convention, and representative of 
the Chicago “ssociation of Commerce, 
will deliver the opening address. This 
address will be followed by a response 
from President W. A. Noyes, who will 
deliver his presidential address on 
Wednesday at 8 o’clock P. M. Private 
cars will convey members from New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
other cities. 

The Reporter had hoped to give this 
week the complete program for the 
chemical exposition, but takes this op- 
portunity of announcing that the one 
presented through the daily newspapers 
has been withdrawn for changes and 
additions. The final program should 
be ready next week. 

However, interest has been stimulated 
by the announcement that there has 
been arranged the largest symposium 
‘on chemical engineering ever carried 
out in this country. Up to the present, 
four symposiums have been scheduled, 
all having special interest. One will be 
of Fuel Economy, one on Materials 


Handling, one under the general head 
of Chemical Engineering, and a fourth 
on Industrial Management. 

Many important topics will be treated 
when the Fuel Economy Division holds 
its session. Among the papers to be 
read will be one on “Fluid Heat Trans- 
mission,” by A. B. McKechnie, Parks- 
Cramer Company; one on “Refractory 
Cement; Life Insurance for a Fur- 
nace,’ F. W. Reisman, Quigley Fur- 
nace Specialties Company; another on 
“Producer Gas and the Modern Me- 
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chanical Producer,” by W. B. Chap- 
man, Chapman Engineering Company ; 
and one on “Preventing Conduction 
and Radiation Heat Waste,” by S. L. 
Barnes, Armstrong Cork Co., W. O. 
Rankin, of Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Company, will talk on ‘Powdered 
Coal,” and there will also be an ad- 
dress by Conrad Dressler, of the Amer- 
ican Dressler Tunnel Kilns. 


The speakers at the Industrial Man- 
agement Symposium will include Har- 
rington Emerson, on “Ultra Analysis 
of Costs’; H. E. Howe, of the Na- 
tional Research Council, on “Research 
in Industrial Conservation”; H. A. 
Ernst of the Barrett Company; Dr. 
Grinnell Jones, of Harvard University, 
and others who have yet to select their 
topics. 

The Chemical Engineering program 
consists of A. Hough and Wallace Sav- 
age on “Construction of Horizontal 
Stills” ; Thomas W. Pritchard, on “New 
Method of Destructive Distillation” ; 
W. D. Richardson on “Corrosion and 
Galvanic Action in the Industries,” and 
others to be selected. 

The speakers for the Materials Han- 
dling program have not yet been an- 
nounced, but F. G. Anderson, Chain 
Belt Transmission, will be among those 
who will occupy the rostrum for a 
time. Moving pictures have played a 
big part in previous chemical exposi- 


tions but this year there will be a series 


of films which will far surpass anything 
before attempted. The majority of 
these are absolutely new, some even 
being still in the process of making. 


In the U. S. Chemical Industries 
series are included “The Story of Sul- 
phuric Acid,” General Chemical Com- 
pany; “A New Chemical Industry— 
Leather from the Sea Fish,” Ocean 
Leather Company (Ford Educational 
Film Company); ‘Perfumes for the 
World,” Antoine Chiris Company; 
“Modern Coke and Gas Manufacture,” 
the Koppers Company; “The Story of 
Petroleum Oil,” Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey; “The Asphalt Paving 
Industry,” Barber Asphalt Paving 
Company, and “Colloidal Movement in 
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Asphalt,” Barber Asphalt Paving Com- 
pany. 

The Mining Industries series of pic- 
tures will include “The Production of 
Salt for the Chemical Industry,” Inter- 
national Salt Company; “The Story of 
Coal,” Sullivan Machinery Company 
and U. S. Bureau of Mines; “Building, 
Mining and Quarrying Machinery,” 
Sullivan Machinery Company ;: “Silver 
Mining in Ontario,’ Ontario Depart- 
ment of Mines, and “Gold Mining in 
Ontario,” Ontario Department of 
Mines. 


In the Plant Operations series there 
are two films already scheduled and 
others will also be shown. The ones 
listed are “Continuous Motion, Convey- 
ing, Stacking, Elevating, Etc.,” Brown 
Portable Conveying Machinery Com- 
pany, and “Foamite Firefoam Extin- 
guishing Apparatus at Work,” Foamite 
Firefoam Company. 

With 370 applications for exhibits 
already booked, the Sixth National Ex- 
position of Chemical Industries will be 
on a record-breaking scale. The Ex- 
position has become an institution in the 
United States and each year finds new 
displays that further reveal the inge- 
nuity and cleverness of this country’s 
chemists. 


The fact that the Exposition has been 
divided into sections has caused greater 
interest than ever and the Materials 
Handling Division and the Fuel Econ- 
omy Division, both of which will be new 
this year, have attracted many large 
concerns. 

From huge vacuum and drying plants, 
weighing tons, to the most minute ap- 
paratus used in laboratory experiments, 
the Exposition will be complete. Ex- 
hibitors will show how the pharmaceu- 
ticals and medicinals essential to the 
industry are now made in America. The 
progress in the manufacture of porce- 
lain, pottery and glass so necessary in 
chemical experiments, and until the war 
largely imported, will be revealed. 

The Materials Handling Division will 
embrace exhibits of machinery and 
equipment, and will be interesting to 
manufacturers because every industry 
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must at some stage of its business con- 
vey its products from the place of its 
manufacture to the place of its con- 
sumption. Raw material must also be 
handled, and, with the scarcity of man 
power, machinery promises to be a big 
factor in the future. It is expected 
that this section will enable the manu- 
facturer to see the economy as well as 
the efficiency of machinery in the mat- 
ter of conveying gmaterial. 

The Fuel Economy Section is impor- 
tant in view of the increasing cost of 
coal. In this section will be shown ma- 
chinery and apparatus, furnaces, pro- 
ducers, stokers and all devices that 
make for the economic utilization and 
the more efficient combustion of fuel. 
Manufacturers are expected to learn a 
lot from the many improvements in this 
held, which have been made within the 
past few years. | 

With the majority of the exhibits 
tending along the lines of progress and 
economy it is evident that a visit to the 
exposition will benefit manufacturers 
and business men alike. Impressions 
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not gained elsewhere, and valuable in 
the future, will be stowed away, for a 
glance at the “inside” of chemistry has 
been known to bring improved condi- 
tions in many industries and manufac- 
turing plants. 


OSTWALD REPORTED HEAD- 
ING MOVEMENT TO REVO- 
LUTIONIZE DYE INDUS- 
TRY AND RESTORE 
GERMAN SUPREMACY 





“Color Institute’ at Dresden 
Has 14,000,000 Marks for 
Experimentation 


New 





Badische Is a Heavy Contributor 


At the instigation of Professor Will- 
iam Ostwald, the famous technical ex- 
pert, the first steps have been taken 
toward the foundation of an Institute 
at Dresden for the development of the 
scientific study of coloring materials 
and for the adaptation of the results of 
that study for practical purposes, ac- 
cording to a Berlin despatch. 

The experiments will be mainly based 
on new principles of color phenomena 
as laid down by Professor Ostwald. A 
committee has been appointed, in which 
the Government of Saxony, the munici- 
pality of Dresden and the trades inter- 
ested in the practical outcome, are rep- 
resented. The committee kas approach- 
ed the Government of the German Re- 
public with the object of securing as- 
sistance, financial and otherwise, in the 
carrying out of the plan. 

These plans have proceeded much 
further than mere “first steps.” For 
some time the German dye industry and 
officials have been considering to what 
practical purposes Professor Ostwald’s 
theories can be put, with the result that 
already a fund of 14,000,000 marks has 
been placed at the disposal of the Color 
Institute for extensive experiments. A 
large amount has been provided by the 
Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik, but 
some enterprising textile manufacturers 
are~also connected with the scheme. 
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The results of the investigations are 
jealously kept secret, with the object of 
springing the whole thing, when com- 
pleted, on the world as a practical prop- 
osition and to maintain Germany’s su- 
premacy in the world’s dye markets. 
From such scanty information as has 
been available, scientists believe that, 
if successful, the new system will rev- 
olutionize the dyeing industries. 


SHERINGHAM LIGHT NEARLY 
EQUAL TO SUN’S RAYS FOR 
MATCHING COLORS 


A new method of illumination, known 
as the Sheringham Light, under which 
colors may be examined and matched, 
is nearly similar to daylight, according 
to the London correspondent of the 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. It was demonstrated re- 
cently before the London section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry, which 
was much impressed by its possibilities. 

The basis of the light is an incan- 
descent lamp, which has on its lower 
half a metal hemisphere which reflects 
the bulk of the rays upward against a 
larger reflector on which there are con- 
centric rings colored yellow, green and 
blue in proper proportions. 

By a judicious selection of the colors 
in the reflector a light is obtained of 
which the spectrum is usually very sim- 
ilar to that of daylight, although the 
proportion of violet rays is somewhat 
less than is found in the rays from the 
sun. The reflection absorbs something 
like half of the light, but the system is 
considered as having great possibilities 
in certain directions. 








COTTON MEN TO _ DISCUSS 
TAXES AND FOREIGN TRADE 


The National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers will have group discus- 
sions of “direct taxation” and “foreign 
trade and the tariff” at its fall meeting 
to be held at Maplewood, N. C., Sept. 
23 and 24. J 

Stuart W. Cramer, of Charlotte, N. 
C., chairman of the National Council 
of Cotton Manufacturers, will preside 
over the taxation discussion on the 
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opening day, the participants including 
Charles E. Lord and Theodore H. Price 
of New York. 

At the other discussion, set for the 


following day, Oscar K. Davis, secre- 


tary, Foreign Trade Council, will pre- 
side and the participants will include 
Dr. B. M. Anderson, Daniel E. Douty 
and M. C. Crawford, each of whom has 
recently made first-hand studies of 
trade conditions in South America, 
Europe and the Orient. 

Dr. Anderson will give particular at- 
tention to the foreign exchange situ- 
ation. 


NEWPORT WORKING ON IM- 
PORTANT EXPANSION OF 
PASSAIC PLANT 


The Newport Chemical Works, Inc., 
is making at the present time a very con- 
siderable expansion of their plant in 
Passaic. For this purpose, they have ac- 
quired, in addition to the premises now 
occupied by them, all of the property 
bounded by River Drive, Paulison Ave- 
nue, Gregory Avenue and the Erie 
Railroad, with the exception of two 
small houses and the holdings of the 
Anderson Lumber Company. 

A contract has been awarded to the 
J. J. O’Leary Construction Company 
for the erection of two large buildings, 
which are the beginning of the modern 
plant that will eventually replace all of 
the present older buildings. 

One of these new buildings will be 
built along the Erie Railroad tracks, 
where, by means of a new railroad sid- 
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ing, all incoming materials can be re- 
ceived and warehoused. 

The other new building will be on 
River Drive and will provide commodi- 
ous quarters for the warehousing and 
shipping of the finished products. These 
are to be modern structures in every 
particular, of brick, concrete and steel 
construction and will be, respectively, 
two and three stories high. They are 
to be equipped with the most up-to-date 
equipment for the handling of materials 
as well as facilities for the comfort of 
the employees. 

The ultimate program provides for 
other buildings which will communicate 
with these two and which are to house 
the major operation of standardizing 
dyes and making them ready for use 
by the various textile mills. Later on, 
there will. also be added new office 
buildings. A new and larger garage is 
also made necessary by reason of the 
fact that an addition of six large Pack- 
ard trucks has recently been made te 
the company’s fleet. 

The company purposes to utilize the 
main building at the old Bleachery as a 
permanent, up-to-the-minute series of 
laboratories and practical dyehouses, 
print works, etc., so that it can perform, 
on a small scale, all of the principal 
operations now conducted in the various 
mills of the textile, paper, leather and 
other industries which use their dyes. 


Reports from Stuttgart state that cot- 
ton thread and cotton cloth prices have 
greatly declined. Many spinning and 
weaving mills are said to be closing. 
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VISION AND DYEING 


There is something of interest to 
every dyer and master of dyeing in 
the concluding words of the article 
“Practical Hosiery Dyeing” by E. W. 
Pierce in the Monthly Technical Sec- 
tion of The Reporter, published last 
‘week. They are worth the special 
attention of those who may have 
overlooked or forgotten them, and of 
those who did not: 


“We have a duty to show Europe 
that we are going to run on our own 
resources as far as possible, and no 
one can demonstrate this better than 
a dyer who will strive to produce 
high-class results with American 
dyes.” | 

The dyer has had much to contend 
with, beyond a doubt. He has been 
obliged to use what he had rather 
than what he would have selected 
many times; later he has sometimes 
had his ingenuity challenged by va- 
riations in quality and shade. But 
that is not the condition of affairs 
to-day, and the trouble seems to be 
with some that they have fallen into 
bad habits which should have been 
eradicated months ago. 


_ This is not to be misconstrued as a 
thoughtless, blanket criticism of the 


dyers of the United States, for we 


believe them to be for the most part 
loyal and ready to co-operate. There 
are some remaining, however, who, 
having found that they could alibi 
themselves easily and perfectly when 
results were not up to standard by 
shifting the blame to the shoulders 
ef American dye manufacturers, are 
prone once in a while to substitute 
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that worn-out excuse for a little care 
and study. Their employers, in 
turn, pass the good (?) word along 
to the jobbers or mill agents, who 
carry it to department store buyers, 
who whisper it to the clerks, who, 
naturally enough, explain freely and 
fully “how come” to our old friend 
the Ultimate Consumer. 

Then, when Mr. or Mrs. U. Con- 
sumer “sees a piece in the paper’ to 
the effect that American dye makers 
are asking Congress for a law to pre- 
vent the importation of such German 
colors as they can duplicate over 
here, he or she mutters something 
which sounds __ suspiciously like 
‘Rats... Of 4) Pitled wen Ofule DOS 

Most users of dyes nowadays have 
more vision. They see that their 
best chance of obtaining what they 
want when they want it, at all times, 
regardless of whether or not the At- 
lantic Ocean is “verboten” by British 
or any other make of battleships and 
submarines, lies in lending every pos- 
sible assistance to the amazingly 
growing American dye industry. 

All who do not see this will be 
working for their own ultimate bene- 
fit by again considering the words of 
our writer. 


WHAT IS PROF. OSTWALD 
UP TO? 


There is a report coming out of 
Germany and Austria, to be found 
detailed elsewhere in these pages, to 
the effect that Professor William 
Ostwald is working to perfect some 
new discoveries of his own which he 
expects will revolutionize both the 
dye manufacturing and dye applying 
industries. The particulars and even 
the nature of these newly discovered 
principles are being kept a close se- 
cret, but there seems to be plenty of 
money behind the project and the di- 
rectors of Badische, it will be al- 
lowed, are far from being of a type 
easily persuaded to sink such a stag- 
gering quantity of German marks— 
no matter what the exchange rate 
may be—into a hare-brained inven- 
tor’s dream. 
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Moreover, Professor Ostwald is no 
hare-brained inventor, as is weil 
known. Many experts in this coun- 
try to-day received their training 
from him, and when you come to rate 
living dye chemists in the order of 
their knowledge of the profession, 
you will have to put his name pretty 
close to the top. Hence, allowing 
that the report is entirely correct as 
given—and there is no confirmation 
as yet—we shall have to assume that 
Professor Ostwald really has some- 
thing up his sleeve. 


Until something more definite sup- 
porting or overthrowing the state- 
ment that new principles have been 
evolved is received, any protracted 
discussion is not called for. If the 
statement is merely propaganda— 
and it is claimed that Germany will 
recapture the American market 
through the discovery—it is not the 
sort of propaganda best calculated to 
damage the chances of the proposed 
licensing law. 
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The wording of the report might 
almost lead one to imagine that the 
Professor was about to discard coal- 
tar colors altogether, having hit 
upon something better and simpler 
—and, of course, cheaper. In that 
case, the key to explosives prepared- 
ness would be gone, also. It might 
be that the projected colors would 
have so many advantages that popu- 
lar consumer sentiment would com- 
pel their admission. to this country. 

If that should be the case, you 
would see Germany continuing her 
manufacture of coal-tar products just 
the same. And the coal-tar chemical 
industries would have to be contin- 


_ued here, even at the cost of resorting 


to subsidies. And we would still 
need that licensing law to keep Ger- 
man coal-tar products out of this 
country. 


But it is extremely unlikely that 
the Professor contemplates stepping 
away from the coal-tar dye field iust 
yet awhile, particularly with the aid 
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of Badische. And in the very face of 
the impending and certain passage of 
the Dye bill, it is diffi@ult to see how 
he hopes to again make America de- 
pendent upon any other country. 


VAT DYES IN COMMERCIAL 
QUANTITIES 

The advertisements of the Newport 
Chemical Works, which appeared last 
week announcing the production by this 
company of three Indanthrene colors— 
Newport Anthrene Dark Blue BO 
Paste, Newport Anthrene Green B 
Paste, Newport Anthrene Black Paste 
—marks, to the best of our knowledge 
at least, the first public offering of In- 
danthrene colors in commercial quanti- 
ties by an American manufacturer. 

We are informed that it will be the 
policy of the company to keep three 
_ weeks’ supply of these colors on hand 
in Passaic and that as soon as initial 
orders now on the books are taken care 
of there will be no difficulty in securing 
immediate delivery at any time. 

The REeporTER wishes to congratulate 
the Newport Company on this achieve- 
ment and feels confident that this is but 
a forerunner of a complete line of vat 
colors to be produced by several of our 
leading manufacturers which will go 
far toward removing one of our chief 
remaining dependencies on foreign 
sources of supply. 


ALIZARINE DYES IN SOUTH 
INDIA 


The following article regarding the 
supply and distribution of dyes in 
South India recently appeared in a 
Madras paper: 


It is well known that alizarine dyes 
were, prior to the war, imported 
mainly from Germany. In fact, out 
of 6,469,739 pounds of alizarine dyes 
imported into British India during 
1913-14, as much as 4,637,450 pounds 
—or 71.7 per cent of the total imports 
——came direct from Germany, and 
804,143 pounds (probably of German 
origin, from Belgium. Imports from 
Germany during 1914-15 fell to about 


half the quantity of the previous year, 
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dwindled to an insignificant quantity 
in 1915-16, and afterwards stopped. 
completely. 


On the outbreak of the war stren-- 
uous attempts were made by the 
British Alizarine Company to in- 
crease its output, but not until the 
early part of 1918 was the company 
able to send to India any material 
quantity of dyestuffs. About April, 
1918, advice was received from the 
British Alizarine Company that it 
was shipping to its agents in Madras. 
(Best & Co.) five tons of alizarine, 
and that there was good prospect of 
regular supplies being received in fu- 
ture. The Board of Trade, however, 
required Best & Co. to certify in re- 
spect of each sale that the dye had 
been sold to a consumer and not to 
a dealer. 


To enable them to do this, and to 
keep down the prices to a proper 
level, Best & Co. applied to the Gov- 
ernment for assistance and co-opera- 
tion. In May, 1918, the Government 
sanctioned the introduction of a 
scheme by which collectors of dis- 
tricts were asked to constitute local 
committees to deal with applications 
for dyes from bona fide dyers. The 
committees were to consist of two 
well-known dyers of the locality, with 
a Government official of standing as 
president of the committee. The ap- 
plicant for dyes had to make a for- 
mal application, and-if it was proved 
that he was a bona fide dyer he would 
receive a limited supply at a price | 
fixed by the collector of the district. 


~In the case of Madura alone, which is 


the chief dyeing center of the Madras 
Presidency, an exception had to be 
made. The system of certificates was 
tried there for some time, but had to 
be given up owing to certain circum- 
stances special to that place. Since 
October, 1919, the distribution of 
dyes at Madura has been left in the 
hands of Best & Co. 


According to the terms of the peace 
treaty, Germany is to deliver to the 
Allies a certain quantity of dyestuffs 
as part of the reparation for the in- 
juries done to the-allied nations, Out 
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of the German dyestuffs allotted to 
the British Empire, arrangements 
have been made to secure the whole 
of the reparation alizarine dyes for 
India in addition to a portion of the 


other reparation dyes. These sup- 
plies will be in addition to supplies 
which would, in any case, have been 
sent to India by the British Alizarine 
Company. 

The first consignment of German 
reparation alizarine dyes for Madras 
has now been received; it amounts to 
200 casks of 4 cwt. each. This con- 
signment and future consignments of 
alizarine dyes expected from this 
source will also be distributed in ac- 
cordance with the scheme referred to 
above. The stock that has arrived 
has been allocated to the various 
agencies of Best & Co. The British 
Alizarine Company’s new works at 
Manchester are expected to be com- 
pleted by June next, and shortly af- 
terwards it expects to be able to sup- 
ply the total Indian requirements 
from these factories. Meantime the 
arrangements detailed above will con- 
tinue to” bein force. 

In conclusion it may be of interest 
to the public to know that Best & 
Co., the Madras agents of the British 
Alizarine Company, are not at liberty 
to charge any price they choose. The 
Government fixes the price per pound 
and Best & Co. have to sell the dyes 
at that rate; they are allowed a fixed 
percentage as commission on the net 
proceeds after deducting duty and 
handling charges. The sale price of 
alizarine has now been fixed at 1 ru- 
pee 3 annas (38 cents) per pound at 
any of Best & Co.’s depots. 


With a capital of $100,000, the Mid- 
land Chemical Corporation has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New 
York to manufacture chemical prod- 
ucts. Headquarters of the new con- 
cern will be located at East Syracuse, 
N. Y., and the incorporators include 
R. L. Winklen, P. Judd and W. F. 
Armstrong, of Syracuse. 
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POINTS ON CARDING 


Random roping can be made with a 
creel on the finisher in conjunction with 
vibrating doffers. Everything must be 
adjusted just right, both doffers must 
be positive in their action and care must 
be taken to have the rings occupy their 
required space and position; then the 
rings will take up the required quantity 
of stock from each stripe. Every other 
drawing-in creel and guide is of a dif- 
ferent color, say, red alternating with 
green, etc. The roping will have at 
certain intervals a clouded appearance 
and then grow less cloudy, approaching 
almost a clear color, and then gradually 
reverse until the opposite color pre- 
dominates. 


CARDING KNICKERBOCKERS 


To make nubs for knickerbockers 
select short, fine wool and run it through 
the picker dry and then through a first 
breaker as follows: Feed on very light; 
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set off the workers from the cylinder 
3-16 of an inch; set the strippers just 
close enough to the cylinders to clear 
them; set the doffer with a 28-gauge. 
Do not run the comb; set the fancy 
just to touch the cylinder, start the card 
and the nubs will drop under the card. 
For nubs larger or smaller set the cards 
accordingly. 

These nubs are then taken to the 
fulling room and fulled until quite hard, 
then dried and they are ready for mix- 
ing. When the batch is ready for the 
cards set off the workers of the first 
breaker from % to 3-16 of an inch; 
let the strippers remain as they were, 
but set the workers off the strippers 
slightly; set the doffers as for regular 
work and the fancy the same. 


Set the second breaker the same as 
the first, except that the worker next 
the fancy is set quite close to the cylin- 
der. This is to regulate the size of the 
nubs required; set the fancy the same 
as on ordinary stock. Set the finisher 
the same as the first and second breaker 
with the exception of the first and last 
workers. These can be set closer to the 
cylinder to regulate the size of the 
nubs. The best way to get the workers 
on both sides alike is to notice the num- 
ber of turns on the nut before setting. 


UNEVEN RopPING 


When using creels on the second 
breaker never have a full set in at one 
time; have partly filled spools on one- 
half of the creel and full spools on the 


other half; the roping will be more 


even in this way. When all the spools 
run out together there are so many 
splicings that they cause the roping to 
be heavy for a time. The more spools 
there are in the creels the more doubling 
and the more even roping. One draw- 
ing out makes the roping finer. Among 
the causes of uneven roping are imper- 
fect cleaning and mixing of the stock, 
irregularity in putting on oil and com- 
position, inaccurate weighing and feed- 
ing, feed rolls and other cylinders wind- 
ing stock and filling up after stripping, 
strained drawings from second breaker 
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to Apperly feed, belts and gears slip- 
ping, and inferior card room help. Per- 
fection in the form of all cylinders from 
the largest to the smallest is essential 
in making even roping. 

If the ring doffer is out of true so 
that it comes nearer to the cylinder dur- 
ing one part of its revolution there will 
be a gradual variation in the roping 
from coarse to fine and the increase and 
decrease will alternate in lengths equal — 
to the circumference of the ring. If 
the main cylinder is out of true so that 
one side runs nearer to the doffer than 
the other, the variations in size of rop- 
ing will be repeated in lengths equal to 
the circumference of the cylinder. 
Uneven roping may also be caused by 
the workers, leader-in, tumbler and 
fancy being out of true. 


These imperfections may not always 
be apparent to the naked eye and are 
not very easily detected. There is no 
doubt that these small things are the 
cause of uneven roping and of uneven 
yarn, besides an endless amount of 
trouble. The remedy is simple and con- 
sists in truing the small cylinder as well 
as the large one and keeping them true 
no matter how hard the cards may be 
driven. Quality first and then quantity 
is the best rule for both carder and 
manufacturer. 


The feed roils should be of the same 
size and perfectly true; if one is larger 
than the other they will not deliver 
evenly and this will be more or less 
perceptible in the yarn according to the 
difference in size between them. An- 
other very frequent cause of uneven 
roping is the careless manner in which 
the pulleys are lagged with leather, 
making them untrue or lopsided, caus-. 
ing the belt to run slack or tight, thus 
driving them at unequal speeds and 
producing results similar to those from 
uneven surfaces. 


A dull tumbler will cause uneven 
strands on the ends of the spools. Un- 
even feeds make uneven roping. An- 
other cause is defective setting of the 
ring doffers. If the fancy on the 
finisher is set too hard or runs too fast 
or the card runs too long without strip- 
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ping, or if the cylinder is dull, fine 
strands will be made on the ends of 
spools and heavy strands in the middle. 
‘The first full spools made after strip- 
ping the cylinder should be torn up. 
Crowding the stock in the first breaker 
feed and then letting it run nearly out 
is the cause of much uneven roping. 
The small pulleys of the Apperly feed 
should be cleaned and oiled every week. 
When weighing roping weigh the tops 
and bottoms, then the sides and the 
middle. The tops and bottoms should 
be spun separately. If making warp 
and filling from the same lot, the tops 
will make the strongest warp. To en- 
sure even roping, the feed rolls, leader- 
in and tumbler should be faultless. If 
they are allowed to get filled with stock 
the best results will not be obtained. — 
Posselt’s Textile Journal. 


DETAILS OF THE JAPANESE 
DYE TRADE 


The following item appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Japan Chronicle: 


An official of the Mitsui Company is 
quoted as stating that in Japan a small 
quantity of natural indigo was pro- 
duced in Chugoku, Shikoku, and Sai- 
tama Prefectures before the war, but 
the domestic demand for indigo was 
largely met by imports of the German 
indigotin. On the outbreak of the war 
the direct importation of German dye- 
stuffs ceased, and prices rose in conse- 
quence, offering an opportunity for the 
establishment of dyestuff companies in 
Japan. The termination of hostilities, 
however, brought about a fall in price, 
and it is now considered that in view of 
the fact that Japanese dyes are inferior 
to foreign products in quality it is ad- 
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visable to import the goods rather than 
to manufacture them at home. Even 
though Japan could produce dyestuffs 
equal in quality to those of foreign 
countries, it is unable to manufacture 
them at the same low cost: 

Japan is able to manufacture black 
and methyl violet of good quality, and 
these manufactures not only supply the 
domestic demands but are exported to 
China in large quantities. Other kinds 
of dyes are, for the most part, imported 
from America, England and Switzer- 
land. The Miike factory of the Mitsui 
Company is producing alizarine dyes. 


IMPORTS—DECLINE IN PRICE 


The imports of dyestuffs into Japan 
for last year were valued at 15,000,000 
yen ($7,477,500 at normal exchange), 
while in pre-war days the imports were 
some 5,000,000 yen ($2,492,500) worth 
of artificial indigo and some 5,000,000 
yen ($2,492,500) worth of other kinds 
of dyestuffs. As the price was lower 
before the war, the quantity of imports 
was larger in pre-war years than last 
year. Before 1914, Germany and Swit- 
zerland were practically the only coun- 
tries that produced artificial indigo, and 
most of the natural indigo was supplied 
by India and Java. The shortage dur- 
ing the war was very great, owing to 
the suspension of imports, and Japan 
was compelled to be economical with 
what it had left. 


When the highest price was ruling, 
200 yen ($99.70) per kin (1.32 pounds) 
was a common price. At present the 
market price has fallen to 15 or 16 yen 
($7.48-$7.98) per kin. This decline in 
price is partly due to the economic de- 
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pression now prevailing. Up to the end 
of February last the market price of 24 
to 25 yen ($11.96 to $12.46) per kin 
had been maintained. “Direct” black 
had been quoted at 8.40 yen ($4.19) 
per kin up to the end of February, but 
the price has fallen to 7 yen ($3.49). 
It is even said that in some cases it is 
sold as low as 5 yen ($2.49). At pres- 
ent there is no business, and although a 
good price will have to be paid by the 
buyer, there is practically no price that 
can be demanded by the seller. In 
short, the price has fallen by 20 per 
cent, being influenced by the present 
economic depression. The official of 
the Japanese firm quoted believes that 
the market price of dyestuffs will rise 
in the future, however. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN REOPENS 
ITS MILLS 
Advices received last week stated that 
the American Woolen Company has 
reopened two of its largest mills and 
that other plants closed will all be work- 
ing again within three weeks. The two 
mills in operation are working on large 
orders interrupted when the shut-down 
was ordered by President Wood. 
Woolen mer say no big reduction 
will be made by the company this fall, 
and in some quarters no lower prices 
are expected for some time to come. 
The company’s position is so strong, it 
is pointed out, that it could well con- 
tinue to maintain its shut-down for a 
longer period if necessary. 


“TEXTILE MARKETS OF AR- 
GENTINA, URUGUAY AND 
PARAGUAY” 


The above is the title of a report 
just issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Director 
Kennedy says: “The countries con- 
sidered in this volume form the most 
important field in South America for 
the efforts of American manufactur- 
ers of textile. Our exports of such 
goods to Argentina increased from 
$312,000 in the fiscal year 1913 to 
$18,814,000 in 1918, giving the United 
States second place as a supplier of 
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textiles. Shipments to Uruguay in- 
creased from $46,000 to $1,048,000 
during the same period. 

“But to be successful you must 
know the classes of goods in demand, 
the competition to be met, how to 
pack, obtain credit reports, etc. These 
important factors are all fully dis- 
cussed. There is also a list of sam- 
ples.” 

Copies can be obtained by applying 
in person to any of the district or 
co-operative offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


ATLANTIC NOW STOCKING 
PRINCIPAL COLORS IN 
PROVIDENCE 

Announcement has been made to 
the trade by the Atlantic Dyestuff 
Company, Boston, to the effect that 
for the more expeditious handling of 
its business in the Rhode Island ter- 
ritory, the company is now stocking 
its principal colors in Providence, 
thereby insuring prompt delivery and 
better service to users. 


Dye-a-Grams 

Senator Thomas’ familiarity with 
with monopolies is understandable when 
one considers the monopoly Colorado 
has has of the textile industry. 

—_O— 

The British may not be the best ad- 
vertisers in the world, but their mer- 
chandise generally speaks for itself. 

—_O—- 

“Colors for Chinaware Wanted In 
Swatow’—Headline. Chance to “Swat 
"em” with a few American colors! 


—_—Oo— 

We have the distinction in this Land 
of the Brave and the Free to have 
Senators who prefer a German trust 
to an American monopoly. 

—_—O— 

Our nineteen-twenty achievements: 
Spendthrift Democracy, Weak-kneed 
Republicanism, Bolshevik Socialists, 
Political Log-rollers, Some Prohibition, 
Railroad Tie-ups, Untold Strikes—and — 
a Dyestuff Industry! 
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“Unlike the textile industry, one never 
“hears” of any “seconds” in dyestuffs. 
—_O— 

Dear Ed.—‘“‘Willful obstructionists” 
seemed putting it mildly when the ac- 
tions of those you refer to have been 
so deliberate. 

—_O— 

Judging by the treatment the Dye 
bill received, we’d say there was con- 
siderable “con” in Congress! 

—_O— 

A good way to keep home business 
flourishing is to have a foreign market 
for your product. 


Gir: 


UNION DYEING 
Article II 


By G. E. TemMpLeton 


In a previous article we dealt with 
the one-bath method of Union Dyeing 
and in this article will endeavor to point 
out a few of the salient points when the 
two-bath method is employed, by dye- 
ing first the wool and then the cotton. 

The two-bath method, in many cases, 
is to be preferred where brilliancy of 
shade and fastness are special require- 
ments and where it is desirable to over- 
come unevenness which might result by 
using the one-bath method. 

In dyeing wool in the first bath it is 
always a good policy to use acid colors 
that are fast to light and easily levelling, 
or, if required, acid or chrome colors 
fast to milling. In the acid or chrome 
bath the wool may be brought to prac- 
tically the shade desired when finished 
and when this result is obtained the 
material should be thoroughly rinsed 
and, if possible, immersed in a slightly 
alkaline bath for a few moments, so as 
to neutralize any trace of acid that may 
exist. 

The goods are then entered into the 
already prepared cotton bath, which is 
made up with the required amount of 
direct colors having little or no affinity 
for wool, in a cold or lukewarm bath 
which has been charged with the req- 
uisite amount of common or Glauber 


salt, and the goods allowed to run for 
from fifteen minutes to one hour, ac- 
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cording to the depth of shade the cot- 
ton is to be dyed. In some cases a small 
percentage of soda may be added with 
beneficial results. 


After the cotton has “filled up” suffi- 
ciently, the goods should be squeezed 
through rollers so fitted as to allow the 
liquor to drain back into the standing 
bath, which may be used for subsequent 
batches. In time the bath may becorne 
sour but this can be overcome within 
reason by the addition of a little Aqua 
Ammonia. 


After the cotton bath the goods 
should be thoroughly rinsed in a rins- 
ing bath which has been slightly soured 
by an addition of Acetic Acid. | 

Another method of two-bath dyeing 
is to dye the cotton, first using dyes 
adapted for this purpose, i.e., cotton 
dyes that are fast to acid and alkali; 
and dyeing the wool last. But, for all 
practical purposes, in piece dyeing 
where solid plain shades prevail, dye- 
ing the wool first will give better results 
and with less trouble, except in the case 
of cross dyeing. 

There are many American types pro- 
duced to-day suitable for Union Dye- 
ing by either the one or two bath 
method, or for cross dyeing, which are 
equal in every respect to pre-war prod- 
ucts, and there are, moreover, many 
sources of supply from which to draw. 
But there is plenty of room for im- 
provement in the choice of dyes for 
this work, as is evidenced by the num- 
ber of faded garments one sees. The 
dyer should use careful judgment in 
this respect, as there is no excuse for 
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faded garments, dyed with American 
types, providing the proper type is used 
for the particular purpose for which it 
is best adapted. Fading is often noticed 
in goods which have been dyed in an 
acid bath where indigotine is a predom- 
inant factor—indigotine being an ex- 
cellent product for shading but produc- 
ing only temporary results of a lament- 
able character. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 

The 1921 World Cotton Conference 
will be held in Manchester and Liver- 
pool from June 13 to June 22, inclu- 
sive, the first three days being spent in 
Liverpool. It is expected that the 
American delegation, including ladies, 
will number 300. 





The U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce announces that a 
list of importers of textiles in Cracow, 
Poland, can be obtained upon applica- 
tion to the Bureau or any of its district 
and co-operative offices by referring to 
File No. RD 65052. 





Efforts are being made to develop a 
cotton-weaving industry in Swatow, 
China, owing to the abundance of labor 
and excellent climatic conditions. It is 
said that the erection of a cotton-weav- 
ing factory is already being planned and 
that there will be a market there for 
weaving machinery if sufficient credits 
could be extended. The local Commis- 
sioner of Defense is in charge of the 
project. 





Professor Eber Midgely, of Bradford 
Technical Collegge, England, has dem- 
onstrated by machinery tests that arti- 
ficial wool is unsuitable for use in the 
spinning of yarn on the worsted prin- 
ciple, although there may be some scope 
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for the employment of the fiber in the 
woolen industry. It is impossible, he 
concludes, to produce from artificial 
wool a fabric comparable with one com-— 
posed of pure wool. 





Under the laws of Texas, the Ideal 
Chemical Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $25,000. 
Headquarters will be located at San 
Antonio, and the incorporators are 
L. R. Flori, F. J. Dykstra and J. W. 
McMahan, Jr. 





With a capital of $100,000, the 
Acme Quilting Company has been in- 
corporated under the laws of New 
York to manufacture quilted goods. 
Headquarters will be located in Man- 
hattan, and the incorporators consist 
of Otto” A.” Samuels, “Jerome .M. 
Schwartz and M. C. Beach, 217 
Broadway. 





With a capital of $1,000,000, the 
Putnam Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts to manufacture tex- 
tiles and textile by-products. Head- 
quarters will be located at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Putnam, Conn., and 
the incorporators include W. B. Nye, 
Franklin, Mass., president; Jerome 
M. Laing, Braintree, Mass., vice-pres- 
ident; W. B. Nye, treasurer, and Fred 
L. Cook, Franklin, clerk. 





Under the laws of New York, 
Charles Schoolhouse & Son, Inc., haa 
been incorporated to manufacture silk, 
ribbons and textiles. The capital of the 
new company is $2,600,000 and head- 
quarters will be located in Manhattan. 
The incorporator named is Charles 
Charles Schoolhouse. 





To manufacture chemicals and dye- 
stuffs, Turner & Co. have been incor- 
porated under the laws of New Jersey 
with an authorized capital of $100,000. 
The factory will be located at 330 West 
Side Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., and 
the incorporators comprise James Tur- 
a Charles L. Coon and William C. 
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DYESTUFF MARKET IN GERMANY 


As Seen Through Swiss Glasses. 


A Report Based on Obser- 


vations at the Basle Office of the Wetterwald & Pfister Co. 


T is believed that readers of this 
] publication will find much to in- 
terest them in this, the following 
report on conditions in the dyestuff 
market of Germany, issued by the 
Wetterwald & Pfister Company, 276 
Spring Street, New York, as obtained 
from the company’s connection of the 
same name in Basle, Switzerland. 
The Reporter follows the example 
of the company in presenting the re- 
port for exactly what it is—no more: 
no less. There are, naturally, even 
at this late day, difficulties in the way 
of discovering just what the German 
dye barons are thinking and planning 
and hoping—and fearing. But it is 
evident that a careful effort has been 
made to get at real information wher- 
ever possible. The bulletin frankly 
states that whatever portions of it 
are not based on facts and observa- 
tions obtained through a close-at- 
hand study, are interpretations of im- 
pressions and talks with leading fig- 
ures in the German dye industry, and 
of rumors which are or have been cur- 


rent in Germany. There can be no 
doubt but that the Swiss have been 
vouchsafed opportunities for contact 
with the Rhine color makers which 
have been denied to many other in- 
vestigators. Germany is just across 
the Swiss border, and Switzerland 
was neutral throughout the Great 
War. 

What is said about German’s pre- 
war selling methods will be, in the 
main, familiar ground; what is said 
about the hope of the German dye 
merchant that that system may be 
altered is of greater interest. It al- 
most looks as though a near-cousin 
of the dye “gyp” had made his ap- 
pearance, particularly if it be true that 
the manufacturer’s name is no longer 
the guarantee of quality which it once 
was, owing to the number of hands a 
given parcel may pass through. The 
fact, strongly brought out, that a sta- 
ble government capable of giving as- 
surance to the dye manufacturers that 
their plants will not be interfered with 
when once they resume large-scale pro- 
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duction—the fact that such a govern- 
ment is a first essential—is important 
and certainly undisputed. 


But it is difficult, for this very rea- 
son, to find anything tremendously 
astonishing in the statement that op- 
erations have not been resumed on a 
pre-war scale. Ner can we concur 
in the expressed view that the Ger- 
mans do not mean to resume on a pre- 
war scale. The fact that appearances 
would indicate this really does not 
signify much. 

We hold to the conclusion of most, 
namely, that Germany is potentially 
as strong in the dye field as ever. 
Appearances are—appearances! If 
we should come to believe that the 
German dye industry is “down and 
out” so strongly as to neglect provid- 
ing ourselves with proper protective 
legislation against future possibilities, 
would it not be to the best interests of 
the Germans to have it so? We can- 
not afford to bank on appearances of 
impotency—not with Germany build- 
ing dye works in Spain, where they 
will not be hampered by the present 
rigid export laws and unsettled con- 
ditions of Germany. 

If the Germans are building “cas- 
tles in Spain,” it would not take ten or 
twenty years, as our friends hazard, 
for them to reconquer our dye mar- 
kets, if we were foolish enough to 
leave the way open. 

Likewise, do not. believe that by 
concentrating on vat colors, the Ger- 
man works would not interfere with 
American manufacturers, unprotected 
by a licensing law for a reasonable 
period. Already the Newport Chem- 
ical Works have the first of the Amer- 
ican vat colors in commercial quanti- 
ties on the market, and that branch of 
the American dye industry may be 
said to be in its most critical stage. 
Dumping of German vat colors next 
spring, if the Senate fails to act, would 
wreck the chances of our most impor- 
tant infant, but good and sufficient 
protection to bridge the gap between 
infancy and maturity would not wear 
out the patience of American consu- 
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mers nor would it ever be regretted 
by the country at large, including the 
most rabid free-traders. 

Here, then, is the report, which we 
know will interest you as the opinion 
of those on the other side: 


We have been requested by so 
many of our friends for considerable 
time past, in view of our connections 
in Switzerland, to furnish them a de- 
tailed and accurate account of condi- 
tions obtaining in Germany at the 
present time, so far as they relate to 
our line of business, that we have de- 
cided to publish this report; it is 
partly based on facts and observations 
obtained through a_ close-at-hand 
study ; on impressions and talks with 
the leading men in our industry in 
Germany, and partly on rumors which 
are or have been current in Germany. 


Despite the fact that at present it is 
almost impossible to make profitable 
purchases of dyes in Germany, the 
country is overrun with buyers from 
the Orient, the U. S. A. and European 
countries. After spending some time 
in Germany in investigations, and 
calls and correspondence with the 
manufacturers and the many so-called 
dyestuff exporters, such travelers usu- 
ally return severely disappointed and 
ready to place their sole reliance for 
supplies on the Swiss, American and 
British dye manufacturers. 


Before the war there were but few 
dye merchants in Germany who were 
actually in a position to export mer- 
chandise to foreign markets. As a 
rule, exports were taken care of by 
the manufacturers themselves; this 
was but a natural consequence of the 
selling system prevalent in Germany. 
This system involved’ exclusive 
agency arrangements, the disclosing 
of customers’ names on the agents’ 
part and absolute inability of any 
German exporter or foreign firm not 
a duly constituted agent of a manu 
facturer to purchase goods for any 
market whatsoever, and by means of 
these selling methods, the manufac- 
turers procured at all times a marvel- 
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ous insight into the consumers’ spe- 
cific requirements both as regards 
quantities and kinds of dyes used, and 
last but not least, through a rigidly 
adhered-to understanding among the 
manufactuerrs themselves, they ob- 
tained a perfect control over the 
prices and were free to charge for 
their products according .to their 
pleasure. 


During the war and shortly after 
the armistice, business men and capi- 
talists who foresaw Germany’s eco- 
nomic breakdown and who preferred 
to invest their fortunes in merchan- 
dise rather than leave them in cur- 
rency values, bought especially dye- 
stuffs for this purpose. It is under- 
stood that practically all offers of 
dyes emanating from so-called “deal- 
ers” consist of such lots, some of them 
stored in Germany, others in the oc- 
cupied territories and still others in 
the districts which have been severed 
from Germany by the peace treaty. 
Again, there are some parcels shipped 
before or during the war via neutral 
ports which were held up there and 
which were awaiting distribution 
after the signing of the peace treaty. 
Then again there are some textile 
and paper works who carried their 
dye stocks during the war and are 
now ready to dispose of them at a 
profit. All these parcels, however, 
constitute but a negligible quantity 
and all reports about the tremendous 
stocks of dyes are absolutely unfound- 
ed. As pointed out above, many dye 
dealers have sprung up since the 
armistice in the hope that the manu- 
facturers would be obliged to change 
their selling methods in view of for- 
eign competition; they mainly occupy 
themselves with disposing or rather 
offering indiscriminately, such odd 
parcels as above described. Their lists 
of “stocks available’ are sent out 
broadcast; many who receive such 
lists, in turn send out numerous copies 
and so forth, until the inexperienced 
gain the impression that large quan- 
tities are available. It is significant 
that these parcels usually cannot be 
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“split up’ and that buyers are re- 
quested to take all or none. Jn all 
dealings that are not carried on direct 
with the manufacturers, great caré 
must be exercised as regards export 
license. The German government 
controls all exports of dyes and 
licenses must be obtained before the 
goods can be sent abroad. The 
government has made it a rule to 
grant export licenses only to the man- 
ufacturers; in exceptional cases, li- 
censes are granted to dye merchants 
who must, however, present with 
their application for the license the 
original manufacturer’s invoice ‘and 
must also obtain the manufacturer’s 
permission to export the merchandise 
in question. As the manufacturer is 
allowed to export merchandise only 
after the home consumption is satis- 
fied, he is naturally anxious to keep 
such dye merchants’s stock in Ger- 
many, thus increasing the possibilities 
of his own'exportations, and his per- 
mission is, therefore, rarely given. 
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The German dye merchants. fairly 
thrive on foreign buyers who are re- 
quired to pay for the merchandise in 
advance and who find themselves fre- 
quently with goods on their hands 
which cannot be exported and which 
cannot be sold in Germany at even 
one-half of the prices paid to the dye 
merchant. Again, when dealing with 
dye merchants instead of the manu- 
facturers, care must be exercised with 
regard to quality. Dye merchants 
usually state the manufacturer’s name 
in their offers, but this does not guar- 
antee the quality as the merchandise 
may have passed through numerous 
hands after leaving the manufacturer. 
There is a peculiar reluctance on the 
part of the dye merchants to submit 
samples; the belief seems to be that 
the mere fact that the dyes are of 
German manufacture will induce buy- 
ers to waive all caution in regard to 
quality ; the magic attraction of “Ger- 
man dyes,’ however, has been ex- 
ploded long ago and the experienced 
buyer is well aware of the fact that 
American dyes are by no means in- 
ferior and in some cases even supe- 
rior to the German dyes, excepting 
perhaps the vat dyes. 


The theory that the German dyes 
are the most concentrated to be had 
is also without foundation and care- 
ful tests have proved time and again 
that German pre-war dyes, while be- 
ing of a uniform standard, are fre- 
quently only half strength or even 
less; this applies particularly to the 
colors which the Germans sold in pre- 
war days in the Orient. 


So far as the prices are concerned, 
at which German dye merchants offer 
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their parcels, it may be said that in 
most instances they are far too high 
to make business interesting; the 
offers we have received from time to 
time from Germany disclose an utter 
ignorance of actual conditions in for- 
eign markets and sometimes even in- 
dicate utter lack of knowledge of the 
dye business itself; in many lists, 
Nigrosine is offered at the same price 
as Rhodamine, etc. But one of* the 
most important drawbacks to bus- 
iness in Germany is the unusually 
stringent terms exacted by the Ger- 
man exporter. In practically all 
cases, payment in advance is made a 
condition and not infrequently the 
German merchant refuses to incur 
any obligation whatsoever with re- 
gard to time of delivery and even 
price ; purchase contracts contain such 
impossible stipulations as “goods to 
be delivered if and when available”; 
“price to be subject to adjustment ac- 
cording to rate of exchange at time of 
execution,” etc., etc. 


In our report of Dec. 31 (sent from 
Basle), we raised the question, “How 
soon will ‘Germany’s products he 
again available in foreign markets?” 
Since the dyestuff situation in all dye- 
producing countries, including Ger- 
many, is practically unchanged, dyes 
being as scarce a commodity as ever, 
this question is of as great interest 


_ now as it was then, and we shall en- 


deavor to convey to our readers some 
impressions gathered by us. 


As is well known, the manufacture 
of coal tar dyes in Germany before the 
war was practically a monopoly vest- 
ed in the hands of a few large con- 
cerns (capitalized at that time at ap- 
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proximately 1,300,000,000 marks); 
along with dyes, these concerns man- 
ufactured chemicals, pharmaceuticals 
and other kindred products. The in- 
dustry has been without question one 
of the most important elements in 
Germany’s industrial and economic 
life and it is, therefore, at once an in- 
teresting and astonishing fact that to- 
day—almost two years after the 
armistice—it has not yet resumed op- 
erations on a normal scale and, so far 
as can be judged from appearances, 
does not intend to resume on the pre- 
war scale. Some explain this strange 
fact by inability to produce, and oth- 
ers by unwillingness to produce. 


Some of the leading men lay Ger- 


many’s failure to produce efficiently 
to such causes as coal shortage, labor 
troubles, inability to obtain raw ma- 
terials, worn-out machinery; to the 
fact that the works were transformed 
immediately after the outbreak of the 
war into powder and ammunition fac- 
tories and have been unable so far to 
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re-establish themselves on a ‘peace 


basis and along the accustomed lines 
of production; to the fact that the 
general economic position of the new 
German Republic is not conducive to 
an abundant and healthy production. 
It is argued by some that the strin- 
gent Government control of prices of 
dyes for German consumption acts as 
a deterrent* and that the rationing of 
coal and raw materials and other man- 
ufacturing necessities, which still ob-’ 
tains in Germany, are not likely te 
induce capital to engage itself in man- 
ufacturing processes such as the dye 
industry which cannot, at the penalty 
of heavy losses, tolerate interruptions 
or Governmental interference. More- 
over, political conditions may have a 


*In connection with this it may be mentioned 
that the prices of dyes for German consumptioa 
are indeed unnaturally low; but, on the other 
hand, manufacturers are not only encouraged but 
almost forced by the Government (through its 
_Reichswirtschaftsministerium) to charge extremely 
high prices for all goods to be exported. 


(Continued on page 12.) 
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OUR COVER 


The pale, somewhat ghostly appear- 
ance of The Reporter this week, does 
not, we hasten to assure readers, de- 
note that we are suddenly grown anae- 
mic. No sudden blanching is this, 
either, from fright over the prospects 
of the Dye bill. Of that we can assure 
you! As a matter of fact, conditions 
in the paper industry are alone respon- 
sible, aided and abetted, we understand, 
by the anything but facile railroad facil- 
ities. Our regular cover stock has been 
on order for some weeks now, but thus 
far we have been unable to get deliv- 
ery. Readers are tendered an apology ; 
we hope to obtain something better 
before long. 


LOOSE TALK 


It is a real satisfaction—although its 
cause arises from a condition anything 
but’ satisfactory—to be able to cite so 
well authenticated a case of what might 
be designated as “dangerous: indiffer- 
ence” on the part of a distributor of 
textiles, as is furnished us by the sec- 
ond item under the heading “Dye-a- 
Grams” this week. Although it takes 
more than one drop to fill any cup of 
sorrow, the drop referred to is a per- 
fect replica of so many hundreds of 
others that their sum total constitutes 
a mighty and utterly uncalled-for flood 
of propaganda which is working di- 
rectly against the possibility of a future 
self-contained coal-tar chemical indus- 
try for the United States. The indiffer- 
ence is dangerous because, instead of 
injuring only the negligent ones, it dam- 
ages indirectly every dyestuff manufac- 
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turer, which is inimical to the eventual 
interests of textile manufacturers, and 
in the end comes back like a boomerang 
upon the wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors—the original perpetrators of the 
error. 


Here we have a clear-cut instance of 
a whoiesaler employing his “no guar- 
antee” labels in a most fearfully and 
miraculously haphazard manner. One 
could almost picture someone having a 
few thousand run off by a near-by job 
printer and then presenting a basketful 
to a stock-boy with instructions to 
“Stick ’em on everything in sight”—- 


the only qualifying admonition being to © 


make a thorough job of it! Some may 
remember Roy L. McCardell’s “Jimmy 
Jones,” who went to work for a patent 
medicine concern manufacturing a line 
of preparations known as the “Granny 
Gridley Remedies.” Says Jimmy: 

“Business wuz pretty good... . Some- 
times I helped Mr. Miller bottle the 
remedies. One time I put the Remedy 
for Warts label on a lot o’ bottles con- 
tainin’ the Cough and Cold Cure, and 
the Cold Cure label on the Remedy for 
Warts, but Mr. Miller said -it didn’t 
matter.” 

‘Let it be understood that we are say- 
ing nothing whatever about the concern 
we are going to mention, nor about any 
specific concern. What we do say is 
that if the imaginary methods outlined 
in the two preceding paragraphs had 
prevailed in a large number of retail 
and wholesale textile houses during the 
past three or four years, the net result 
could not be any more unjust to the 
dye manufacturers. 


We know that the present instance 
was pure carelessness because the firm 
was Gault Brothers, Ltd., of Montreal; 
the observer was our correspondent, 
G. E. Templeton, of the Brown Woolen 
Mills, Ltd—and Mr. Templeton recog- 
nized the goods as some which he had 
dyed himself. He writes: ‘The cloth 
in question was fast to light”—having 
been dyed with National’s Wool Fast 
Blue R! 

The man responsible for placing the 
label: ““We do not guarantee this color, 


pe 
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as-the manufacturer does not guarantee 
it tows,” simply did not take the trouble 
to inform himself as to which goods he 
could endorse and which he could not. 
No doubt he has had bitter experiences 
in the past and it was easier not to in- 
quire. 

When department store and whole- 
sale managers at length learn that loose 
talk of this kind is not necessary and 
will ultimately injure their own busi- 
ness, they will become more particular. 
The fact that the house in question is 
located in Canada does not rob the inci- 
dent of any of its significance. It is, 
unhappily, typical of countless others 
in the United States. 


LOOSE-LEAF COLOR CARDS 


Again we turn to the Dye-a-Gram 
column for something wherewith to 
point a moral, if not, in this instance, to 
adorn a tale. A timely and worthy hint 
for American dyestuff manufacturers 
is contained in the very first item, which 
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should be given more than passing at- 
tention. 

The firm referred to is the Dyestuff 
Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., who are supplying their custom- 
ers among dye users with binders op- 
erating on the loose-leaf system. As 
fast as a new color is brought out by 
the company, a bulletin is prepared de- 
scribing it, together with its uses and 
peculiar merits, and giving pointers on 
its application, recipes, etc. These bul- 
letins are of uniform size to fit the 
binder, so that they may be readily filed 
away for instant reference, and the dyer 
provided with a chronological and up- 
to-the-minute catalogue of the com- 
pany’s products. 

There is a tendency on the part of 
dye manufacturers in general to each 
devise color cards and sample books as 
distinctive in size, dimensions and ap- 
pearance as possible. The dyer often 
finds it a nuisance to file and keep track 
of all these widely differing books. 

The American Dyes Institute has ap- 
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pointed a committee to take up the 
question of standardizing nomenclature. 
It is respectfully suggested to this body 
that the industry would be the gainer 
by the extension of the Du Pont prac- 
tice to all manufacturers. 

Why not let each manufacturer issue 
two loose-leaf binders, one to be, say, 
6x9 inches (the dimensions of the jour- 
nal which the reader now holds in his 
hand) and the other 9x12 inches, which 
is standard magazine size. Let the cov- 
ers be as distinctive as they please, but 
let them thereafter issue sample cards 
in sizes to correspond, so that one book- 
case or shelf in the dyehouse can boast 
a complete, uniform library relating to 
existing American colors and their ap- 
plication. 

It is believed that if such a step were 
to be taken, it would be appreciated by 
dye users throughout the industry. 


Announcement has been made of the 
recent organization of the Frissell Fab- 
ric Company, of Middletown, Conn. 
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DYESTUFF MARKET IN 
GERMANY 


(Continued from page 9.) 


good deal to do with the failure of the 
German dye industry to resume ex- 
tensive production; in a country 


where the Government has not yet 
proved its ability to cope with the 
problems presented by foreign poli- 
tics and by continuous economic up- 
heavals at home, in the shape of 
strikes of individual groups, of “gen- 
eral” strikes, of coups d’etat such as 
occurred last March, where further 
occupations by the Entente military 
forces threaten from day to day, the 
recovery of even such an important 
and life-giving industry must neces- 
sarily be slow and fraught with many 
difficulties. In addition, Germany’s 
manufacturing costs have increased 
tremendously and the fear or belief 
that German dyes will be able at some 
future date to “knock out” all foreign 
competition, is in our opinion, en- 
tirely erroneous. Wages have climbed 
to fabulous heights in Germany and so 
has coal. What raw materials Germany 
requires to be imported from abroad 
must be paid for in foreign currency, 
making purchases abroad almost pro- 
hibitive in view of the depression of her 
own currency, at least until such time as 
large purchase credits have been ar- 
ranged for. The waste products, ema- 
nating from gas production and other 
industries in adjoining countries, which 
as is well known, Germany procured be- 
fore the war at a cost not very much 
in excess of the expense of transpor- 
tation, are no longer available as Bel- 
gium, England, Holland, Denmark, 
either utilize these waste products 
themselves or dispose of them else- 
where. Her machinery is badly in 
want of replacing or repairing, due to 
lack of maintenance during the war; 
her system of distribution has been | 
disarranged, new connections for the 
marketing of her products must be 
established; in a way her products 
must be reintroduced—many of them 
in the fact of what proves to be most 
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efficient and capable competition by 
U. S. A. and British manufacturers. 
All these factors do not make for low 
cost of production or for cheapness 
in the finished and marketed article. 

According to treaty stipulations, 
Germany is required to give up the 
major portion of her output of dyes 
to the Allies and the prices obtained 
for these treaty deliveries are said to 
be below cost of production. “What 
then,” argue the manufacturers, “is 
the inducement to produce? Out of 
1,000 kilos production, perhaps 700 
kilos go toward treaty deliveries and 
supplying home demand; for these 
700 kilos we do not even receive cost 
of production. There is left 300 kilos 
for export. In order to make a profit 
on the entire 1,000 kilos, we should 
have to add so much to the price of 
the exported quantity that we would 
be absolutely unable to compete with 
British or American merchandise. We 
prefer under such conditions not to 
produce at all, or rather to switch our 
production into channels immune 
from confiscation by the Allies.” 

It is interesting to observe in con- 
nection with the last mentioned argu- 
ment that a good deal of talk is afoot 
concerning the switching of the dye 
manufacture into neutral countries, 
and Spain is particularly mentioned 
in connection with this rumor. If it 
should seriously be the intention of 
German dye interests to establish 
factories in Spain for dye producing 
and to convert the German works for 
other uses and purposes, it might take 
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10 or 20 years before the German in- 
terests reconquer the world’s dye 
markets, if indeed such is possible or 
likely. 

Again, it is rumored that shortly 
before America’s entry into the world 
war, a German syndicate of bankers 
endeavored to obtain a large loan in 
the’ te SA. AS ‘security? it 1s" said, 
the German interests proposed to 
pledge the dye and chemical works. 
These plans may again be taken up 
and brought to conclusion as soon as 
Germany and the U. S. A. are at peace. 
In such an event it is not believed 
advisable to start the German plants 
running at full speed until the trans- 
action is definitely consummated and 
an understanding with the American 
group could be arranged in regard to 


the products to be manufactured. It 


is believed that in such an event, the 
German works would concentrate 
more or less on such products as 
would not interfere with the Ameri- 
can works, i. e., presumably on vat 
dyes. As is known, vat dyes still 
constitute the mainstay of the Ger- 
man industry and in our belief will 
continue to do so, as they have not 
been turned out elsewhere except in 
small quantities and of doubtful qual- 
ity, at least so far as our knowledge 
goes. It may be said that what little 
is at present exported from Germany 
consists mainly of this class of dyes. 
One also gains the impression in 
Germany, although it is almost im- 
possible to obtain direct admissions, 
that there is a certain unwillingness 
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on the part of manufacturers to in- 
crease production materially until the 
total indemnity to be paid by Ger- 
many has been fixed and until the 
Allied Committee on economic mat- 
ters has sent in its final report. 


PROGRAM FOR CHEMICAL 
SHOW NOW COMPLETE 


When the Sixth National Exposition 
of Chemical Industries opens its doors 
in Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, Monday, Sept. 20, it will be the 
biggest display of its kind that has ever 
been seen. The total number of exhib- 
itors to date exceeds 450, as against a 
high record for previous shows of 358, 
made in Chicago last vear. 


To house this large display four floors 
of the Palace are necessary, and the 
Chemical Show is the only exposition, 
outside of the annual automobile show, 
that requires such enormous floor space. 
There will be a remarkably wide range 
to the exhibits this year, and it has been 
decided to divide the exposition into 
sections. The Fuel Economy Division 
and the Materials Handling Division, 
both new this year, have attracted many 
prominent concerns. 


Five symposiums are on the week’s 
program, and at all of these men of 
prominence in the chemical world will 
speak. The symposiums are divided 
into the following classifications: Fuel 
Economy, Materials Handling, Indus- 
trial Management, Chemical Engineer- 
ing and Ceramics. 

One of the features of the week will 
be the meeting of Chemical Warfare 
Post, American Legion. At the re- 
quest of this post the management set 
aside the evening of Wednesday, Sept. 
22, for it to transact business. This 
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post is composed of men who served in 
the war, and will be open to all C. W. S. 
men. 

Dr. Charles H. Herty, chairman of 
the advisory board of the exposition, 
will open the display at 8 p. m. on the 
evening of Monday, Sept. 20. 

Of particular interest to readers of 
The Reporter will be the address, 
“Progress of the American Coal-Tar 
Industry,” to be delivered by Dr. Grin- 
nell Jones, of Harvard University, con- 
sulting expert to the U. S. Tariff Com- 
mission. As a persistent champion of 
the rights and needs of the dye indus- 
try, Dr. Jones needs no introduction, 
and his testimony before the Senate. 
sub-committee on the Dye bill went a 
long way toward convincing our Solons 
of the fact there “was only one argu- 
ment.” His studies of the coal-tar sit- 
uation in this country have been ex- 
haustive and his association with the 
Tariff Commission has enabled him to 
get a peculiarly unbiased viewpoint. 
We trust that readers will make a spe- 
cial effort to be present on the afternoon 
of Wednesday, September 22, for Dr. 
Jones’ speech, as well as on that eve- 
ning for the meeting of the Chemical 
Warfare Post. 

In accordance with expectations, we 
are able to present this week a practi- 
cally complete program of the Chemical 
Show. The speakers for the night of 
September 22 are as yet unannounced, 
but will be given later: 


PROGRAM 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 20 
8 P. M. 


Opening address by Charles H. 


Herty. 
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“Co-operation in the Industries,” 
Charles L. Reese. 

Sir George E. Foster, Canadian Min- 
ister of Trade and Commerce, will 
speak. . 

Followed by Motion Pictures: 

1. “The U. S. Ammonium Nitrate 
Plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals” (2 
reels). (Courtesy Dwight P. Robinson 
& Co) 

2. “Modern Packaging Methods” (4 
reels). (Courtesy Pneumatic Scale 
Corporation. ) 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21 
2 P.M. 


Fuel Economy Symposium. 

Chairman’s address; R. C. Beadle 
(managing editor, Combustion). 

“Burning Coal at 100 Per Cent B. t. 
u. Efficiency,” W. O. Rankin (Quigley 
Specialties Company). 

“Saving Fuel by Controlling Chim- 
ney Losses,” F. F. Uehling (Uehling 
Instrument Company). 

“Fluid Heat Transmission,” Alex- 
ander B. McKechnie (Parks-Cramer 
Company). 

“Producer Gas and the Modern Me- 
chanical Producer,” W. B. Chapman 
(Chapman Engineering Company). 

“Refractory Cement: Life Insurance 
for a Furnace,” F. W. Reisman (Quig- 
ley Furnace Specialties Company). 

“Preventing Conduction and Radia- 
tion Heat Waste,” S. L. Barnes (Arm- 
strong Cork Company). 

“The Reason for the Fuel Saving in 
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the Dressler Kiln,’ Conrad Dressler 
(American Dressler Tunnel Kilns, 
Inc.). 


8 P. M. 


Motion Pictures: Great U. S. Chem- 
ical Industries: 

tenes tory. Ot.ouliuric Acid. «(1 
reel). (Courtesy General Chemical 
Company. ) 

2. “The Production of Salt for the 
Chemical.Industry” (1 reel). (Cour- 
tesy International Salt Company.) 

3. “Perfumes for the World’: (2 
reels). (Courtesy Antoine Chiris Com- 
pany.) 

4. “A New Chemical Industry: 
Leather from the Ocean: Fish Leather” 
(3 reels). (Courtesy Ocean Leather 
Company and Ford Educational Film 
Company. ) 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22 
2 P.M. 


Industrial Management Symposium 


“Ultra Analysis of Costs,” Harring- 
ton Emerson (The Emerson Engi- 
neers. ) 

“Research in Industrial Conserva- 
tion,’ H. E. Howe (chairman, Division 
of Research Extension, National Re- 
search Council). 

“Progress of the American Coal-Tar 
Industry,” Grinnell Jones (U: S. Tariff 
Commission). 
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Materials Handling Symposium 

Chairman’s address, Roy V. Wright 
(editor, “Material Handling Cyclope- 
dia”). 

“Material Handling: The Paramount 
Problem,’ J. H. Leonard (editor, 
“Freight and Terminal Engineering’). 

“Chain Power Transmission,” F. G 
Anderson (Morse Chain Company). 

“Steel Collapsible Shipping Contain- 
ers as Related to the Chemical Indus- 
tries,” Everett W. Morgan (Pneumatic 
Scale Corporation). 


8 P.M. 


Meeting of Chemical Warfare Post 
(Speakers to be announced. ) 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 23 
2 P.M. 


Chemical Engineering Symposium 

(Meeting of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, David Wesson, 
‘chairman, ) 

“A New Method of Destructive Dis- 
‘tillation,” Thomas W. Pritchard (Fuel 
Products Corporation). 

“Nitration of Hydrocarbons,” A. 
Hough and W. Savage. 

“Recoverance: A Physical Property 
in Material and Its Importance,” Rob- 
ert G. Guthrie (Widney Test Labora- 
tories). 

“Operating Data of a Modern By- 
Product Coke Oven Plant,” C. R. Bel- 


lamy. 


B. F. Haanel (Canada Department of 
Mines). 
“Canada and the Chemist,” C. Price- 
Green (Canadian National Railways). 
“Corrosion of Iron and Steel as Af- 
fecting the Industries,’ W. D. Rich- 
ardson (Swift & Co.). 


6.30 P. M. 


Dinner of American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers at the Technology 
Club. 


8 P.M. 


Motion Pictures: Great U. S. Chem- 
ical Industries: 

1. “Modern Coke and Gas Manufac- 
ture” (3 reels). (Courtesy The Kop- 
pers Company.) 

2. “The Story of Petroleum Oil” (3 
reels). (Courtesy Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey.) 

3. “The Asphalt Paving Industry” 
(1 reel). (Courtesy Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company. ) 

4. “Colloidal Movement in Asphalt” 
(1 reel). (Courtesy Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company. ) 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 
2 P.M. 


Ceramic Symposium 


(Meeting of the American Ceramic 
Society, R. H. Minton, chairman. ) 

“A Classification of Sheet Steel En- 
amels,” R. R. Danielson (U. S. Bureau 
of Standards). 
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8 P.M. 


Motion Pictures: Mining Industries: 

1. “The Story of Coal” (4 reels). 
(Courtesy Sullivan Machinery Com- 
pany and U. S. Bureau of Mines.) 

2. “Building, Mining and Quarrying 
Machinery” (2 reels). ( Courtesy Sul- 
livan Machinery Company.) 

3. “Producing Pumps and Engines” 
(1 reel). (Courtesy Midwest Engine 
Company. ) 

4. “Silver Mining in Ontario” (1 
reel). 

5. “Gold Mining in Ontario” (1 
reel). (Courtesy Ontario Department 
of Mines.) 

6. “The Manufacture of Pottery” (1 
reel). (Courtesy American Ceramic 
Society. ) 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25 
(Speakers to be announced. ) 
8 P.M. 


Motion Pictures: 

1. “Manufacture of Asbestos” (1 
reel) ; 

2. “Silks and Satins” (2 reels) : 

(Both by Courtesy Bureau of Com- 
mercial Economics. ) 

3. “Foamite Firefoam Extinguishing 
Apparatus at Work” (1 reel). (Cour- 
tesy Foamite Firefoam Company.) 

4. “Continuous Motion, Conveying, 
Stacking, Elevating, Loading and Un- 
loading Machinery” (1 reel). (Cour- 
tesy Brown Portable Machinery Com- 
pany. ) 

5. “The U. S. Ammonium Nitrate 
Plant No. 2 at Muscle Shoals, Ala- 
bama” (2 reels). (Courtesy Westing- 
house-Church Kerr, Inc.) 


Under the laws of Delaware the 
Royal Hosiery Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $1,100,000 
to manufacture cotton and silk hosiery. 
Headquarters of the new concern will 
be located at Dover, and the incor- 
porators consist of M. L. Horty, M. C. 
Kelly and S. L. Mackey. 
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Dye-a-Grams 

The U. S. firm which is supplying 
customers with binder and bulletins of 
each new type as it appears is at least 
taking a step in the right direction. 

—O-—- 

The following was noticed stamped 
on a ticket and attached to a bolt of 
goods in a large wholesale house: “We 
do not guarantee this color, as the man- 
ufacturer does not guarantee it to us”! 

—-0-— 

“CAMEL DYES”—Headline. Death 
may have been caused by keeping the 
poor thing in a “standing bath” for 
longer than eight days! 

—O-— 

Artificial wool will, no doubt, come 

as near to wool as “oleo” does to butter. 


—(}— 


“Turn On the Light!” This age of 
enlightened darkness is too much for 
us! 
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The reply sent to Senator Reed by 
“Acting” Secretary of State Davis only 
emphasizes the ability of the Cabinet 
as well as the Senate for “unexcelled 
acting.” 

—9— 

We notice a prominent dyestuffs firm 
advertising goods “for prompt deliv- 
ery.” Evidently have some stand-in 
with the express companies! 

The price of dyestuffs and interme- 
diates may be (emphasizes on the “may 
be”) regulated by supply and demand— 
but the price of bread is self-raising. 

—O-— 

Few people like fish. Being a brain 

food, we can understand why. 
——-O-— 

If you don’t believe life is all too 
short, talk to an insurance man for a 
few minutes. 

0 

One phase of the “independent spirit” 

is to keep the price of dyes up! 
0 

After reading the article under the 
heading “New Monoazo Dyestuff,” it’s 
a safe bet that 99 per cent of the readers 
of The Reporter will know just how it 
was accomplished ! 

—oO-— 

You can tell a man to go—anywhere, 
nowadays. If he has the price of a 
round-trip ticket, he should worry! 

—o-— 

“For America, by Americans of 
America,” would be an appropriate 
slogan for future Congressmen. 

—O—. 

In publishing the Export Number of 
The Reporter, the editor evidently 
gives foreigners credit for understand- 
ing the English language? ? ? (Pshaw, 
such impertinence! We’ll wager, G. F. 
T., that they understand as much of it 
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as some of our Senators seem to, any- 
way! Agreed ?—Ed.) 


Reyes 


The slackening up in the woolen in- 
dustry gave the sellers of dyes an op- 
portunity to get acquainted with the 
trade. And some certainly are doing it! 

GEST. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


It has been announced by the William 
Whitman Company, New York City, 
that this firm will shortly erect a yarn 
mill at Bedford, Mass., to cost, with 
equipment, more than $1,000,000. 





With a capital of $50,000, Stuart, 
Keith & Co. has been incorporated 
under the laws of Maryland to manu- 
facture cotton goods, including dyeing,. 
converting and processing. Head- 
quarters will be located in Baltimore, 
and the incorporators include George 
D. Keith, Frank L. Mohler and S. B. 
Field. 





Announcement has been made by the 
Home Bleach and Dye Works, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., to the effect that the com- 
pany is erecting a 75x90, three-story ad- 
dition to its works. 





The Duane Chemical Corporation, 
New York, has filed a certificate in the 
office of the Secretary of State to op- 
erate in New Jersey in the manufacture 
sale of pharmaceutical and medicinal 
preparations, chemicals, etc. The in- 
corporators of the firm are Arthur F. 
Winter and Frank B. Ross, ’0 Broad 
Street, and Augustus H. Skillin, 61] 
Broadway. 





Defective insulation in the wring of 
a drop light was responsible for a fire 
in the plant of the Raritan Aniline 
Works. The resulting damage was in 
the neighborhood of $25,000, but injury 
to equipment is reported to be so slight 
that it will interfere but little with pro- 
duction. 
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DYE INDUSTRY VITAL, SAYS 
DR. LEVINSTEIN 


Noted British Chemist Says Large-Scale Manufacture of Dyestuffs 
Affords Only Security for Nation in Future Chemical Warfare 


N a recent open letter to the London 
Times, Dr. Herbert Levinstein, one 
of Britain’s leading dyestuff manu- 

facturers and an organic chemist of 
international reputation, sets forth in 
most convixcing form the arguments 
which all who have given the subject 
sincere and impartial study agree to 
establish beyond question the prime ne- 


cessity of a well-established, large-scale. 


dyestuff manufacturing industry to any 
nation which hopes to be in a position 
to hold its own in future chemical war- 
fare. 


Inasmuch as all that Dr. Levinstein 
says of England is equally applicable to 


the United States, we herewith reprint . 


his letter in full and have commented 
thereon at some length in the editorial 
columns of this issue. The letter fol- 
lows: 


It is not generally known that after 
the battle of the Marne there was a 
munitions crisis in Germany. The stock 
of shells, the huge accumulation of high 
explosives with which the German Gen- 


eral Staff had calculated to overwhelm 
the French, had petered out before the 
gates of Paris. Certainly the Allies 
were in no better case, for they also 
were without stocks of shells or high 
explosives. As a consequence, both 
sides settled down into more or less 
permanent entrenchments. 


Some day the essayist of the period 
will speculate on what would have been 
the history of Europe during the com- 
ing 100 years had either of the bellig- 
erents in the great war possessed an 
adequate reserve of high explosive 
shells after the Marne. For this had 
been planned by the German General 
Staff to be a high explosive war, where- 
in the Germans would overwhelm their 
enemy by using more heavy guns, fir- 
ing a greater weight of shells filled with 
vaster quantities of high explosives 
than they (not knowing the British in- 
fantryman) calculated that modern civ- 
ilized troops could stand. 

To the German General Staff the 
vital question, therefore, after the 
Marne, was how to reorganize the Ger- 
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man production of shells and high ex- 
plosives so as to re-establish their su- 
premacy in these agents of destruction. 


THE Lig 


To this end, as we know from Gen- 
eral Ludendorff’s “Memoirs,” the chief 
of the German General Staff summoned 
two men to his assistance, Krupp von 
Bohlen and Dr. Duisberg. Everybody 
has heard of Krupps; Dr. Duisberg, one 
of the makers of modern Germany, is 
perhaps not so well known. He is the 
head of the I. G.—the great Interessen 
Gemeinschaft—the great combine of 
the German aniline dye manufacturers. 

With this meeting commenced that 
close connection between the German 
General Staff and the German I. G. 
which was, indeed, the agency by which 
Germany was, in spite of our blockade, 
able to keep the field from the battle of 
the Marne until November, 1918. That 
may appear a difficult point to believe, 
for, on the face of it, no occupation 
could be more harmless than the fur- 
nishing of dyes. It is easy to demon- 
strate its accuracy. 

Most of the German dyestuff. plants 
were not mobilized at the outbreak of 
war. Why not? Because the German 
General Staff did not go to war until 
the stock of explosives secretly accu- 
mulated over a long period appeared to 
be adequate to bring about the swift 
defeat of the Allies. It was, at first, 
considered preferable for the dye fac- 
tories of the I. G. to continue produc- 
ing stocks of dyes with a view to re- 
establishing at the conclusion of the 
campaign, that dominance over the tex- 
tile trades of the world which the Ger- 
man Government considered to be the 
main function of the I. G. 

Thus, most of their plants were not 
used at the very commencement of war 
as arsenals. It is interesting to note 
this, for they were a more dangerous 
and subtle thing. They were potential 
arsenals engaged between the com- 
mencement of the war and the Marne 
on their lawful avocations; from the 
Marne to the conclusion of the war 
they were an indispensable part of the 
German war machine, enabling the war 
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to be prolonged for three whole years. 
Immediately after the armistice they 
again became peaceful industrial con- 
cerns, and no one more loudly pro- 
claimed their peaceful character than 
Dr. Duisberg himself. But the views 
expressed by Dr. Duisberg subsequent 
to the German defeat were very differ- 
ent from the answer he gave to the 
General Staff at the interview referred 
to by Ludendorff. 


HicH EXPLosIves 


The Leverkusen works were erected 
purely for the manufacture of aniline 
dyes and pharmaceutical products. As 
Dr. Duisberg told us himself, they were 
at first considered far too valuable by 
the German Government for them to be 
risked in the manufacture of explo- 
sives ; yet, within six weeks of the inter- 
view, they commenced to deliver T. N. 
T. at the rate of many millions of 
pounds per month. Truly a satisfac- 
tory response from a perfectly peaceful 
works. I wonder what our High Fx- 
plosives Department at Storey’s Gate 
would have given at that stage of the 
war to possess a factory which could, 
owing to its well-standardized plant, 
within six weeks produce sufficient T. 
N. T. to fill millions of shells a week 
without calling upon their resources of 
oleum and nitric acid. 

The production of picric acid (lyd- 
dite) was just as simple for Leverkusen, 
for their dye-making plants provided. 
them with the raw materials. What 
happened at Leverkusen occurred at 
the other great factories of the I. G. 
in similar measure, and as the Hinden- 
burg program became more developed, 
and as the demands of the General Staff 
became greater, vast quantities of ex- 
plosives were produced by the factories 
of the I. G. 

The Leverkusen works of the Bayer 
Company form only a portion of the 
I. G. factories.- There are others 
equally important at Dormagen, Hochst, 
Ludwigshafen, and Oppau, all situated 
on the Rhine, within the occupied ter- 
ritorv; and smaller factories—for ex- 
ample, Weiler-ter-Meer and Kalle & 
Co., who, as the war went on produced 
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enormous quantities of explosives. 

We, too, as the war developed, pro- 
duced enormous quantities of high ex- 
plosives, but not at the same speed, for 
great factories had to be erected for the 
manufacture of oleum and nitric acid, 
and our explosive plants, contrary to 
the German plants, have, generally 
speaking, only a war value. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 


But this meeting between the head of 
the I. G. and the chief of the German 
General Staff has another significance, 
and a more sinister one. The war, 
from the German point of view, as 
stated above, commenced as a high ex- 
plosive war. With the failure of their 
first surprise break through the (serman 
General Staff began to look for some 
other means of creating a surprise. As 
we know now, they decided to intro- 
duce chemistry into war, relying on the 
fact that their dyestuff monopoly would 
enable them to have a great advantage 
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over the Allies in the production of 
toxic substances. Their first attack 
with chlorine was in April, 1915. Had 
the Germans realized at the time the 
success of their opening attack, it is 
possible that the results would have 
been disastrous to the Allies. 

A defense was very soon improvised 
by us against chlorine. Subsequently, 
phosgene, of which the German dye 
makers produced large quantities in 
peace time for the purpose of making 
dyes, was introduced, and afterwards 
a variety of organic substances was em- 
ployed. Se 

With one insignificant exception, the 
whole of the chemical warfare prod- 
ucts used by Germany in the struggle 
were made by the I. G. At the sarne 
time, their research organization was 
largely devoted to the discovery of new 
toxic substances suitable for use in war. 

How close was the connection be- 
tween the General Staff and the I. G. 
is shown not only by the interview re- 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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DYESTUFF PROTECTION IN 
ENGLAND 


A broad protective measure based on 
the licensing or embargo idea will 
shortly be presented by the British Gov- 
ernment to Parliament for considera- 
tion. The measure will be aimed at the 
protection of all key industries and in- 
cludes several others as well as dye- 
stuffs. 


There seems to be some misapprehen- 
sion in the mind of the general public 
as to just what is the situation in regard 
to dyestuff protection in Britain. It is 
known that the licensing system which 
was in operation there for some time 
was abandoned but the reasons there- 
for are not generaHy understood. It 
has been attempted by opponents of 
protective legislation in this country to 
make capital out of the fact that Brit- 
ain had abandoned licensing after giv- 
ing it a trial, which is supposed to mean 
that it was found unsatisfactory when 
put into actual operation. As a matter 
of fact, this is far from the case. The 
licensing of dvestuff imports was put 
into effect as a wartime measure by the 
British body which corresponds with 
our War Trade Board. This action 
was subsequently attacked by certain 
interests unfriendly to licensing, on the 
ground that authority for such action 
by the War Trade Board was lacking 
and that any provision of the kind 
would require legislative action before 
it could be made constitutionally opera- 
tive. This view of the situation was 
upheld by the authorities and licensing 
was temporarily abandoned. 


It is now proposed by the Govern- 
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ment, however, as stated above, to in- 
troduce a measure which will afford 
ample protection for certain key indus- 
tries, among which dyestuffs is one, 
and which will, in certain cases, pro- 
vide subsidies as well. This action on 
the part of the British Government 
should definitely set at rest any doubts 
in the minds of Americans that Eng- 
land had found the licensing system 
unsatisfactory after giving it a trial. 


DR. LEVINSTEIN’S LETTER 


In view of the measure protecting 
key industries which is soon to be in- 
troduced by the Government in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, the London Times, 
which advocates the measure, has 
thrown open its pages for a general dis- 
cussion of the merits and faults of the 
proposed legislation. An examination 
of its pages during recent weeks shows 
that sentiment is overwhelmingly in fa- 
vor of such action. 

Probably the most noteworthy con- 
tribution to the cause which has been 
printed therein to date is a letter from 
Dr. Herbert Levinstein, which we have 
reprinted in full as our leading article. 
Dr. Levinstein’s masterly array of the 
facts which, in his opinion, render a 
self-contained dyestuff industry essen- 
tial to the safety of any nation, is most 
convincing and should be read with 
great care by any who have the slight- 
est doubt in this matter. It must be 
borne in mind that Dr. Levinstein was 
very close to the highest British mili- 
tary authorities during the conduct of 
the war and that he is in possession of 
absolutely reliable data as to the status 
of affairs in Germany during the recent 
conflict. When he states that but for 
the possession of its tremendous dye- 
stuff manufacturing plants, Germany 
must have succumbed early in 1916, 
there is every reason tu believe that he 
speaks with absolute authority. All of 
the arguments advanced by Dr. Levin- 
stein for the protection of the industry 
in Britain apply with equal force to the 
United States. 

Certain interests opposed to protec- 
tive legislation in this country have pro- 
fessed to believe that large dyestuff 
plents are of little or no use from a 
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military standpoint and have pointed out 
that this country was able to produce 
high explosives and toxic gases in vast 
quantities despite the fact that she had 
no dyestuff industry to use as. a nucleus 
for their manufacture. 

The answer to this argument is, that 
we succeeded despite the lack of a dye- 
stuff industry and that it took us nearly 
five years to get up to full scale produc- 
tion, which would have been possible 
in about as many months had we had 
a large dyestuff manufacturing indus- 
try from which to start as a basis. It 
must be remembered that we already 
had a well developed high explosive 
industry before the war began but that 
it was not until the very final stages of 
the war that we were able to produce 
toxic and neutralizing gases in quantity 
sufficient to assure final victory. 


Operations have begun at the new 
plant of the Weichert-Peasley Com- 
pany, at Fultonville, New York. The 
concern manufactures broad silks. 
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W. H. CLARK TO ENTER CHEN- 
ICAL SALES FIELD ON OWN 


Announcement has been made by 
W. H. Clark who was, up to the first 
of the present year, general sales man- 
ager for the Butterworth Judson Cor- 
poration, and lately vice-president of 
the Sugar Products Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the U. S. Food Company, te 
the effect that he has entered the chem- 
ical business for himself. He will 
handle, among other things, dye prod- 
ucts, and has already obtained the selt- 
ing agency for several concerns, to he 
announced later. He will also engage 
in the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness, although details have not as yet 
been made public. Pending the loca- 
tion of suitable offices he is now tempo- 
rarily located at 224 Pearl Street, with 
the telephone number John 5440. 

Mr. Clark was connected with the 
Butterworth Judson organization from 
the very beginning, and did much te 
build up its present sales system. 
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DYE INDUSTRY VITAL, SAYS 
DR. LEVINSTEIN 


(Continued from page 7.) 


ferred to by Ludendorff, but by the 
fact that whenever the German military 
authorities wished to introduce a new 
gas, a conference was held in Berlin 
with the representatives of the I. G. 
No other firms were represented. The 
substances used were numerous. ‘The 
manufacture was complicated, some- 
times dangerous. They were used in 
vast quantities and therefore very large 
manufacturing resources were required. 
Yet no other firm had a hand in their 
production. The technical methods 
adopted were those suggested by the 
I. G. in conference with the military 
representatives at Berlin; the I. G. sug- 
gested methods which could be carried 
out in their dyestuff plants. 


DANGEROUS DELAY 


In our own country, when a new gas 
had to be made in the late war, plant 
had, in nearly every case, to be spe- 
cially erected for the purpose. This 
involved great delay before the product 
could be used in the field, and the plants 
are now nearly valueless either for 
peace or for war. 

In war it is of the utmost importance 
that the inevitable lag between the dis- 
covery of a substance suitable for use 
in the field and its production on a suffi- 
ciently large scale should be as short 
as possible. There are usually several 
ways in which the same substance can 
be prepared. In war that process will 
be selected which will produce the sub- 
stance in the desired quantity with the 
least possible delay; for instance, in 
plant already existing. For this reason 
most of the poison products used by 
the Germans were carried out in one 
plant; other steps of the process were 
carried out in another plant. Thus in 
the case of mustard gas the interme- 
diate product was prepared at Ludwig- 
shafen, the finishing steps involving the 
production of mustard gas at Lever- 
kusen. The reason for this was that 
at Ludwigshafen there was already in 
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existence plant erected for making dyes. 
which was suitable for the manufac- 
ture of thiodiglycol. This plant was. 
extended at Ludwigshafen, and is now 
available for the increased production 
of dyes. 

The military value of chemical war- 
fare is little understood, owing to the 
secrecy in which the work has been 
done. In the popular mind it is asso- 
ciated with a feeling of peculiar revul- 
sion, and its true significance from the 
military point of view has been ob- 
scured by the horrors attending its em- 
ployment against unprotected troops. 
Actually, gas warfare developed from 
the crude, dastardly attack at Ypres on 
unprotected troops into a_ distinct 
branch of warfare which, however rep- 
rehensible, became of rapidly increas- 
ing importance. Gas warfare soon re- 
solved itself into a contest between gas 
defense (e. g., gas mask) and the dis- 
covery of new gases which would pen- 
erate the opposing gas defenses. 


Miitary IMPORTANCE 


The real military importance of 
chemical warfare lies in the opportunity 
it gives to a commander of effecting a 
surprise, which is the essence of war. 
By the discovery of a new substance 
capable of penetrating the enemy’s gas 
defenses, and its use on a sufficiently 
wide front without previous notice, 
chemical warfare offers, under modern 
conditions, an incomparable opportunity 
for effecting a surprise. 

On several occasions, particularly 
with mustard gas, the Germans effected 
a complete surprise and achieved im- 
portant tactical results. If they failed 
in bringing about a decision favorable 
to the German arms, they only nar- 
rowly failed, perhaps, only because 
they were used for the first time in in- 
adequate quantities and on too narrow 
a front. In the next war chemical war- 
fare will play a decisive part; that ap- 
pears to be certain. It will probably 
not come before the enemy feels sure 
that he can produce a surprise on 2 
sufficiently large scale to bring about 
a quick decision. It is thus highly im- 
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probable that he will rely on the same 
substances that were used in the late 
war. It is, on the other hand, highly 
probable that he will use new substances 
which can be made in plant used in 
peace time for the manufacture of ani- 
line dyestuffs. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


It will be seen that the German dye- 
stuffs organization is of decisive im- 
portance in chemical warfare for three 
reasons: 


1. That it is capable of producing 
practically any organic substance. 


2. That it is very large and can, 
therefore, produce the required sub- 
stance quickly in quantity sufficient to 
satisfy military requirements. — 


3. That it possesses not only the 
plant, but also the skilled personnel, 
the trained research staff, and the tech- 
nical experience so indispensable for the 
manufacture of complicated substances. 


These facts were clear to the Ger- 
man General Staff when they sent not 
only for Krupp von Bohlen, but also 
for Dr. Duisberg. It is well that they 
should be clear also to us. The fac- 
tories are not arsenals, but potential 
arsenals adding to the power of their 
country in peace and strengthening their 
country in war proportionately to their 
growth in peace. 

The organization of the German ani- 
line dye industry is entirely admirable. 
The sales, research, and works organiz- 
ation is of a high standard of technical 
excellence. The industry has behind it 
the power of the German Government, 
_who used it to carry out their policy of 
peaceful penetration before the war 
and to secure a hold upon the textile 
industry of all other countries. 

The greater the production of dyes 
in peace the greater the strength of Ger- 
many in war. What are the inevitable 
conclusions? The greater our produc- 
tion of dyestuffs, the less have we to 
fear from a surprise attack by the Ger- 
mans. The possession of a counter to 
this weapon of the I. G. is the surest 
guarantee of peace. ODeliberately to 
leave to the Germans the monopoly in 
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the rapid production of toxic gases on a 
large scale is a thing which no respon- 
sible statesman will contemplate with 
equanimity. 

I do not in the least advocate the 
continuance of gas warfare. Those who 
have been concerned in the manufac- 
ture of the most dangerous of these 
products are not advocates of their re- 
tention as a means of warfare. I do 
not desire to build plants for the pur- 
pose of making toxic gases, wishing as 
I do with my whole heart for the abo- 
lition of this mode of warfare. No 
person can contemplate without horror 
the thought of being again engaged in 
a struggle such as that from which we 
have barely emerged with safety. 


PREISDENT WILSON’S VIEW 


No man has shown himself so desir- 
ous of abolishing war as President Wil- 


son, the great protagonist of the League 


of Nations, yet this is what he said: 
“The close relation to the manufacture 
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of dyestuffs on the one hand and ex- 
plosives and poison gases on the other 
hand, moreover, has given the aniline 
dye industry exceptional significance 
and value. Although the United States 
will gladly and unhesitatingly join in 
the program of any national disarma- 
ment, it will nevertheless be a policy of 
obvious prudence to make certain of the 
successful maintenance of many strong 
and well-equipped chemical plants.” 


If President Wilson is convinced 
that, in spite of the treaty of Versailles 
and the signing of the covenant of the 
League of Nations, a strong dye indus- 
try is required for the security of the 
United States, we may justly consider 
that our own island is not safe if we 
have in peace time no factories in this 
country comparable with those of the 
I.G 

The length of this article precludes 
me from referring at length to the 
Haber process for making ammonia, 
which, combined with the Ostwald proc- 
ess for producing nitric acid from am- 
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monia, enabled the Germans to carry 
out the manufacture of high explosives 
in spite of our blockade; but for the 
development of this process by the I. G. 
the Germans would have been unable 
to continue the war after 1916. 

The manufacture of ammonia by this 
process is being taken up in this country 
by a powerful and able concern greatly 
to our national advantage, but the re- 
search organization which produced the 
Haber process which we are now adopt- 
ing was that of the I. G., and unless 
research organization of similar char- 
acter is encouraged in this country we 
shall continue to be following instead 
of leading the Germans in the discovy- 
ery of chemical inventions of industrial 
or military importance. 

Chemical warfare, like the dye indus- 
try, depends for success on new inven- 
tions. To-day chemical inventions are 
not as a rule the result of a flash of 
intuition, but of methodical research 
carried out with big resources on a well- 
considered plan. Only the dye indus- 
try can support such a research organ- 
ization, the national value of which can 
scarcely be overestimated. Jt was once 
the role of this country to lead the world 
in producing new inventions, for we are 
an able, ingenious, and inventive people. 
Given equal conditions and opportuni- 
ties our chemists are certain to be at 
least as successful as those of any other 
nation. 


MORE ROUMANIAN ORDERS 
FOR CANADIAN MILLS 


F. H. Yapp, secretary of the Cana- 
dian Woolen Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, who recently returned from Eng- 
land, where he has been for some 
months negotiating business for the 
Canadian trade, brought back with him 
orders aggregating $7,500,000 for the 
textile manufacturers of Canada. These 
orders were placed through an English 
financial syndicate who are represent- 
ing Roumania and the goods will be 
shipped to that country. $6,730,000 of 
the orders are for cloth and the bal- 
ance for knit goods. 

Included in the orders for cloth are 
khaki serge, which is being purchased 
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by the Roumanian Government for 
their troops. Other lines are freize, 
curl cloth, blanket cloth and Oxfords. 
The knitted goods include hosiery, 
sweaters, knitted underwear, jerseys 
and woolen socks. 

The business brought back by Mr. 
Yapp this last trip is supplementary to 
many millions of dollars’ worth of bus- 
iness he has placed in Europe for. Cana- 
dian textile manufacturers and there 
are other orders awaiting him when he 
returns to England in two weeks time 
to close out the business. 

A meeting of the Canadian woolen 
manufacturers was held in Toronto re- 
cently which was attended by about 90 
mill representatives and at which the 
orders were distributed. At the meet- 
ing Mr. Yapp said that Europe con- 
tinued to offer an excellent field for 
Canadian products and that there was 
still much business to be had there in 
the various textile lines. 

The Reporter understands that a 
large Belgian order, exceeding in size 
that placed by Roumania, is shortly to 
be placed with Canadian mills. It is 
possible that we may be able, in the 
near future, to publish a list of the 
Canadian mills participating in the Rou- 
manian order. 


COLOR SERVICE CORPORA- 
TION ABSORBS KALLE 


Announcement has been made to the 
effect that the Kalle Color & Chemical 
Company has been liquidated by the 
Alien Property Custodian and the busi- 
ness is being carried on by the organiza- 
tion under the name of the Color Ser- 
vice Corporation, Inc. 

The Chicago office has been moved 
to 449 N. Wells Street. 
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Dye-a-Grams 

The day will come when the spell: 
binders will class the American dye- 
stuff and allied industries as a “growing 
political power.” 

Profiteers not having time for a vaca- 
tion will arouse no public sympathy! 

—_O—. 

Demand over supply was supposed to 
keep up dyestuff prices. Now we have 
more supply and less demand, but a 
decreased production, causing an in- 
creased overhead—one can always find 
a plausible excuse! 

—-O-— 

It is not always the man with the 
most imposing front who has the 
strongest backbone. 

From what we have recently learned, 
we would say that it is not so much the 
American dyes that so many dyers ob- 
ject to as it is the “un-German” method 
of marketing their products adopted by 
most American dyestuff manufacturers! 

The firms besieged with claims for 
settlement of overdue accounts, are as 
a rule unable to find any fault with the 
mail service. 

—_O0— 

The first name in the New York di- 
rectory, just published, is Aaron Aa, 
a Syrian. We do not know where he 
gets his dye, but he sells blue fish. 

—-0— 

With some dyestuff firms quantity 
makes a big difference in the price. Too 
bad we cannot make the sugar people 
see it this way! 

—_—O-— 

One can imagine a “dye trust.” But 

to trust some “dyes” we cannot! 
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With a cobbler, it’s never too late to 
“‘mend.” And with some Senators, it’s 
never too late to amend! As witness 
the Longworth bill. 

—O— 

In conversation with a recent sales- 
man: “This is a most excellent prod- 
uct, but for the most level results 
should be dyed with acetate of am- 
monia !” 

—0-- 

The dyer who has nothing to say 
about what dyes he shall use is some- 
times the best off. But only sometimes! 

—_O— 

Someone said “Life is one —--— thing 
after another.” But in this age of the 
profiteer it’s two things after one 
another. 





MORE PRODUCTION URGED 
BY CHEMISTS 





Greater Output for the Industries 
Keynote of September Meeting 
of American Chemical 
Society 

“Increased Production Through 
Chemistry” is the slogan of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, which will hold 
its sixtieth general meeting in Chicago 
from September 6 to 10, inclusive. 

The 15,000 chemists of the United 
States connected with this organization 
are associated either directly or indi- 
rectly with the great industrial enter- 
prises of the country. Many of them 
are the advisers of great manufactur- 
ing enterprises, while others, although 
in university work or in Government or 
private laboratories, are also in touch 
with everyday needs through their re- 
searches. 

The relation of chemistry to the na- 
tion is typified in the addresses to be 
delivered before the entire body. 

Joseph R. Noel, a prominent finan- 
cier, in giving the greeting of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce which, 
with the Chicago Section of the So- 
ciety, is a joint host of the visiting 
chemists, will stress the accord of big 
business and modern science. 
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Thomas E. Wilson, head of a large 
packing house, who also will speak at 
this first session held at the Congress 
Hotel on the morning of September 7, 
has as his theme “The Value of Tech- 
nical Training in the Reconstruction of 
Industries.” In the afternoon of the 
same day, when the convocation will be 
continued at Northwestern University 
at Evanston,.Drs.H. .P. /Falbot, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
will define “The Relations of Educa- 
tional Institutions to the Industries.” 


The ten divisions and the two sec- 
tions of the Society, all of which are 
devoted either to special industries or 
to important phases of chemical science, 
will convene separately at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, principally in the Kent 
Chemical Laboratory and in Ryerson 
Hall. 


The keynote of the “Reconstruction 
Meeting,” as it is called, will be echoed 
in the divisional sessions in which spe- 
cial applications of chemistry to the 
cost of living, the economical use of 
materials and the hastening of manu- 
facturing processes, will have an im- 
portant part. 


Among the largest special meetings 
will be a Fuel Symposium under the 
auspices of the Division of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry. Many of 
the papers presented will contain sug- 
gestions as to how more power can be 
obtained from the derivatives of pe- 
troleum. 


Dr. A. C. Fieldner, supervising chem- 
ist of the Chemical Section of the Pitts- 
burgh Experiment Station of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, and his asso- 
ciates, A.-A. Straub and.G. W. Jones, 
have prepared an elaborate report on 
“Gasoline Losses Due to Incomplete 
Combusion in Motor Vehicles.” It will 
be shown that the automobilist can get 
far more power out of a given quantity 
of gasoline than he has been accustomed 
to obtain. New ways of obtaining gas- 
oline will be described, including the 
extraction of it direct from natural gas. 
Another paper describes how artificial 
gas can be produced in larger quantities 
and at lower cost by enriching it with 
natural gas in regions where that vapor 
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is available. Another feature of the 
symposium will be the utilization of the 
large deposits of lignite in this country 
as a substitute for coal. This matter 
has been deemed of such importance 
by the Canadian Government that it 
has set aside a fund of $600,000 to in- 
vestigate the lignite resources in the 
Dominion. 

In the Cellulose Symposium many of 
the speakers who. take part will discuss 
the paper famine and the newsprint 
situation and suggest methods by which 
production can be increased by conser- 
ving wood pulp supplies and also by 
employing new substance in paper 
manufacture. 

Much light will be thrown upon the 
production of sugar in the Division of 
Sugar Chemistry. A new source of the 
sweetening substance will be indicated 
by Charles A. Gamble in his paper en- 
titled “The Sugar Industry of Peru.” 
Professor C. E. Coates of New Orleans 
will tell of refining raw sugars without 
the use of boneblack. The Division has 
issued an invitation to all persons con- 
nected with the sugar industry to be 
present at this meeting, as many impor- 
tant problems connected with produc- 
tion will be discussed. Every phase of 
the industry, including the making of 
cane sugar and sugar from beets and 
other sources, sugar refining, the glu- 
cose and maltose industries, and the 
preparation of the raw, or unrefined, 
sugar as well as matters of factory 
ejuipment and supplies, will all come 
up for consideration. 

The preliminary program of the 
meeting issued by Dr. Charles L. Par- 
sons, the secretary of the Society, from 
his Washington office, indicates that the 
—ineetings will have a wide influence up- 
on the industries of the United States, 
as practically all manufacturing is now 
under chemical control. It is expected 
that between two and three thousand 
members of the Society will be present 
at the meeting. 


The Calco Chemical Company has 
completed plans for the erection of two 
additions to its plant at Bound Brook, 
N. J., which will cost about $125,000. 
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NATIONAL IMPORTS MODELS 
—WAX ONES—FOR CHEM- 
ICAL SHOW 


At the Sixth National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries the National Ani- 
line & Chemical Company, Inc., will 
have a comprehensive exhibit of dyes 
and intermediates of their own manu- 
facture. 

This color exhibit is an unusual one, 
and should be seen by everyone who 
uses or wears color in any form. Life- 
like figures, imported from France, and 
costumed in the latest modes by New 
York’s leading designers, are artistically 
grouped upon a piazza of a country 
house. 

The men, women and children of the 
exhibit are socially engaged and are sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of richness 
and refinement. 

_ The left-hand and right-hand sec- 
tions are composed of exhibits of dye- 
stuffs and intermediates (manufactured 
by this company) respectively in artis- 
tic arrangement, all co-ordinated with 
an architectural and mural motif of 
great beauty. 

This exhibit has been prepared by 
the co-operation of skilled designers, 
textile printers and colorists in every 
field of color application in American 
manufacturing establishments using Na- 
tional dyes in the perfecting of their 
products. It is a work of art and should 
be inspected carefully by every visitor 
at the exposition. 
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Newport Exhibit Will Stress Impor- 
tance of American Dyes by 
Ocular Demonstration 


Professor Slosson in his remarkable 
book, “Creative Chemistry,” says in 
part: “The manufacture of dyes is not 
a big business, but it is a strategic busi- 
ness. Heligoland is not a big island, 
but England would have been glad to 
buy it back during the war at a highe 
price per square yard. American indus- 
tries employing over two million men 
and women and producing over three 
billion dollars’ worth of products a year 
are dependent upon dyes. Chief of 
these is of course textiles, using more 
than half the dyes; next come leather, 
paper, paint and ink. We have been 
importing more than $12,000,000 worth 
of coal-tar products a year, but the cot- 
ton seed oil we exported in 1912 would 
alone suffice to pay the bill twice over.” 

The force of this quotation will be il- 
lustrated by an inspection of the New- 
port Chemical Works’ exhibit at the 
Sixth Exhibition of Chemical Indus- 
tries at the Grand Central Palace, where 
in addition to offering a comfortable 
and tasteful place in which to welcome 
their old friends and meet new ones, 
the Newport people have chosen to 
show how many industries are depend- 
ent upon dyestuffs by showing how 
every-day life is made up of dyed ma- 
terials. 

Everything in the booth from the car- 
pet and furniture to the note paper and 
inks, is dyed with Newport colors. 

Compared to the steel or to the other 
great American industries, the manu- 
facture of dyestuffs is not a big busi- 
ness but it is the keystone on which the 
arch of a myriad other much larger 
businesses lean and without which they 
must perforce collapse. The Newport 
exhibit will illustrate the number and 
variety of these dependent industries. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 

Turner & Company, Inc., have been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey with a capital of $100,000. The 
company will manufacture chemical 
products and headquarters will be lo- 
cated at 330 West Side Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J. The incorporators consist 
of James Turner, William C. Bea and 
Claude L. Coon. 





According to a recent announcement, 
the Normandie Silk Mill, Gloversville, 
N. Y., has disposed of its branch plant 
at Carthage, that State, to William H. 
Shauchau, of the Niagara Maid Silk 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. The latter, 
it is stated, will install new machinery 
at once. 





Acid colors, direct colors and azo 
dyes will be manufactured by the 
Southern Dyestuffs Corporation, at 
Nitro, W. Va., where the company 
recently took over six large buildings 
formerly used by the Government for 
the manufacture of smokeless pow- 
der. The corporation is capitalized 
at $1,000,000, and C. L. Masters is 
chief chemist. 





According to a recent report, the 
drawback privilege of the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department has been extended to 
American Aniline Products, Inc., New 
York, for aniline dyes, dry or paste, 
manufactured by the use of imported 
coal tar or aniline colors, 





Joseph Harrison & Sons, recently or- 
ganized at Passaic, N. J., have an- 
nounced that the company will erect a 
plant for the manufacture of knitting 
yarns, spun on the Bradford system. 





Under the laws of Illinois, the Linn 
Products Company, 22 West Kinzie 
Street, Chicago, has been incorporated 
to manufacture dyestuffs, soaps and 
washing powders. The incorporators 
are, George R. Linn, Leon M. Harm- 
burger and H. A. Koehler. 
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BRITAIN’S COMPETITORS IN DYE- 
STUFF MANUFACTURE 


English Authority Reviews Progress of Indus- 
try in France, United States and Switzerland 


RITING for a recent issue of 
V V the London Times trade sup- 
plement, a special correspon- 
dent reviews at some length the devel- 
opment of the dyestuff industry in that 
country which, he says, may be ex- 
pected to compete with Germany and 
England for the world’s dyestuff trade. 
It should be interesting to our readers 
to get the British view of our own in- 
dustry and the facts which he brings 
out in regard to France and Switzer- 
land are not generally known here. 
The keen interest which was aroused 
in the dyestuff industry in Great Brit- 
ain as the result of the outbreak of the 
European War was, he says, reflected 
in all other countries having important 
textile industries, and the idea that any 
country requiring large supplies of dye- 
stuffs must, for the sake of its own 
economic security, have some source of 
supply over which it has complete con- 
trol was widely propagated. Discus- 
sions took place and active steps were 
taken towards the establishment of the 
dyestuff industry in France, Italy, Ja- 
pan, and the United States; but for the 


present purpose, as it is only necessary 
to deal with developments which are at 
the moment really important, the dis- 
cussion will be confined to the new in- 
dustries of France and the United 
States, and to the developments in the 
much older established industry in 
Switzerland. 


DEVELOPMENT IN FRANCE 


France has always been an important 
consumer of dyestuffs, and now that 
the territories of Alsace and Lorraine 
have been restored to French sov- 
ereignty its market becomes still more 
important through the addition of the 
highly developed textile industries of 
these two provinces. The French con- 
sumption in 1913 may be estimated at 
about 9,000 tons, and to-day, if all its 
factories were working at their prewar 
rate of output, and making an allow- 
ance for the former territories of Ger- 
many, a quantity of about 12,000 tons 
per annum would probably be required. 

Like all other countries, France, be- 
fore the war, obtained considerable 
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supplies of dyestuffs from both Ger- 
many and Switzerland, but she pos- 
sessed a number of factories of her own. 
One of these, incidentally one of the 
most important in the country, the So- 


ciete Anonyme des Matieres Colorantes 
et Produits Chimiques de St. Denis, was 
essentially French, and was an impor- 
tant source of supply of such substances 
as aniline oil and beta-naphthol, used in 
dyeing, and of ranges of dyestuffs. Most 
of the factories in France, however, 
were under German control, and 
amongst these may be mentioned the 
branch of the Aktien-Gesellschaft fur 
Anilinfabrikation established at St. 
Fons, the branch of the Badische Ani- 
lin- and Soda-Fabrik established at 
Neuville, the branch of Leopold Cas- 
sella & Co. established at Lyons under 
the title of the Manufacture Lyonnaise 
des Matieres Colorantes, and the branch 
of Meister, Lucius, and Bruning estab- 
lished at Creil. These factories were 
established on French soil, probably for 
the purpose of evading the high French 
duty on manufactured dyestuffs, and 
were utilized mainly for the preparation 
of colors from intermediate products 
imported from Germany, on which the 
duty was much lower. The Germans, 
further, through these French factories, 
were probably able to avail themselves 
of the preferential duties in favor of 
goods of French manufacture which 
existed in the French colonies and de- 
pendencies. 


GERMAN-OWNED PLANTS TAKEN 
OVER 


On ‘the outbreak of war these Ger- 
man-owned factories were sequestrated 
by the French Government and some 
were used for purposes of benefit to 
France during the period of hostilities. 
The works at Creil continued to manu- 
facture synthetic indigo and some phar- 
maceutical products, the intermediate 
products for which, formerly imported 
from Germany, were manufactured in 
France in plants improvised for the 
purpose. The branch of the Badische 
Anilin- and Soda-Fabrik was used in 
connection with the manufacture of ex- 
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plosives and was damaged by an ex- 
plosion during the course of the war. 

In 1916 the efforts which were being 
made in the United Kingdom to estab- 
lish a synthetic dyestuff industry at- 
tracted attention in France, and with 
the approval of the Commerce and Mu- 
nitions Departments of the French Gov- 
ernment a syndicate was formed from 
representatives of interests connected 
with the manufacture and consumption 
of dyestuffs for the purpose of exam- 
ining the problem of establishing an in- 
dependent French dyestuff industry. 
The efforts of the syndicate resulted in 
the formation of an entirely new com- 
pany under the title of the Compagnie 
Nationale des Matieres Colorantes et de 
Produits Chimiques, with a capital of 
some 40,000,000 francs. It was under- 
stood that the French Government 
would not support this company by 
subsidy or contributions towards its 
share capital, but that it was prepared 
to assist by granting the company the 
use of some of the German factories 
established on French soil and of one 
of the French Government munition 
factories so far as such action would 
be consistent with French law or the 
terms of the treaty of peace. It ap- 
pears from a letter published in La 
Revue de Produits Chimiques of Octo- 
ber 31 last year that the new company 
succeeded in using the branch of Meis- 
ter, Lucius & Bruning, to which ref- 
erence has already been made, and is 
developing it on its own account, and 
is making, besides synthetic indigo, a 
complete series of the most important 
colors for wool. Further, it has taken 
possession of the munitions factory at 
Oissel, near Rouen, under the terms of 
a lease granted for 18 years at an an- 
nual rent of 250,000 francs. New works 
have also been erected at Rieux for the 
manufacture of synthetic indigo, which 
are producing large quantities for the 
use of French consumers and a balance 
for export, and the manufacture of 
other groups of dyes is being under- 
taken. 

The accounts for the year 1918, the 
last which are available, show a credit 
balance of nearly 2,000,000 francs, of 
which nearly 900,000 francs were de- 


WA 
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voted to writing down the cost of plant, 
and nearly 700,000 francs placed to re- 
serves. The company has taken an im- 
portant interest in the Societe Anonyme 
des Matieres Colorantes et Produits 
Chimiques de Saint Clair-du-Rhone. 


FRENCH COMPANIES COMBINE 


During the period of establishment 
and development of the Compagnie 
Nationale, a second company, known as 
the Societe Anonyme des Produits 
Chimiques et Colorants Francais, was 
also established. The same problem 
arose in France as had been created in 
the United Kingdom—namely, the 
question of the desirability of fusing 
into one organization the interests of the 
two largest producers. Recently a plan 
for the fusion of the interests of the 
Compagnie Nationale and the Societe 
Anonyme, generally known as the “Co- 
lorants Francais,” has been accepted, 
and the Compagnie Nationale will issue 
additional shares to the extent of 31,- 
000,000 francs, which will be exchanged 
for the- corresponding shares of the 
“Colorants Francais.” There still re- 
mains outside this group the firm of St. 
Denis mentioned above, and a few other 
undertakings, but, through two organ- 
izations, known as the Union des Pro- 
ducteurs et des Consommateurs pour le 
Developpement de |’Industrie des Ma- 
tieres Colorantes en France and Syn- 
dicale des Fabricants de Matieres Colo- 
rantes, representatives of the various 
companies are brought together from 
time to time, and much good is hoped 
to result from this constant exchange 
of views. 


The French would be themselves the 
first to admit that their constructional 
program has been very much hindered 
by the war, and by the damage which 
the war has caused to so many of their 
industrial districts, and, to-day, the 
French companies find themselves seri- 
ously handicapped by the high cost of 
construction and the scarcity of ma- 
terial. No accurate information is avail- 
able as to the actual amount of dye- 
stuffs now being made in France, but 
it is believed that it exceeds one-half 
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of the prewar consumption of the coun- 
try, and that synthetic indigo forms a 
very important proportion of the total 
output. 


PIONEER AMERICAN PLANTS 


The United States of America is one 
of the most important consuming coun- 
tries in the world and the total quantity 
of dyestuffs required by its manufac- 
turers in the year 1913 may be taken 
at about 26,000 tons, of which about 
90 per cent was imported from Europe. 
There were a number of small factories 
established on American territory, of 
which the most important was the 
Schoellkopf Aniline and Chemical 
Works founded in Buffalo, N. Y., in 
1879. On the outbreak of war, the 
blockade of the German ports by the 
British fleet prevented the United States 
from obtaining her normal supplies of 
German products, though a small con- 
signment of important dyestuffs was 
delivered by the submarine Deutsch- 
land. Very great attention was drawn 
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in the United States to the desirability 
of establishing an independent. Ameri- 
can dyestuff industry and a large num- 
ber of companies began the manufac- 
ture of one or more classes of dyestuffs 
on a small scale. In the present short 
review, however, it is only necessary to 
consider some of the larger firms, who 
have made substantial progress and 
seem likely to become permanent fac- 
tors in the color industry of the world. 


PRESENT AMERICAN PRODUCTION 


The great firm of explosive manufac- 
turers, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., of Wilmington, Del., turned their 
attention to the matter early in the war 
and with their vast resources and or- 
ganization for carrying out systematic 
research they have laid the foundations 
of the new industry. A large new works 
has been erected and equipped on the 
banks of the Delaware River, and the 
plant is being erected and operated for 
the manufacture of all the ranges of 
dyestuffs required in the American 
market. 

Probably, however, the largest pro- 
ducer in the United States to-day is the 
National Aniline and Chemical Com- 
pany, a firm formed by combining in 
one organization the interests of the 
Schoellkopf Aniline and Chemical 
Works, Inc., of Buffalo, to which ref- 
erence has already been made, W. Beck:- 
ers Aniline and Chemical Works of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the Benzol Products 
Company, and the Century Color Con:- 
pany. The Benzol Products Company 
is itself a combination of the organic 
chemical interests of the General Chem- 
ical Company, the Semet-Solvay Com- 
pany, and the Barrett Company, and 
was formed, before the war, as an ex- 
periment, with the idea of competing 
with Germany in the manufacture of 
aniline oil. The new undertaking has 
developed the works at Buffalo, but its 
principal activities seem to be centered 
in new works which have been con- 
structed at Marcus Hook, in Pennsy1- 
vania. It would appear to be very fa- 
vorably constituted for the purpose of 
developing a dyestuff industry, since it 
combines within itself the skill and ac- 
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cumulated experience of certain prewar 
dyestuff factories and also, through the 
constituents of the Benzol Products 
Company, it has easy access to the de- 
rivatives of coal tar and the heavy 
chemicals which are necessary to the 
dyestuff industry. The company’s as- 
sets, of all sorts, according to its bal- 
ance sheet at the end of 1918, exceeded 
$40,090,000, whilst its profit from op- 
eratious, etc., exceeded $6,000,000. 
After paying the dividends on its pre- 
ferred stock it had a surplus for trans- 
fer to the balance sheet exceeding 
$4,000,000. 

Some idea of the growth of the 
American dyestuff industry may be 
gleaned from the fact that its output 
in 1914 was nearly 7,000,000 pounds, 
whilst its output in 1917 was about 
46,000,000 pounds, and, further, where- 
as in 1914 there were seven establish- 
ments making intermediate products 
and coal tar dyestuffs, the number had 
grown to 178 by the end or 1917. It 
should be emphasized, however, that 
many of these establishments were op- 
erating on a very small scale and mak- 
ing very few products. 


Swiss INDUSTRY AN OLD ONE 


The dyestuff industry of Switzerland 
existed long before the war. There 
were, in 1914, four establishments in 
the Basle district making dvestuffs, 
many of them of the highest impor- 
tance. the whole constituting an indus- 
try of which the Swiss were justly 
proud. These four establishments were 
known as the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry in Basle, the Sandoz Chemical 
Company, J. R. Geigy & Co., and Du- 
rand Huguenin & Co. Yet in common 
with most dye factories not established 
in Germany, thev were dependent to 
some extent on German sources of sup- 
ply for intermediate products, and as 
the Swiss manufacturers, after the out- 
break of war, looked with favor on the 
British market, they experienced very 
great difficulties in obtaining from Ger- 
many any materials required for their 
business. An arrangement was made 
by which certain intermediate products 
of British manufacture were exported 
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to Switzerland to be converted into 
dyestuffs and returned to this country 
for the benefit of British consumers. 
At the same time, the Swiss manufac- 
turers, in spite of great difficulties in 
obtaining plant, took all steps which 
were possible to place themselves in a 
position to manufacture those interme- 
diate products which were necessary 
for the industry and so render them- 
selves self supporting. Whilst, three- 
fore, the exports from Switzerland to 
the markets of the world may not ex- 
ceed those of prewar times by a very 
large amount, the constitution of the 
Swiss industry is on much sounder 
lines. 


Swiss Errect WorKING AGREEMENT 


Further steps have been taken to con- 
soudate and protect the interests of 
these manufacturers by the formation 
of a “community of interests” some- 
what on the lines of that which exists 
in Germany. The Society of Chemical 
Industry, J. R. Geigy & Co., and the 
Sandoz Chemical Works have come, it 
is understood, to an arrangement fo- 
a period cf 50 years in accordance with 
which dividends will be distributed to 
the several companies in proportion to 
their respective earnings for a number 
of past years. Buying and selling will 
take place both separately and jointly, 
but always under joint direction. The 
processes of the three companies will 
be placed into a common pool and com- 
mon action will be taken to develop the 
undertakings. Having regard to the 
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fact that Switzerland has a very great 
deal of very useful experience, espe- 
cially in the manufacture of certain 
very important ranges of dyestuffs, 
there is no doubt that it will continue 
to be a most important source of sup- 
ply of dyestuffs for the world’s markets. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that 
whilst, naturally enough, under the 
stress of war conditions, firms sprang 
into existence which can have no place 
in peace-time enterprise, nevertheless, 
it is clear that the German manufac- 
turers in the future will have to en- 
counter very important competition not 
only from Great Britain, but also from 
France, the United States, and Switzer- 
land. 


Louis A. Ault, president of the Ault 
& Wiborg Company, with Mrs. Ault 
and their granddaughter, has left for 
an extended trip abroad. England, 


France, Belgium, Switzerland, Spain 
Portugal and probably Germany, will 


be visited in the interests of the com- 
pany, and before returning, Mr. Ault 


will spend three or four months in 
South America, visiting Argentina and 
Uruguay, with which countries his firm 
has already a considerable trade con- 
nection. A part of the trip will concern 
itself with the Belgian consulate in Cin- 
cinnati, of which Mr. Ault is in charge. 
It is said that during the visit to Brus- 
sels the Aults will be the guests of King 
Albert and Queen Elizabeth, whom they 
entertained last year in Cincinnati 
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AN APOLOGY 


We crave our readers’ indulgence 
for a marked lack of originality which 
characterizes the pages of this sec- 
tion of The Rerorrer. We have two 
perfectly good excuses: first, the Ed- 
itor is on his vacation and his under- 
study wouldn’t for a moment want 
to “show him up,” and, second, said 
understudy is working overtime to 
put together the monthly technical 
supplement which constitutes Sec- 
tion 2 of this issue. It has taken so 
much of our “pep” to keep up with 
Professor Olney’s suggestions for 
the latter section that we simply have 
none left for Section 1. But we offer 
Section 2 as a perfectly good alibi— 
personally, we think it’s some book; 
but, unfortunately, the credit doesn’t 
belong to us. 


THE CHEMICAL SHOW 


Next week Monday and for five 
days thereafter the editor, publisher, 
business manager and various other 
satellites of The Reportrr will be 
found tromiL0 fa.em< to..20)-prm-pror 
thereabouts, occupying luxurious 
quarters in Booth No. %41, Grand 
Central Palace. In other words, we 
shall be a small but active part in 
that greatest of fall events—the Sixth 
National Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries. 

We shall, it is true, have little ex- 
cept ourselves to exhibit, but we hope 
that fact will not prevent our friends 
from looking us up. We shall have 
an armchair for you, anyway, and 
probably a smoke as well. It is even 
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_ possible that we might take you out- 


side and buy you an ice cream soda. 
What could be fairer—this side of 
Havana? 

And if you. want an earful of dye- 
stuff gossip don’t fail to come around. 
Take it from one who knows—there 
is nobody who hears so much of what 
is doing, or is said to be doing, or 
ought to be doing in his own par- 
ticular field as the publisher of a 
trade paper. 

In all seriousness, we hope you 
won’t fail to visit the show. It is 
going to be worth a lot of trouble 
to see. It is our honest belief that 
it is going to be far and away the 
very best ever. If vou need tickets 
drop us a line or call us up and we'll 
see that you get them. 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL SO- 
CIETY MEETING AT 
CHICAGO 


Nearly three thousand chemists 
from all parts of the country were 
in attendance last week at the “re- 
construction” convention of the 
American Chemical Society. Every 
branch of chemical industry was rep- 
resented and a large delegation from 
the dye-manufacturing and dye-con- 
suming industries was on hand. 

Of outstanding importance to those 
interested in the American dyestuff 
industry is the fact that on Monday 
the council of the American Chemical 
Society unanimously adopted a reso- 
lution regretting that Congress had 
not passed legislation protecting the 
dyestuff industry and urging that 
Congress give this question favorable 
attention at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. The next meeting of the so- 
ciety was set for April 25, 1921, and 
will be heid at Rochester, N. Y. 

The Division of Dye Chemistry, in 
which our readers are naturally most 
interested, met on Wednesday and 
Thursday. The program of papers 
read before this section was ‘as fol- 
lows: 


1. VAS Si neerver: 
lene Dyes. 
2. |. Hotamenter. 


New Naphtha- ; 


Applications of 
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. E. R. Brunskill. 

MRE Rose, 
the Research Chemist. 

. Harry McCormack. 

. Louis E. Wise. 


. Louis A. Mikeska. 


Maleic and Fumaric Acids and 
Their Salts to the Textile In- 
dustry. 


The Anilids of 
Beta Oxynaphthoic Acid. 


The Education of 


Extraction 
of Resorcinol from the Alkali 
Melt. 

Photosensitizing 
Dyes. (Lantern.) 

The Prepara- 
tion of Lepidine and Related 
Bases. (Lantern.) 


. Elliot Q. Adams and Herbert ibs 


Haller. Isocyanine Dyes from 
Lepidine and Its Homologs. 
(Lantern.) 


wi C) eeA@als and it. .: Faller. 


A New Series 
(Lan- 


Kryptocyanines: 
of Photosensitizing Dyes. 
tern.) 

Louis A. Mikeska, Herbert L. 
Haller and Elliott Q. Adams. 
Synthesis of Photosensitizing 


11. Joseph A. Ambler. 


12. 


14. 


ws 


16. M 
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Dyess? 11? 
tern.) 


Dicyanine. (Lan- 
Naphthalene 
Sulphonic Acids. III. An Al- 
ternative Method for the Quali- 
tative Detection of Naphthalene 
2-7 and 1-6 Disulphonic Acids. 
(Lantern.) 

Denon Jclynch.*«:Substituted 
Naphthalene Sulphonic Acids. I. 
(Lantern.) 


. C. E. Senseman. Benzene Disul- 


phonic Acid from Benzene Mono- 
sulphonic Acid. (Lantern.) 

M. L. Crossley. Qualifications of 
Organic Chemists. 

C. B. Ogilvie, G. S. Simpson and 
M. L. Crossley. Standard Labo- 
ratory Equipment. 

L. Crossley. Actions of Sul- 
phuric Acid on Nitro Carbocyclic 
Compounds. 


Several of these papers should be 


extremely interesting to readers of 
The Reporter, and will be published 
in full or abstracted in our technical 
section for October. 
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RECENT EXPANSION OF NEW- 
PORT EQUIPMENT 





New Laboratories at Carrollville and 
Passaic—Additions to Warehous- 
ing Facilities—New Products 


One of the pioneer firms to assist 
in breaking the dye famine caused by 
the world war was the Newport Com- 
pany. This concern began to produce 
intermediates in 1916 at Carrollville, 
Wis. Among the early products on 
which they concentrated were nitro- 
naphthalene and refined alpha-naph- 
thylamine. They steadily progressed, 
adding one, two or three new inter- 
mediates each month, and success- 
fully produced such important ones 
as tolidene, benzidene, H acid, etc. 

It was a very logical thing for this 
concern to expand into the field of 
dye manufacture. Toward the end 
of 191% the Newport Company be- 
gan seriously to produce dyes at Car- 
rollville, and in 1918 the Newport 
Chemical Works, Inc., which sells 
the entire production of the Newport 
Company, acquired all the assets of 
the American Color Manufacturing 
Company, whose offices and plant 
were located at Passaic, N. J. The 
main office of the chemical works and 
the distributing center for all New- 
port products was thus established 
at Passaic, where it still remains. 

Ever since 1918 the company has 
consistently developed dye manufac- 
ture in the various classes—namely, 
direct, acid. chrome and sulphur col- 
ors—-culminating in the important 
announcement last month of the com- 
mercial production on a large scale 
of three vat dyes of the indanthrene 
series—-i. e.. Newport Anthrene Dark 
Blue BO Paste, Newport Anthrene 
Green B Paste, and Newport An- 
threne Black Paste. 


“CoAL TO DYESTUFF” 


The Newport Company is unique 
among American dyestuff manufac- 
turing concerns in that it is the only 
organization which owns and con- 
trols every step in the production of 
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aniline colors from the time the coal 
is mined until the finished product is 
delivered to the consumer. The com- 
pany has taken justifiable pride in 
this fact and has embodied it in the 
slogan “Coal to Dyestuff,’ which is 
prominently identified with all the 
firm’s advertising matter. 

The intermediate and dyestuff 
plant at Carrollville, Wis., is one of 
the largest and finest in the country. 
It is located on a site of over 300 
acres on the shores of Lake Mich- 
igan, more than half of which is ac- 
tually utilized at the present time for 
manufacturing purposes and where 
ample space for future expansion is 
provided. The buildings are of brick 
and steel construction, so arranged 
as to centralize around the executive 
offices and new research laboratory, 
and being laid out with due regard 
for the most efficient handling of the 
various products through the initial, 
intermediate and final stages. 


New RESEARCH LABORATORY AT 
CARROLLVILLE 


The new research laboratory men- 
tioned above is one of the very finest 
in the country. The building itself 
is a handsome one-story brick struc- 
ture over 200 feet in length and 
equipped with excellent natural and 
artificial lighting facilities. Shortly 
before the occupancy of the new lab- 
oratory a division of the chemical 
research department into natural 
groups was made. There are eight 
of these groups, each headed by a 
chief chemist. Each of these groups 
is as large as the entire original 
chemical staff of the company. The 
accommodation of these groups is ac- 
complished in the new laboratory by 
a division of the space into four dis- 
tinct sections. Near the center of the 
building are located the office of the 
chemical director and a fireproof 
vault for the permanent chemical 
records. Ventilation is obtained by 
means of special equipment which 
draws the outside air through a 
water scrubber and sends it to all > 
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parts of the building. The floors and 
walls of the building are of tile. 

Among the special conveniences of 
the laboratory are a plentiful supply 
of distilled water from a continuous 
still and large ventilating hoods. 
Each work desk is equipped with sev- 
eral attachments for steam, com- 
pressed air and vacuum, hot and cold 
water, and electricity. Mechanical 
agitation for experiments is obtained 
from a line shaft on each desk driven 
by a motor. 

In each of the four divisional labo- 
ratories are a dressing-room, wash- 
stands and lockers for the chemists 
and their assistants. Adjoining the 
laboratories and dressing-room are 
the divisional offices for each chief 
chemist and his assistants. 


During the development of the lab- 
oratory there has been an equal in- 
crease in library facilities. At pres- 
ent the library contains about 1,200 
volumes, consisting of the latest pat- 
ent, descriptive and theoretical lit- 
erature, together with complete sets 
of several chemical journals. 


New APPLICATION LABORATORIES AT 
PASSAIC 


An all-important extension of the 
application laboratories of the chem- 
ical works at Passaic is now in prog- 
ress. When the present plans are 
completed there will be three separate 
departments. One will be the serv- 
ice laboratory for trade matching, 
etc.; the second will be the develop- 
ment laboratory, which will be con- 
cerned in the production of sample 
cards and in semi-practical work, 
and the third will be for standardiza- 
tion work entirely. 


A small bleachery which adjoins 
the Newport property at Passaic has 
recently been acquired, and _ the 
buildings, which are of brick con- 
struction with large skylights, will 
be converted into a modern dye- 
house. Here will be installed, on a 
small scale, all the most modern ma- 
chinery for the various sorts of tex- 
tile dyeing as well as the coloring of 
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paper, leather, etc. It will thus be 
possible to test out all of the Com- 
pany’s products on a full commercial 
scale and to offer clients invaluable 
advice as to the most satisfactory 
method of handling each dyeing op- 
eration. 


In addition to the laboratories and 
dyehouse mentioned above, addition- 
al acreage has been recently acquired 
adjoining the Passaic plant on which 
one large building 120 by 50 feet has 
already been erected and work on an- 
other, much larger, begun. These 
buildings will house an ample mix- 
ing plant and will afford space for 
the warehousing of a very extensive 
stock of finished dyes so that con- 
sumers may be quickly supplied. 


DYESTUFF DEVELOPMENT 


At the present time the Newport 
Company is making 105 distinct col- 
ors, including the three indanthrenes 
previously mentioned. This number 
does not include mixtures of any 
kind, which would swell the figure 
considerably. Furthermore, there are 
many colors which are made on a 
semi-scale but which are not put on 
the market commercially. The com- 
pany makes very few basic dyes but 
manufactures a line of direct colors 
second to none in this country. It is 
the only firm in America making the 
old Zambesi Black V, which is an 
important color in the dyeing of ho- 
siery, and is also producing an ex- 
cellent Rhodamine B in large quan- 
tities A heviNewports.Compatiy ‘1s 
also one of the concerns which first 
began the production of gamma acid 
colors such as Black BH, Brown M, 
FastsRedeheNeutralcGray ‘G)etc, 


In addition to dyestuffs the New- 
port Company produces many inter- 
mediates which are utilized by other 
dyestuff manufacturers and several 
other chemicals such as Silicate of Soda 
and Zinc Oxide. It also produces 
certain coal-tar pharmaceuticals such 
as guaiacol, and will shortly be pro- 
ducing photographic chemicals as 
well. 
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AMERICAN-MADE DYESTUFFS 
GIVE THEIR BEST TO AMER- 
ICAN-DESIGNED FASHION 
CREATIONS 


By Minna Hari SIMMONS 


“The transition in the formation of 
pile fabrics from hand to power looms 
led to no greater results than a larger 
production but, in the course of time 
the advance in processes of dyeing and 
finishing has enabled us to make more 
beautiful and varied colorings and pat- 
terns.’—From “Development of Pile 
Fabrics,” The Shelton Looms. 


That America has achieved much in 
the creation of wondrous fashions of 
an array of colorings to win admira- 
tion everywhere, was evidenced at the 
recent fashion show of the Shelton 
Looms, held at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel. 

Here, for the first time in the history 
of these shows, which are viewed by 
visiting buyers from all over the coun- 
trv, designs all American were dis- 
played, and they were indeed a splendid 
tribute to the creative genius of our 
American designers and garment as 
well as dyestuff manufacturers. 

The extensive line of pile fabrics 
manufactured by the Shelton Looms 
(Sidney Blumenthal & Co.) are all dyed 
with American-made dyestuffs. Those 
beautiful shades of velvet. with which 
lovely woman so likes to adorn herself 
are truly American-made and Ameri- 
can-dyed. This concern adopts its 
shades each season from the card is- 
sued by the Textle Color Card Associa- 
tion. Thus is the gospel of Dyes made 
in the U. S. A. spread through the sale 
of these fabrics to the garment trade, 
thence to the retailer, and finally to the 
ultimate consumer. 

The prize-winning garment in the 
fashion show referred to in class No. 
1, was a coat o€ richest seal brown 
panoply, the softness of its graceful 
lines, accentuated by the fur trimming. 
For this class of material, which is 
made in a variety of gorgeous colorings, 
ranging from palest evening shades to 
the deepest dress colors, direct dyes 
are employed. 

Softest chiffon velvets vie only in 
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point of beauty and color with their 
sister fabrics of Pan Ondulay, which 
fabric shows a lustrous ribbed effect. 

The same class of direct dyes are 
used in dyeing Pan Ondulay, which has 
a roller impression ribbed effect and 
is used very much for unusual negli- 
gees and lounging robes. The demand 
for these garments is rapidly increas- 
ing among women of fashion, while 
their less fortunate sisters content them- 
selves with more modest models in 
velveteens and corduroys. The field of 
rich colorful dyes for these materials, 
is, therefore limitless. 


A beautiful lounging robe was de- 
signed by Doris Cleveland and called 
“Leisure,” which pastime its lines truly 
suggest. The model worn at the Shel- 
ton Looms fashion show was of flame 
color, Pan Ondulay, while the flower 
rose trimming was fashioned of satin, 
every dtail being carried out perfectly, 
even to the green leaves. The chiffon 
banding and lining showed to a nicety 


the diversified usages of dyes made in 
the Was. cee 


The large need of dyestuffs by the 
Shelton Looms and other manufac- 
turers in the same class, may be some- 
what glimpsed when one visualizes the 
enormous range of materials and their 
uses. In addition to upholstery ma- 
terials of rare loveliness, draperies and 
carriage robes, one finds a wide variety 
of woven furs, all sold under trade- 
marked names, that are indeed compar- 
able with the genuine fur skins in point 
of coloring, richness and adaptability. 
These woven fabrics run mostly to the 
darker shades, many models in black 
and taupe being displayed. 

Other woven furs are made in the 
many lovely shades of gray that simu- 
late squirrel and other skins and besides 
being modeled into outer wraps, are 
used extensively for banding in suit and 
garment trimming. The fabric known as 
“Flying Squirrel” is fashioned ina rich 
and attractive seal brown combination, 
pheasant-like in shade. 

Dvestutfs made in America find tneir 
true expression in a creation known as 
Mandarin, showing a solid background 
of color, the same as panoply, in a va- 
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rely of wanted shades, upou which a 
wave-line design of Oriental beauty is 
printed in gold or silver. This rich ma- 
terial will be much in demand and will 
surely help to advance the recognition 
of American-made dyes. I is a fabric 
that carries one far away from mate- 
rialism into the realm of old kingly days 
—regal castles and royal splender. 

In the display of fashions by the 
Shelton Looms, the myriad uses of 
American-made dyestuffs was brought 
home forcibly to those onlookers who 
think about color (and who is there 
among the field of retail buyers and 
manufacturers that doesn’t’). As fit- 
ting accompaniment the colorful wraps 
and gowns displayed were shown 
against a background of richest blue 
velvet curtains, with gold side drapes 
—all of Shelton Looms manufacture 
and American dyed. 


On the advance models of the winter 
millinery worn, an abundance of dyed 
feather trimming appeared. Beaded 
trimming on frocks bespoke the need 
of dyestuffs in that field and reminded 
one, too, of the increasing use of beaded 
bags in color. Rich laces, smart para- 
sols, lovely hosiery and footwear, rich- 
est silk linings in an array of gorgeous 
colorings, are only a few of the versatile 
examples of color that brought home 
keenly the fact that there is still a big 
dyestuff message in America, and a 
large consuming field ready to receive it. 


WORK BEGUN ON EXHIBITS 
FOR CHEMICAL SHOW 


Work has been begun toward instal- 
ling the exhibits of the Sixth National 
Exposition of Chemical Industries in 
Grand Central Palace. The show, 
which will occupy the entire four lower 
floors of the Palace will run during the 
week beginning September 20. The 
main floor is occupied at present, but 
workmen are busy on the other three, 
for it will take all of three weeks to get 
the big display in order. There is a 
total of 460 exhibits this year, and the 
exposition will, without a doubt, be the 
biggest in any line that has ever been 

attempted. 
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It is the purpose of this year’s chem- — 
ical exposition to show to the public 
the remarkable progress made by Amer- 
ican chemists, during and since the 
world war. The conflict stopped impor- 
tations of dyes and chemicals to this 
country, and for a time it was thought 
many manufacturers would have to sus- 
pend business operations. It was then 
the American chemist jumped into the 
breach, with the result that never again 
will this country be dependent on any 
other for its dyes and dyestuffs. 

Among the features of the exposition 
this year will be the symposiums deal- 
ing with the various branches of the 
chemical art. These symposiums are 
divided into five classes. On Tuesday, 
September 21, there will be a Fuel 
Economy symposium; on Wednesday, 
September 22, an Industrial Manage- 
ment symposium and a Materials Han- 
dling symposium; on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 23, a Chemical Engineering’ 
symposium, and on Friday, September 
24, a Ceramic symposium. Men prom- 
inent in the chemical world will read 
papers at these meetings. There will 
also be a series of motion pictures every 
night that will give the public a good 
idea of this country’s progress in chem+ 
istry. 


RECOVERY OF STOLEN DYE-. 
STUFFS 


A large part of the German dyestuffs 
stolen from a Hoboken warehouse or 
July 9 have been recovered or located 
by agents of the Department of Justice, 
according to an official of the Textile 
Alliance, to whom the dyes belonged. 
The dyes in question were a bart of re- 
cent receipts of reparation dyestuffs mm- 
ported by the Textile Alliance and were 
awaiting distribution to consumers 
when stolen from the warehouse. 

It appears that on Friday, September 
?, a truck load of dyestuff was seized 
at Paterson, N. J., by Deparzment uf 
Justice agents and three men who were 
following the truck in an automobile 
were arrested. The dyes proved to be 
part of the stolen goods and the men, 
who gave the names of Wolf Kaufman, 
Peter Sullivan and Christian Muller, 
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were arraigned and held in 20,000 bail 
each pending indictment and tial. It is 
said that the shipment in question was 
being brought to Paterson from New- 
burgh, N. Y., where a large quantity 
of the dyes had been secreted on a 
farm. Upon information obtained from 
the men first arrested others were taken 
into custody, some in Hoboken, some 
in Brooklyn and, according to latest 
advices, two more, Adolph Widder and 
Samuel Weiss, in Ch’ ago. In all, about 
fifteen persons are now in custody or 
out om bail, chargeJ with complicity in 
the plot. And more arrests are ex- 
pected. 
Operators are extremely reluctant to 
discuss the matter, Dui it is currently 
believed that a well viganized gang of 
common crooks, directed by some one 


or more dyestuff dealers of questionable. 


reputation, 
theft. 


_ The most interesting featur: of the 
recent developments from the stand- 
point of dyestuff consumers is that they 
need no longer hesitate to purchase 
dyestuffs of German origin through 
fear of their being part of the stolen 
goods. According to a representative 
of the Textile Alliance, ten cases in 
their original packages have heen lo- 
cated in Paterson, and ten barrels which 
had evidently been filled from other 
packages have been marked down in 
Brooklyn. In all, only about vhree 
‘packages remain to be accounted for. 


was responsible for the 


The Textile Exhibitors Association 
has decided to hold the next textile 
show at Boston during October, 1921, 
provided suitable arrangements can be 
made to secure a building in which to 
hold the exposition. 


The Department of Justice . 
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NATIONAL NIAGARA BLUE 
NR 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., announces that it has 
resumed the manufacture of Niagara 
Black Blue R, a pre-war type, but 
which will be offered under the des- 
ignation National Niagara Blue NR. 


National Niagara Blue NR is a di- 
rect cotton color. It is especially 
useful for the production of heavy 
blues on cotton and allied fibers. 
Dyeings produced with this new 
type possess very good all-around 
fastness, and particularly to wash- 
ing. When dyed in a neutral bath 
upon mixtures of cotton, wool and 
silk the cotton takes a slightly heav- 
ier shade, which is of decided advan- 
tage. When the same fibers are dyed 
in a slightly acidulated bath the 
three fibers are dyed practically uni- 
form. 


Increased fastness to washing is 
obtained by after-treating with for- 
maldehyde, which has but slight ac- 
tion on the shade. Dyeings subject- 
ed to diazotising and developing with 
National Developer B are somewhat 
bluer and darker. 


National Niagara Blue NR is use- 
ful for a variety of purposes, but 
more particularly for the dyeing of 
knit goods and union material where 
shades fast to perspiration are de- 
sired, besides being of value in cross- 
dyeing. 


The Link Company, with offices at 
53 Park Row, New York, has been 
formed by W. L. Due and Chas. D. 
Pickett, to conduct a brokerage business 
in dyes, chemicals and oils. 
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Dye-a-Grams 

Considering the Dye bill and other 
unfinished business of the present 
Administration causes us to wonder 
where are the paramount issues of 
yesteryear. 

——_O-— 

Fact! It will take about 60,000 
pounds of dyestuffs for the large Ru- 
manian order recently placed among 
Canadian textile mills. An opportu- 
nity for Some Reliable Dyes! 

—_—O— 

Imagine a lot of husky young men 
engaged in a canoe race—and a farm- 
er trying to run a 160-acre farm by 
himself—and you have one of the 
measons for ithe 11-'C. Ly 

-—O— 

Obtaining a result in a Lab and 
producing the finished article so it 
will pass inspection are not, as some 
have found out, one and the same 
thing. 

—_—O— 

We take this opportunity of in- 
forming an advertiser in The Rr- 
PORTER that the thousands of cabbages 
he noticed in a recent visit through 
are now full-grown tobacco 


plants. 





—O—- 

We recently read a circular of a 
dye that was highly recommended as 
a neutral dyeing product, and also 
for dyeing in combination where 4 
to 5 per cent of sulphuric acid was 
called for! 

——O— 

We are grateful to the two firms 
that commended us on Dye-a-Grams 
appearing in a recent issue, but would 
point out that the field is open and 
that variety is the spice of the 
Column! 


The Philadelphia Carpet Company 
has purchased an additional plant, in- 
cluding four-story, three-story and two- 
story buildings. 

A new mill at Watertown, Maine, 
will shortly be erected by the Goodall 
Worsted Company. 
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TEXTILE ALLIANCE AUTHOR- 
IZED TO DEAL IN DYES 


According to an announcement de- 
fining the powers of the Textile Al- 
liance, Inc., issued last week by the 
War Trade Board Section of the De- 
partment of State the Alliance is au- 
thorized: 


1. To purchase certain dyes, being 
the final apportionment of impounded 
stocks covered by inventories of Ger- 
man manufacturers as of August 30, 
September 5, 19 and 27, 1919, in order 
that certain dyes which are not manu- 
factured in this country and which are 
included in these impounded stocks 
might not be lost to the United States 
with detriment to American interests. 


2. To purchase dyes from the pres- 
ent existing stocks manufactured by 
Germany between the dates of Febru- 
ary 1, 1920, and June 30, 1920, both 
inclusive, in order that certain dyes 
which are not manufactured in this 
country and which are included in these 
stocks. might not be lost to the United 
States with detriment to American in- 
terests. 


3. If found to be necessary and ad- 
visable to purchase such dyes as may 
be required and ordered through it by 
American consumers from future daily 
production of German manufacturers 
for the four and one-half vear period 
commencing July 1, 1920. 

4. Vhe authority of the Textile Al- 
liance, Inc., to resell to American con- 
sumers the dyes acquired as above pro- 
vided, is subject to strict provisions 
regarding selling price and manner of 
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sale for the purpose of insuring fair 
and equal treatment to all consumers 
who may wish to avail themselves of 
the opportunity offered. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


The Monsanto Chemical Works 
announces the establishment of a 
Chicago branch in the Marine Build- 
ing, 209 North La Salle Street. This 
branch is opened with a view of serv- 
ing their customers and good friends 
in Chicago and surrounding territory 
more efficiently than could be done 
from St. Louis. A complete stock of 
the products manufactured by the 
Monsanto Chemical Works will be 
carried at this branch, which will be 
managed by W. L. Filmer, who pre- 
viously had charge of the flavors and 
condiments division of the St. Louis 
sales department. The office has 
been altered and redecorated in prep- 
aration of the occupancy of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Works, which is now 
expected to be about the 15th of Sep- 
tember. 





The Darvin Chemical Company, 
Elizabeth, N. J., announces that it 
has designated the T. E. O’Reilly 
Ltd.,.of: Toronto;;Ganada; asatse@a- 
nadian representative on certified 
food colors. Until recently the T. E. 
O’Reilly Ltd. has been the Canadian 
representative of the National Ani- 
line & Chemical Company, of New 
York. It will now sell exclusively 
the certified food colors of the Darvin 
Chemical Company. 





Twenty-five chemical, dye and drug 
companies, with authorized capital: 
exceeding $50,000, were incorporated 
during August. The total indicated 
capital is $36,700,000. The indicated 
investment in, the chemical, drug and 
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dye industries to date in 1920 
amounts to $167,922,000, which ex- 
ceeds the aggregate in any one of the 
last five years. 





In an advertisement published 
generally in Metropolitan newspa- 
pers last week the American Woolen 
Company announced the reopening 
of its New England mills on Septem- 
ber 18. The employees will return 
at the same wage scale as was in 
force at the time of the shutdown in 


July. 





J. W. Saders, of Meriden, Miss., and 
S. W. Weis, of New Orleans, La., have 
organized the Cotton Mills Products 
Company of Winona, Miss. | 





A new plant, to cost $500,000, in- 
cluding equipment, will be erected in 
New Brunswick, N. J., by the Raritan 
Aniline Works, of Lincoln, N. J. 





The Melville Mills, of Lincolnton, 
N. C., Edgar Love, president, will erect 
a 6,000-spindle plant for the manufac- 
ture of coarse yarns. 





Under the laws of Delaware, the 
International Fast Dyes Corporation 
has been formed, with a capital of $3,- 
000,000. M. L. Rogers, L. A. Irwin 
and W. G. Singer, all of Wilmington, 
are named as incorporators. 





Announcement has been made by the 
Reydon Manufacturing Company, Dan- 
vers, Mass., to the effect that the new 
factory of the company will be ready 
for occupancy very shortly. The top 
floor will be devoted to the production 
of a new line of ladies’ athletic under- 
wear, together with the present line of 
knit underwear. The first floor will be 
devoted to offices, cutting and packing, 
and the basement to storage and heat- 
ing. ; 





According to a recent announcement, 
Walter McGuin has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of dyeing for the Bea- 
con Manufacturing Company, New 
Bedford, Mass. 
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THIS EXPOSITION 


And Why Those Able to Attend Are to Be Con- 
gratulated—The Benefits of a Chemical Museum 


position of Chemical Industries 

itis, ats usixth, year of high- 
lv successful educational endeavor, 
whether he comes for but an hour, a 
day or spends the full week traveling 
*round and ’round and then ’round some 
more among the multitude of exhibits 
spread out over four floors of the 
Grand Central Palace; and whether he 
comes as a scientist, a business man or 
merely out of curiosity—he is, we say 
with all the emphasis which cold type 
inspired by warm enthusiasm can con- 
vey, a fortunate individual. 

If the visitor be a scientist, or a 
manufacturer engaged in any one of 
the industries represented, he is fortu- 
nate in being able to come to the Ex- 
position for reasons which are too ob- 
vious to need cataloguing. If he be a 
manufacturer of any product whatso- 
ever other than those displayed, or a 
business man, merchant, trader, arti- 
san, accountant, clerk, or, in fact, in- 
terested in anv way, directly or indi- 
rectly, in the handling, buying, selling 


“| Pi visitor to the National Ex- 


or costing of goods, he is fortunate in 
being able to see how greatly his own 
line depends upon the continuous func- 
tioning of the chemical industries. And 
if he be none of these—or at least if 
he cames as none of these, but merely 
for recreation or out of curiosity to 
Fhe Ol Wiateitiss all about —=-or it 
“he” be a housewife or a sportsman or 
a person of much leisure and no par- 
ticular occupation, he is thrice fortu- 
nate in having driven home to him the 
knowledge of what an essential part 
chemistry plays in the commonest ac- 
tivities of his daily life. No one can 
lay claim to being an educated person 
who is not conscious of this. 
Measured against the industries 
which it portrays, the Chemical Show 
is a huge affair. It is only surpassed 
in actual physical magnitude by the 
Automotive Show. But its influence 
expressed in terms of national effect 
on the layman must be represented by 
an extremely minute fraction of 1 per 
cent. The producer of the average 
successful musical comedy which plays 
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six months in New York City and then 
has a road run of a year or so can 
justly cry “Pikers!” to the managers 
of the Chemical Show, vastly more im- 
portant, when the question of attend- 
ance and rapt attention comes up. The 
Chemical Show enjoys a “run” of one 
week, “playing” six matinees and six 
evening “performances,” during which 
time, it is true, its attendance on any 
given day is greater than the seating 
capacity of the New York Hippodrome, 
which also has six matinees and six eve- 
ning performances. But the Hippo- 
drome opens early in the fall and closes 
not its doors until the following sum- 
mer. What visitor to New York City 
from “up-State,” from Peoria, IIl., or 
from Hohokus, Kan., would dare go 
back and admit to his cronies that he 
had not been to the Hippodrome! And 
what out-of-town visitor would dare go 
back home and admit that he had not 
been to the National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, which happened 
to be in progress during his week’s 
stay? Why, any one of ’em! 

The managers and promulgators of 
the Chemical Show are not, of course, 
trying to compete with the New York 
liippodrome nor with Sousa’s Band for 
popular interest among laymen—yet. 
But we know of no single class of 
creators and producers which could give 
serious attention to methods for at- 
tracting the interest of the masses with 
better chances of success—not except- 
ing the automotive people—and more 
positive benefit to the industries par- 
ticipating and to those selfsame masses, 
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than could the chemical manufacturers 
and chemists. 

The average man will at once say, 
when offered a chance to attend the 
Chemical Show, “Why should J go? 
I’m not studying chemistry and don’t 
expect to. Let’s go up to Bronx Park 
instead and see the animals.” 

He regards the fact that he is not 
studying chemistry as an effective argu- 
ment, but he does not stop to reflect 
that he is not studying zoology either. 
Why, then, does he go and press a per- 
fectly good, serviceable face against the 
hars of the cages? Primarily because, 
offhand, the Zoological Gardens sound 
vastly more interesting than does the 
Chemical Show, which seems dry and 
prosy. Likewise, he believes that he 
may learn something interesting— 
which he unquestionably will. But 
lastly he goes because it is the place to 
go and the thing to do. Everybody 
does. 

He is not studying art, but he makes 
a point of dropping in at the Metropoll- 
tan Museum; nor is he educating him- 
self in architecture and construction, 
but he goes to the Woolworth building 
because it is the tallest office structure 
in the world, and he stands in line, ticket 
in hand, awaiting his turn at the tower 
elevators. And all the while, in a per- 
fectly etfortless manner, he is picking 
up information and absorbing impres- 
sions which have a most broadening 
effect on his intellect. He returns to 
his native heath far less quick to scoff 
at innovations and far less ready to 
cry “Imposs'ble!”’ when projected in- 
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ventions—like the aeroplane and the 
wireless telephone—are discussed in his 
presence. His mind has simply become 
easily receptive to new ideas, which is 
of far more worth to him than half of 
his so-called “education,’ which mav 
consist of a certain number of facts, 
learned by rote, and left in his mind to 
moulder. : 

Right there is the crux of the whole 
matter. If the visitor is of this type— 
and there are thousands of h'm-—-he 
cannot come away from the. Bronx 
Park cages without a vivid impression 
that Nature is, after all, rather won- 
derful, and that it is really surprising 
how many different kinds of critters 
there are. He understands, perhaps for 
the first time, the true dignity of art, 
and the difference between “master” 
and “dauber’—even a very talented 
dauber—and he realizes to what heights 
mere man can attain through post- 
graduate courses in construction engi- 
neering. He knew all these things ex- 
isted, but actual contact has made him 
feel their existence, and to him the 
world will be a vaster place for the 
rest of his life. And in just the same 
way would the Chemical Show react 
upon him, should he be enticed across 
its threshold. He finds his attention 
engaged surprisingly almost at once, 
and next his interest. From that time 
on, the rest is automatic. He begins 
unconsciously to soak up impressions 
atthe rate of three a minute ‘and, 
presto! the world straightway becomes 
a still more interesting place. When 
he leaves he knows he has learned 
something, even if he is not quite sure 
just what it is. 

He may go home and tell his folks 
that he has “learned something about 
chemistry.”” Whereupon someone play- 
fully asks hiny whether water is H,O 
or HO,, and when he hesitates they rag 
him a bit and reckon as how he didn’t 
learn so all-fired much about chemistry 
if he can’t answer that one, and he’d 
better have gone to the Museum of 
Natural History or the Aquarium. But 
the function of the show, from the 
standpoint of the layman, is not to teach 
chemistry (1. e., symbols and forntulas) 


but to teach the part—the - role—of 
chemistry in our modern economic 
structure. That is what he will have 
learned, and it is worth learning. The 
business of the chemist himself lies 
with the formulas, and the business of 
the layman lies in raising:corn or sell- 
ing pianos or running a bank and in 
refusing to contribute his weight to the 
vast amount of inertia which must be 
overcome every time new legislation is 
necessary to further the advance of 
the chemical industries upon which he 
depends so greatly for his comforts, 
his necessities, his safety and even his 
life. 

The ways were greased for chemical 
progress in Germany simply because 
the average German business man real- 
ized the relation of chemistry to busi- 
ness so much better than the average 
American business man realizes it. The 
task of waking the latter up, naturally 


enough, devolves upon the chemical 


manufacturers themselves, and that is 
why The RrporTer can see some day a 
(Continued on page 9.) 
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WELCOME TO THE CHEMICAL 
SHOW 


The Sixth National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries has opened its 
doors to chemists, manufacturers of 
chemical products and to the general 
public, who in the end pay for it all 
and most assuredly get excellent value. 
The Reporter this year occupies 
Booth 741 on the third floor and will, 
in accordance with its practice, main- 
tain “open house” for the benefit of all 
who may care to take advantage of its 
hospitality. 

To our friends in the trade and to 
casual visitors alike we extend a hearty 
welcome and invite you to make The 
ReporTER booth your headquarters as 
often as you wish during the run of the 
Show. There will be someone always 
in attendance prepared to render anv 
service within his power. To out-of- 
town readers of The REporTER, par- 
ticularly those who are making their 
first trip to New York in connection 
with exhibits, we likewise extend an in- 
vitation to visit us, should their time 
warrant, in our offices on the forty-first 
floor of the Woolworth building, for 
there are many with whom we should 
like to become better acquainted. 

To the managers of the Exposition 
we offer our congratulations in recog- 
nition of their efforts to make the pres- 
ent affair the striking success which 
all signs now show unmistakably that 
it will be. 7 

To our dye manufacturers we offer 
congratulations on the steady forward 
‘movement which they have maintained 
durint the past year, coupled with the 
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assurance that their exhibits may be 
shown in full confidence that they con- 
stitute another milestone in the prog- 
ress of America’s lusty dye industry. 


LET THE PUBLIC DECIDE 


Out in Chicago, when the American 
Chemical Society meeting was held, the 
Council of that organization passed the 
following resolution unanimously: 

“The Council of the American Chem- 
ical Society, regretting that Congress 
did not pass legislation for the protec- 
tion of the dye industry in the United 
States, and inasmuch as the failure to 
enact such protective legislation has re- 
sulted in the withholding and prevent- 
ing of proper and necessary develop- 
ment, wishes to reiterate its position 
taken at previous meetings. Therefore, 
be it 

‘“RESoLtveD, That Congress be urged 
to take action on this important ques- 
tion at the earliest possible date.” 

Here is comment thereon from a lay 
brother in the Detroit Free Press: 

“ft is a safe guess that the country 
at large will agree with the American 
Chemical Society when it expressed its 
regret that Congress did not provide 
protection for American dyes and urged 
that such legislaticn be passed at the 
next session. 

“The helpless dependence of this 
country upon Germany for dyes was 
driven home to every mind within a 
few months after the war began. Ev- 
ervybody suffered some sort of incon- 
venience or loss because of the dve 
shortage, and at that time the people 
were saying with one voice ‘Never 
again.’ Under the protection afforded 
by war a large dye industry has grovn 
up and whatever is necessary in the 
way of legislation to preserve that in- 
dustry will find solid support in public 
opinion. 

“Pesdes the need of dyes, reason for 
national support of the industry is 
found in the fect that makers of dyes 
can readily turn their attention and fa- 
cilities to the manufacture of explo- 
sives whenever war raises an unusual 
dem-nd in that direction. The two 
brenches cf ‘he industry go together 
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and neither is complete without the 
other.” 

If the entire press of the country had 
as good an understanding of the essen- 
tial character of the controversy over 
the Dye bill as has this editor, public 


education would proceed apace. We 
venture that our editors are, on the 
whole, a pretty broad-gauged lot; the 
only trouble is that many of them have 
been reached only by the wrong kind of 
propaganda, and have no time to look 
up the facts. 

We are convinced that it is not néc- 
essary to lament the fact that the wrong 
side of the story reached some of them, 
but that the wrong side only reached 
them. It is a fairly safe guess that 90 
per cent of them, hearing all of both 
sides, would promptly decide in favor 
of licensing, as would their readers. 
The confounding of the Dye measure 
with the tariff question in this country 
has been one of the subtlest strokes of 
those who oppose it. The tariff ques- 
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tion is a sore point, always good for a 
column or so, with most of them. 

But the two subjects have nothing 
whatever in common, and when some 
of the most rabid free-traders in both 
England and the United States openly 
favor the adoption of a dye import It- 
censing measure, this fact, at least, 
should be made known to the whole 
press without delay. 

It is a safe guess that no eighteen- 
month delay to the Dye bill would have 
been possible if this fact by itself were 
more generally understood. 





THIS EXPOSITION 
(Continued from page 7.) 


permanent exposition, housed in its 
own building, and as.much a part of 
the visitor’s routine as any of the other 
museums—an exposition designed for 
no other purpose than to attract the 
attention and awaken the intelligent in- 
terest of the layman, and by experi- 
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mentation finally arranged so that the 
ehance visitor who has “made the 
rounds” cannot leave without a realiza- 
tion of the fact that the science of 
chemistry is in no way connected with 
astrology, fortune-telling or necro- 
mancy, bui instead is a live, clean-cut 
business proposition and more impor- 
tant to his happiness and genesi wel- 
fare under modern conditions than aay 
other creative industry except those 
producing food, clothing and houses. 

The schools, of course, are the media 
through which to get at the public first ; 
as things are just now, however, a pupil 
either takes a vear or two of chemistry 
or else he doesn’t. If he doesn’t he is 
completely in the dark as to the role of 
chemistry when he graduates, and if he 
does—-unless he intends to specialize— 
he is just about as badly off. Aside 
from the mental discipline acquired 
through memorizing the elements, sym- 
bols, formulas and a few simple reac- 
tions, he has learned nothing of any 
practical benefit to himself or the chem- 
ical industries; he is no better fitted to 
become a useful citizen. High school 
chemistry for the pupil not intending 
to go to college is still an absurd farce 
in most communities, because it’ merely 
teaches him the A B C’s of the science 
without teaching him to think intelli- 
gently about the science, which should 
be the real objective sought. 


Hence, we believe there will be plenty 
of use for that permanent exposition, 
regarding it as beneficial propaganda, 
pure and simple. It is too soon to think 
of starting it next year, or the year 
after; but seriously, the good which 
such a thing might be expected to ac- 
complish would be no small item. The 
present Chemical Show is first and 
foremost a trade affair, and is a neces- 
sity to the progress of the trade; the 
other would be more of a luxury. But 
what a luxury! 

Let us have for one of the exhibits 
the following: 

A booth, festooned with graceful 
folds of crape, the whole bathed in a 
ghastly greenish light such as is used 
by Wilton Lackaye in Svengali’s death 
scene in “Trilby.” A grave-digger in 
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brogans and brown shirt holding a 
shovel to which cling bits of fresh earth, 
and the placard “WAITING?” To 
the rear a reproduction of the entrance 
of a receiving vault, open. Within, 
roll of parchment, bound with black 
ribbon, labeled “DYE BILL,” and 
above the inscription, “PLACED 
HERE IN DEFIANCE OF A NA- 
TION'St-\NEEDwBY Aw UNITED 
SAGE SASENARE VINO R DRY 
WHICH. PUT) POLITICAL JEAL- 
OUSY “ABOVE, «PUBLIC cWEEL- 
FARE. }*BY “DHEIR, FRG Sr VE 
SHALL KNOW THEM;\AyND s1919- 
1920,” 

We jest, but the weight of public 
opinion couid have sec -red the passage 
of the necessary dye bill wi't its licens- 
ing feature during the summer o1 1919 
if Congress had known that the «7, 
eral public understood what it » = ‘un: 
was being trifled with. It was origi- 
nally introduced in May wr tat year: 
next December must roll around before 
it can again be even considered. 

“Since it seems that we cannot edu- 
cate Congress, we must turn to an easier 
task, that of educating the public. It 
will be a difficult task, but the other, 
we fear, is even more so. 


AMERICAN DYE CONSUMERS 
MAY ORDER GERMAN COL- 
ORS FROM UNOFFI- 
CIAL SOURCES 


Some further moot points on the 
conditions under which American con- 
sumers can obtain German colors would 
seem to be made clear by the very 
latest pronouncement of the United 
States Government, which, through the 
War Trade Board Section of the De- 
partment of State, has, in the interest 
of the people of the United States, 
authorized the Textile Alliance, Inc., 
of New York City, to undertake, with- 
out profit to itself, the following action 
in connection with reparation dyes: 

1. To purchase certain dyes, being 
the final apportionment of impounded 
stocks covered by inventories of Ger- 
man manufacturers as of August 30, 
September 5, 19 and 27, 1919, in order 
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‘that certain dyes which are not manu- 
factured in this country and which are 
included in these impounded stocks 
might not be lost to the United States 
with detriment to American interests. 
2. To purchase dyes from the present 
existing stocks manufactured by Ger- 
many between the dates of February 1, 
1920, and June 30, 1920, both inclusive, 
in order that certain dyes which are 
=ot manufactured in this country and 
lich are included in these stocks 
might uot be lost to the Uii:ed States 
with detriment to American 1.-erests. 
3. If found to be necessary and ad- 
visable, to purchase such cyes as may 
be required and ordered through it by 
American consumers from future daily 
production of German manufacturers 
for the four and one-half year period 
commencing July 1, 1920. 


Awe he authority of the-1 extile Al- 
liance to resell to American consumers 
the dves acquired <s above provided is 
subject to strict wrovisions regarding 
selling price aid ‘anner of sale, for 
the purpose of insuring fair and equal 
treatment to all consumers who may 
wish to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered. 

The Government has decided to ex- 
ercise its option upon German impound- 
ed stocks, and has authorized the Tex- 
tile Alliance to purchase these stocks 
in the interest of the American con- 
sumer. Under existing regulations of 
the War Trade Board Section, no dyes 
from these stocks may be imported by 
the Textile Alliance which are either 
manufactured here, or for which suit- 
able substitutes are manufactured here, 
on reasonable terms as to price, quality 
and production. No consumer will be 
allowed to receive more than a six 


months’ supply of any dye at any one 


period from this source. . Practically 
the same understanding is in effect re- 
garding the daily production of the 
German factories from February 1 to 
July 30, 1920. 

Regarding the s.bject of future daily 
' production the Department of State has 
received information which would in- 
dicate that for some time to come the 
Germen factories will not be in a posi- 
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tion to supply all expected require- 
ments of the allied and associated coun- 
tries and to fill Government orders em- 
anating from these sources. If these 
indications are correct, it would appear 
that unless this Government indicated 
a desire to exercise its option on fu- 
ture daily production, and should ren- 
der available Governmental machinery 
which would make it possible for Amer- 
ican ccnsumers, if they so desire, to ob- 
tain colors from this source, the Amer- 
ican consumer might not be able to get 
such German dyes as he required. The 
consumer should clearly understand 
that he is not obligated or even advised 
to place orders through the machinery 
made available by the Government. If 
he believes that German dyes may be 
obtained from unofficial sources, he 
may, subject to the then existing im- 
port regulations, either order such dyes 
as he needs direct from the German 
manufacturer or through such agent or 
agency as he may designate. 

If the consumer, however, cannot 
obtain or believes he cannot obtain dyes 
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by other means, the Government can 
exercise its option on the subsequent 
daily production of the German fac- 
tories and the Textile Alliance can 
transmit his orders for purchase from 
official sources. 


SILK EXPOSITION AT GRAND 
CENTRAL PALACE IN 
FEBRUARY 


Plans for a silk exposition to be held 
in the Grand Central Palace in Febru- 
ary are fast becoming crystallized. The 
project has gained a good deal of 
strength by the union of the Silk As- 
sociation of America with the Silk 
Travelers’ Association, which was the 
pioneer organization in the silk expo- 
sition movement. 

Committees have already been ap- 
pointed to take care of the plans of 
the exposition. The organization com- 
mittee is composed of the following 
gentlemen: Charles Cheney, Edwin S. 
Bayer, of Julius Kayser & Co.; Sydney 
Blumenthal, Frederic I. Cox, of Beld- 
ing Bros. & Co.; E. I. Augustin, of 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co.; Paul C. 
Debry, of Duplan & Co.; William 
Hand, of John Hand & Sons, Inc.; 
Irving J. Hanson, Charles E. Lotte, of 
the National Silk Dyeing Company; 
J. L. MacLaren, of Johnson, Cowdin 
& Co., Inc.; W. P. Taylor, of the Em- 
pire Silk Company; J. J. Twohey, of 
Bentley, Twohey & Co., and A. P. 
Villa, of A. P. Villa & Co. 

At a meeting last month the follow- 


ing executive committee was appointed 
and approved: Clifford E. Cheney, D. 
E. Douty, of the United States Testing 
Company; Inch FES le Hansom, tay: 
Twehey and W. P. Taylor. 


THE CHEMICAL MERGER 





Basis Announced for Exchange of 
Old Securities for Those of 
New Company 


The merger of the General Chemical 
Company, Barrett Company, National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, Solvay 
Process Company and Semet-Solvay 
Company, which has been so widely 
discussed in financial and industrial cir- 
cles throughout the summer seems at 
last about to become a definite reality. 

According to the Journal of Comi- 
merce, the statement by Dr. William H. 
Nichols, chairman of the board of the 
General Chemical Company, is regarded 
in the financial district as definitely in- 
dicating that the long talked of merger - 
will be carried through. The approval 
of the plan by the respective boards and 
by the stockholders of the five com- 
panies remains to be obtained, but that 
it will be ‘forthcoming is held almost 
certain on the basis of Dr. Nichols’ 
declaration that “the chief executive 
officers and certain large stockholders 
have approved a general plan for sub- 
mission to their respective boards for 
the consolidation of these five com- 
panies through an exchange of shares 
based on present capitalizations.” 
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The plan as announced provides the 
following basis of exchange, giving ex- 
isting stock, stock to be issued in ex- 
change and basis of exchange. 

referred: 

General’ Chemical;)6) per! cent;: par 
$100; preferred, 7 per cent, par $100; 
$100 par for $100 par. 

Barrett, 7 per cent, par $100; pre- 
ferced, « percent, par, $100’ $109:66 
par for $100 par. 

National Aniline, 7 per cent, par 
$100; preferred, 7 per cent, par $100; 
$100 par for $100 par. 

Common: 

General Chemical, par $100, common, 
no par; 2.60 shares for one. 

Solvay Process, par $100; common, 
no par; 3.16 shares for one. 

Semet-Solvay, par $100 ; common, no 
par; 2.66 shares for one. 

Barrett, par $100; common, no par; 
2.29 shares for one. 

National Aniline, no par; common, 
no par; 1.40 shares for one. 

Dividends on the common stocks will 
be adjusted from July 1, 1920. 

There is much speculation in the 
financial district as to what name the 
merged companies will assume, and as 
to what the capitalization of the new 
company will be. On the latter point 
some difficulty is experienced by those 
attempting to figure because of the fact 
that the General Chemical Company, the 
Barrett Company and the Semet-Solvay 
Company together own a maiority of 
the common stock of the National Ani- 
line & Chemical Company. According 
to the best information available the 
official calculations as to how this will 
affect the deal have not been worked 
out. 

The present combined capital of the 
five companies consists of $5,907,740 of 
bonds, $29,294,660 of preferred stock 
and 1,095,781 shares of common stock, 
all of which common has a par value 
of $100, with the exception of 395,990 
shares of National Aniline common 
without par value. ‘The terms of the 
merger as disclosed thus far do not 
show how the present bond issues are 
to be treated. These bonds consist of 
$1,846,000 of the Barrett Company. 
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$4,000,000 of Solvay Process and $61, 
740 by Semet-Solvay. 

The following table indicates the 
present preferred and common share 
capital of the different companies, alongz 
with the shares of the new company to 
be received under the terms of the mer- 
ger according to one set of figures pub- 
lished recently: 


Present 
Preferred Common 
(Gen. Chem.. $16,333,000 $51,537,200 


Barrett Co.. 7,811,400 16,443,100 
Nat. Aniline 21,150,260 395,990 shs. 
Semetioolsany  “Gael® septs 16,794,000 
SOLVE IerOC ant bes) 4b aan 16,739,000 
To Receive 

New 7 Per Cent New Com. 

Preferred (shares) 

Gen. Chem.. $16,333,000 515,372 
BarretCo... 9,133,300 376,546 
Nat. Aniline 21,150,260 554,386 
SEMEEVSOLVIEE , 224 8. By 446,720: 
SOV A ehOU, Aaiad a Peer 528,952 
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RUBBER DYE-STICKS SAID TO 
BE IMPROVEMENT 
ON WOOD 


The employment of wooden dye- 
sticks in the-manipulation of skeins has 
many objectionable features, although 
the custom has held for centuries. The 
absorbent nature of most kinds of 
wood makes it obligatory to provide a 
large number of sticks so that batches 
may be retained for each of the sepa- 
rate courses of treatment in order to 
avoid the production of stained or oth- 
erwise adversely affected yarns. An- 
other drawhack is that wood readily 
splinters in course of time and may 
cause broken yarn. 

Attempts have been made to get over 
the trouble of splintering by using 
sticks made from very hard close- 
grained wood, but even they are not 
altogether resistant to the influence of 
acid and alkaline liquors. Many prod- 
ucts other than wood have also been 
used, but none has proved quite satis- 
factory. At one time glass sticks were 
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favored by the silk dyers, but they had 
drawbacks on account of their weight, 
liability to be broken, and the fact that 
they absorb and hold heat. Hard rub- 
ber sticks have been tried, but have not 
come up to expectations, because in 
making them sufficiently strong for the 
purpose the weight was increased to 
an extent making manipulation labori- 
ous. Rubber is essentially the best 
product for the purpose, because it is 
not affected by acids or alkalis, does 
not absorb coloring matter, and does 
not retain heat. 

It is now stated that the United States 
Rubber Company has overcome the 
difficulties incident to the use of solid 
rubber dye-sticks by making a hollow, 
light, strong steel tube covered. with 
rubber, the end of the stick being en- 
closed in soft rubber bumpers to pre- 
vent the ends from being chipped or 
broken. These dye-sticks are said to 
become smoother with use, and their 
life seems to be practically unlimited ; 
sticks of this type that have been in 
use for two years show no effects of 
wear. ‘The comparative lightness, ef- 
fectiveness, resistance to acids, etc., 
coupled with their strength and dura- 
bility, makes these new dye-sticks of 
interest to dyers. 


FURFURAL FROM CORNCOBS 


Chemists of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, in the course of recent in- 
vestigations designed to develop com- 
mercial uses for corncobs, have estab- 
lished the fact that furfural, a valuable 
dyestuff intermediate, may be manufac- 
tured from this previously waste ma- 
terial at a cost of approximately 20 
cents a pound. Furfural has recently 
sold at a hundred times this figure. 





Under the laws of Delaware the 
Swiss (Borvisk) Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $9,000,000 
to manufacture artificial silk. The in- 
corporators named are T. I.. Croteau, 
Hy’ E: Knox and Ss; Ee’ Dill andthe 
new firm was organized at the time of 
the incorporation of the Continental 
(Borvisk) Company, the capital stock 
of which is likewise $9,000,000. 
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LIST OF CANADIAN TEXTILE 
MILLS MENTIONED IN 
ROUMANIAN ORDER 


Interest is being manifested by the 
trade in this country in the important 
series of orders recently placed with 
Canadian textile mills by Roumanian 
firms through F. H. Yapp, secretary 
of the Canadian Woolen Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, who secured the order 
during a trip abroad, and we present 
this week an unofficial list of the 
Canadian mills participating therein. 

As told in The Reporter, the Rou- 
manian order aggregates $7,500,000, of 
which $6,730,000 is for cloth and the 
balance is for knit goods. All of the 
main allotments are included in the 
list, the few omitted consisting of one 
or two where there is still uncertainty 
as to whether the order is for under- 
wear or hosiery, and one or two whose 
allotments are so small as to be almost 
negligible. A fair proportion of the 
order is for blue and black piece dyed 
18-ounce ladies’ coating, a further 
quantity in checks, mostly cross-dyed, 
and a large quantity of a medium gray 
mix and khaki. List of mills follows: 


Amherst Woolen Mills, Amherst, N. S. 

Bates & Innis, Carleton Place, Ont. 

Bird Woolen Co., Bracebridge, Ont. 

Brook Woolen Mills, Simcoe, Ont. 

Royd-Caldwell, Perth, Ont. 

Prown Woolen Mills, Ltd., Kingsville, 
Ont. 

Canadian Woolen Co., Peterboro, Ont. 

Chesley Woolen Mills, Chesley, Ont. 

Childerhouse & Sons, Egansville, Ont. 

Clark Blanket Co., Dundas, Ont. 

TeurGopp &'Co., Port Elgin, NB. 

Dufton, Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 

Gulf Textile, Ltd. 

Glen Woolen Mills, Glenwilliams, Ont. 

Harris & Co., Rockwood, Ont. 

Hawthore Woolen Mills, 
Place, Ont. 

Horn Bros., Lindsay, Ont. 

Kenwood Mills, Arnprior, Ont. 

Mitchell Woolen Mills, Mitchell, Ont. 

O’Hare & Co., Midland, Ont. 

Oxford Woolen Mills, Oxford, N. S. 

Pembroke Woolen Mills, Pembroke, 
Ont. 


Carleton 
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Penmans, Paris, Ont. 

Randle Bros., Meaford, Ont. 

Renfrew Knitting Co., Renfrew, Ont. 

Renfrew Textile Co., Renfrew, Ont. 

Renfrew Woolen, Renfrew, Ont. 

Galt Robe Co., Galt, Ont. 

Slingsby Manufacturing Co., Brant- 
ford, Ont. 

Sterling Textile, Woodstock, Ont. 

Tne Taylor & Go., “Chatham, Ont: 

Walshaw Co., Bolton, Ont. 

Watchorn Bros., Merrickville, Ont. 

Acme Glove Co. 

Barrymore Cloth Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Trent Valley Woolen Co., Campbell-- 
ford, Ont. 


SPEAKERS ADDED TO PRO- 
GRAM OF CHEMICAL SHOW 


Last-minute additions to the program 
of the Sixth National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries have been made, 
and the program is now about com- 
pleted. An addition to the list of speak- 
ers for the opening night, Monday, 
September 20, is Erastus Hopkins, of 
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Gaston, Williams & Wigmore, Inc., who 
will read a paper on “Problems Con- 
fronting the American Exporter.” 

At the fuel economy symposium on 
“Suesday afternoon W. R. Van Nort- 
wick, of the Roto Company, has been 
added to the list of speakers. He will 
talk on. “Increasing Conduction and 
Reducing Fuel Consumption.” Also at 
this session W. A. Macan, of the Mag- 
nesia Association, will read a paper on 
fuel economy. 

There are two additions to the mate- 
rials handling symposium on Wednes- 
‘day afternoon. Rumsey W. Scott, of 
the Technical Advisory Corporation, 
will address the gathering on “Bring- 
ang ‘Food to the Table,’ and W. T- 
Spivney, M.E., will talk on “Cost Cut- 
‘ting with Conveyors.” 


Dye-a-Grams 


Accommodations would be at a pre- 
mium during the week of the Chemical 
Show, if New York were Havana. 


—— 4 

Trouble with a lot of dyers we know 

is that they go to the “keg” too often! 
—o— 

By working to get something to eat, 
we soon acquire the habit of eating 
what we work for. Life is simple 
after all! 

-—_O— 

It’s apt to be some time before we 
eradicate the interest some people take 
in German dyes. 

—O— 

This “interest” may be traceable to 
the fact that the Germans always left 
a few “marks” around! 
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They have “Cox Sure’ political 
squabbles in Canada. But they don’t 
affect business until the squabble is 
over ! 

—O— 

Promptness used to be a jewel in-the 
eyes of a business man—but profit 
seems to have replaced promptness! 

—_O-— 

A “Brass” band has awakened many 
a “Golden” dream:!—(Applicable to the 
parties who stole the German dyes.) 

—O— 

When a man dies his ‘“widder’ is 
often left without support. Proper au- 
thorities are now, however, looking 
after the “Widder Weiss’! 

—o— 

One of woman’s tasks is to keep 
beautiful figures from developing into 
ciphers! Man prefers to develop ci- 
phers after figures. 

rarer 

When the small boy is called he an- 
swers, “In a minute.” When duty calls 
the Senators, they answer, “To-mor- 
row.” Cr Nea 


‘ 


CURTAILMENT OF COTTON 
YARN PRODUCTION IN 
JAPAN 


With the hope of relieving the cotton 
yarn market, the Japanese Cotton Spin- 
ners’ Association decided to reduce the 
production of its member mills for six 
months beginning June 15, 1920, by 
closing the mills four days and nights, 
and shortening the daily working hours, 
laying up 10 per cent of all spindles, 
and taking steps to enforce such stipu- 
lations. Only those mills which con- 
sume yarn at their own weaving mills 
will be exempted. 
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NEW ENGLAND NOTES 
(From our local correspondent. ) 


Conditions among the New England 
mills are not what could be called sat- 
isfactory, but some improvement is 
noted during the past week or two. It 
is evident that all the mills are making 
every effort to restore operations to a 
rormal basis, but the continued finan- 
cial pressure and unfavorable labor 
conditions are the chief obstacles to be 
overcome. 


A trip last week through the princi- 
pa! textile centers revealed a notable 
variance in mill operations. For in- 
stance, both the Arnold and Windsor 
print works at South Adams report 
that they are still very busy, while 
Adams Bros., at Adams, say that busi- 
ness is very dull, with nothing in sight. 
The Monument Mills, at Housatonic, 
are running very near normal, while 
the Renfrew Manufacturing Company, 
at Renfrew, reports that its spinning 
department is running day. and night, 
with other departments operating on a 
normal scale. 


Dyestuff dealers in and around Bos- 
ton report business as still very dull 
but improving somewhat over the re- 
cent past. It is rumored that the Du 
Pont Company will shortly raise the 
price of its Sulphur Black to 29 cents 
and that it has discontinued its Vat 
Blue; the same concern has recently ad- 
vanced the price of its Direct Blue 2B 
Conc. A new Newport color, Direct 
Brown GXN, resembling in properties 
“National Aniline’s Erie Brown C, has 
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recently made its appearance in the 
Boston market. 
Some local notes follow: 


William Mitchell, chemist for Ani- 
line Dves & Chemicals, Inc., of New 
York, was a recent visitor in Boston. 





Everett H. Fuller has resigned from 
the Atlantic Dyestuff Company, and 
has accepted the position of chemist 
for the Farwell Bleachery, Lawrence, 
Mass. 


Mr. Feeley, president of the Beacon 
Color & Chemical Company, will be a 
visitor at the Chemical Exposition in 
New York. 


The Melville Co1or Company is re- 
modeling its building recently damaged 
by fire. 





F, A. Alter has: resigned from the 
Dow Chemical Company and accepted 
a responsible position with the Atlantic 
Dyestuff Company. 





John S. Boyd & Co., Williamstown, 
Mass., are building an additional build- 
ing to their mill, meaning further busi- 
ness. 


Mr. Herron, superintendent of dye- 
ing for the Renfrew Manufacturing 
Company, will attend the Chemical Ex- 
position. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED AT 
N. C. TEXTILE SCHOOL 


A number of textile scholarships have 
been awarded the textile department of 
the State College, which is the North 
Carolina Textile School. For the sec- 
ond time the Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company, Chester, Pa., have given ten 
scholarships to young men taking the 
textile course with the aim in view that 
these scholarships will prove of assist- 
ance in the constructive work the tex- 
tile denartment is developing in the 
textile fieid. 

A number cf mills in North Carolina 
have taken out scholarships and others 
are sending young men from their mills 
to take textile courses. Among these 
mills are the. Chadwick Hoskins Com- 
pany, Charlotte; Tolar, Hart & Holt, 
Fayetteville, and Kinston Cotton Mills, 
Kinston. Mr. R. M. Miller, Jr., Char- 
lotte; Mr. W. H. Harriss, broker, New 
York City, and others have also given 
scholarships. A scholarship covering 
tuition is $45 and is awarded to textile 
students whose work and deportment 
is satisfactory. — 





NOTES OF THE TRADE 
The Speare Chemical Products Com- 
pany, of Manhattan, has increased its 
capital from $6,000 to $50,000. 





. The Hellwig Silk Dyeing Company, 
of Philadelphia, has.filed plans for the 
erection of a two-story plant, 97 by 230 
feet, at Homestead and Milnor Streets, 
to cost about $90,000. 

The International Fast Dyes Corpo- 
ration has been chartered at Wilming- 
ton. Del, with $3,000,000 capital, to 
manufacture dyes, dvestuffs, etc. 





The Clifton Flosiery Company has 
been incorporated at Clifton, N. J., 


with a capital of $500,000, to manu- 
facture hosiery and other knit goods. 
The incorporators are William S: Pon- 
tier and Frank (Galinski. 


May Cheni::cal Works, 42 Jelliff Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J., has under consid- 
eration the erection of a new one-story 
plant, 100 by 150 feef. A large power 
plant for works service will also be 
constructed. The company is planning 
for the removal of its present works to 
Niagara Street near Amsterdam Street. 





The Kentucky Color & Chemical 
Company, of Louisville, Ky., has adopt- 


“ed a new trade name—Shawnee Dry 


Cotors—-for their entire line. 





The Gloversville Knitting Company 
is planning an addition to its branch 
factory, on Congress Street, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 





The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers states that total imports 
of wool for twelve months of 1918- 
1919. fiscal year, were 422,414,983 
pounds and 427,578,088 pounds in 1919- 
1920. 





At Long Beach, Cal., the California 
Cotton Products Company has begun 
the erection of its new plant consisting 
of two buildings 141 by 182 feet and 
22 by 42 feet, respectively, with a one- 
story, 87 by 42 power house. The cost 
will be about $50,000. 
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AGAIN—A SUCCESS! 


Chemical Show Exhibitors Astonished at Lay Interest as Public Flocks to 
Grand Central Palace—Dye Men, Prepared, Drive Home Needed Lessons 


OW that the Great Event has 
N come and gone, what shall be 

said of the Sixth National Ex- 
position of Chemical Industries? 
That is a question which those who 
attended should find no trouble in 
answering to their own satisfaction 
and to the satisfaction of others. Be- 
yond a doubt, the Show was a suc- 
cess in every sense of the word, and 
no amount of cynicism such as was 
occasionally encountered can alter 
the fact that the vast majority of ex- 
hibitors expressed themselves as be- 
ing well satisfied with the attend- 
ance, the arrangements and the in- 
terest which each was able to create 
in his own exhibited products. 

That is the final answer. The 
Show was held for business purposes, 
pure and simple, and much business 
was transacted. From every hand 
came delighted reports of “cleaning 
up” and “signing ’em”—which is one 
of the surest indications known that 
all’s well with any sort of an enter- 


prise. No need to seek further, nor 
to laboriously collect a mass of sta- 
tistics, in order to catalogue the re- 
sult for posterity. The exhibitors 
numbered 460, eclipsing the best pre- 
vious mark—that of 1919—by 110, 
and there were not accommodations 
for all who wished to show their 
wares but who failed to speak for 
space soon enough. Moreover, with- 
in half an hour after the announce- 
ment that the next year’s Show would 
be held in the Eighth Artillery Ar- 
mory—the Grand Central Palace be- 
ing slated for conversion into an of- 
fice building exclusively next year— 
there was a line of fifty or more ex- 
hibitors clamoring for reservations, 
and as we go to press the word comes 
that nearly all the available spaces 
have been taken! One could indeed 
ask no better proof than that. 

It is much too early yet to begin to 
summarize, and this must be left for 
next week. Nevertheless, according 
to present indications, the attend- 
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ance will likewise shatter former 
records. The management hoped to 
have some 125,000 people see the 
Show. It now seems certain that 
this number will easily pass 150,000, 
and there are many who predict that 
by Saturday night the records will 
show that 165,000 to 170,000 people 
have passed the doors... At present, 
a line outside the Palace—swiftly 
moving, too, be it emphasized—is 
nothing uncommon when it reaches 
from the entrance in the middle of 
the block back to Forty-sixth Street. 
Longer lines have frequently been 
seen outside theaters, but the impor- 
tant’ point is “to “remember (thate.a 
large’ sprinkling of the Chemical 
Show line already have their tickets, 
and that the line is continuously 
moving forward instead of standing 
patiently while someone wrangles 
with the box-office man. 


It is to be regretted that no more 
than such general aspects:of the Ex- 
position can be touched upon here, 
but space forbids and The REpoRTER 
intends next week to discuss the af- 
fair with more thoroughness. One 
thing cannot be ignored, however. 
More than any previous year, the 
1920 Show is interesting the general 
public. And the exhibitors are do- 
ing their best to see that this interest, 
spontaneous and enthusiastic, shall 
be*stimilated’ “it *tas*been saidetirar 
seldom “Mave those in "charce of tite 
various booths been required to ex- 
plain their lines to laymen with such 
frequency as“1s’ the case this* year, 
and ewe Hold -titist to-be one or the 
most encouraging manifestations of 
sound building for the future of the 
chemical industries which the Show 
has produced. The bulk of those who 
are asking questions are prompted 
by more “than mere’ idle“ curtosity. 
they seem imbued with a real desire 
to find out something about the won- 
ders ‘of ‘which’ they have heard: so 
much in the past year.’ There can be 
no doubt but that a fair proportion 
of this interest is directly due to the 
authoritative press matter of the cali- 
ber sent out by the American Chem- 
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ical Society News Bureau. May such 
work go on! The REporTER would 
like nothing better than to see public 
interest grow to such a degree that 
when the Seventh Exposition opens 
its doors next year it may be fairly 
swamped and the technical men be 
obliged to fight their way to the 
booths. That would cause them to 
reflect that Something Must Be Done 
to’ give them a chance to use ine 
Show: for business purposes and to 
wonder if anything in the nature of 
a permanent institution along the 
line suggested in these columns last 
week might be feasible. 


However, things have not reached 
that point yet, and while the layman 
is beginning to make himself distinct- 
ly felt as a factor in the Exposition 
it is still the technical man’s Show. 

The dye exhibits, it should be 
stated, proved to be one of the main 
attractions to the general public, and 
were not remiss in catering to this 
class of visitor. One and all con- 
tained something of interest and 
someone ready to explain it and to 
tell “fall about fastness” to whom it 
might seem to concern. The good 
accomplished was unquestionably 
great, and it is likely that the dye 
men have progressed a long step in 
the direction of wider public com- 
prehension of their peculiar position 
and needs, as a result of their work 
during the week. It is noteworthy 
that nowhere was the question of 
protection particularly agitated; and 
this was just as well, as it is some- 
thing which many men can be suc- 
cessfully “sold” on only after careful 
preparation. Consider how long it is 
taking the Senate to understand! The 
dye exhibitors for the most part felt 
satisfied that if they could but over- 
come what remains of the popular 
supersition regarding imported wares 
and show the relationship of the dye 
industry to many others, especially 
the medicinal and explosive indus- 
tries, the public could be trusted to 
make its own decision in the right 
way at the proper time. 

‘As for the dye exhibits themselves, 
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they were well worth seeing and no 
one could experience any doubts as 
to the future of the industry after 
witnessing the profusion of goods 
displayed. To those who had mild 
criticisms to offer it must be pointed 
out again that if the Senate had al- 
lowed the industry to know where it 
stands, greater evidences of progress 
would have been shown. As it is, it 
can be seen that if the scope of the 
industry has not widened to so great 
a degree as was noted last year, it 
has nevertheless made strides in the 
improvement of quality and service. 
In short, the industry is more sure 
of itself to-day than ever before, and 
a further branching out along un- 
tried paths will follow fast enough 
when the Government makes up its 
mind about looking after its own. 


We present this week a series of 
descriptions of a number of the dye 
exhibits at the Chemical Show; and 
while we regret that lack of space 
prevents our making the list com- 
plete in one issue, this must needs be, 
and the balance will follow along 
next week. 


The descriptions follow: 


eNICINE DYES & CHEMICALS, 
INC. 


New York CIty 


As sales agents for the Dow Chem- 
ical Company, this concern displayed 
additional paintings of the Dow 
works by A. H. Knighton Hammond, 
mentioned in the description of the 
Dow booth, and these proved to be 
an attention-getting feature of no 
mean order. Most prominent and 
most gratifying, however, was the 
sign “AMERICAN COLORS,” which 
was the first object to catch the spec- 
tator’s eye. Of course, everybody 
knew that American dyes were being 
featured by all the dye booths; nev- 
ertheless this company was one of 
the few to strongly emphasize that 
fact in such a manner. “AMERICAN 
VAT COLORS” was another poster 
which stood out, and the company 
featured samples dyed with Midland 
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Vat Blues. Color lakes for printing 
inks also were shown. 


APEX CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York City 


Leather dressings of various kinds 
and of considerable interest to this 
class of trade were shown at the 


booth of this company. Sample hides 
were shown in great numbers, illus- 
trating the uses of Antimony Sul- 
phuret, crimson and yellow; ‘“Colo- 
fene,’ which binds and fastens pig- 
ments to leather, and also the com- 
pany’s “Ronopol” oil for use in the 
dyeing and finishing of textiles. 
There were likewise shown “Anti- 
monelle,” a fixing agent for basic col- 
ors claimed to have twice the strength 
Otezhartareinctice bin. vlLactate,,.tor 
toning alizarine reds and producing, 
itgis. saldy Dichter results.than 21 in 
Oxalate, together with Turkey Red 
Oil and other soluble and sulpho- 
nated oils. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & GO: 
New York City 


Extracts, gums and sizes of vari- 
ous kinds were the principal products 
displayed at this booth, which suc- 
cessfully interested the textile trade. 
This company are proprietors of the 
Anchor Color & Gum Works, Digh- 
ton, Mass., and offer starch, dextrine, 
gums, softeners, oils, sizings, pigment 
and drv colors, natural indigo and 
extracts... Chemicalsefor tse -injall 
industries are manufactured. 


AT LAN TI G:DYESTUBEACOG, 
Boston, Mass. 


This company succeeded in attract- 
ing a large amount of attention both 
from technical men and from the gen- 
eral public with its miniature azo 
plant in full operation. Everything, 
so far as local conditions would per- 
mit, was complete, the progress of 
the product being indicated from the 
coupling tanks to the sorting-out 
tank, and thence to the receiver. 
Next came the session in the filter- 
press, beyond which a cake of Benzo 
Purpurine 4B Paste was displayed. 
Final progress through the dryer and 
the grinders, from which the prod- 
uct issues in powder form, were 
shown. The well-known Atlantic 
Blacks were not missing from this 
exhibit, appearing on attractive sam- 
ples of silk and cotton hosiery. Sam- 
ples of gingham were also promi- 
nent. Samples of various interme- 
diates and dyestuffs completed this 
satisfactory display. The company 
took occasion to reiterate their pre- 
vious announcement to the effect that 
since the disastrous fire last February 
their productive capacity is suffcient 
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to supply the needs of their custom- 
ers, particularly in Sulphur Black, 
which, hecause of its importance to 
the trade, was made a first considera- 
tion by those in charge of reconstruc- 
tion. 


CALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


New York CITY 


Calco displayed their complete line 
of dyestuffs, intermediates and phar- 
maceuticals. The booth was highly 
effective, with background of gray 
against which the familiar Calco dia- 
mond was prominently displayed in 
red, forming a strikingly effective set- 
ting. The trade was given an oppor- 
tunity to examine the company’s re- 
cently developed products as well as 
the intermediates and dyes for which 
Calco has become well known, such 
as Beta Naphthol, Aniline Oil, Di- 
methylaniline, Methylene Blue, Fast 
Chrome Colors, etc. One of the fea- 
tures of the exhibit was the line of 
handsome glass showcases which ex- 
tended across the entire front of the 
space, these giving interested persons 
a chance to examine the products 
closely without crowding the booth 
or endangering the contents of the 
jars and containers. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY OF 
AMERICA 
New York City 

This exhibit was in every way re- 
plete with interest and constituted an 
effective display of colors and inter- 
mediates. The acid colors were on dis- 
play under the name of “Chemco” and 
the direct colors under the name of 
“Diamid.” One of the striking fea- 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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ANOTHER CONQUEST 


In a modest booth on the fourth 
floor of the Chemical Exposition, a 
romantic side of the American dye 
industry was revealed and an _ in- 
stance was manifested of the pluck 
and determination which have 
marked the rapid upbuilding of the 
industry in this country in the face 
of great difficulties. While the spe- 
cific field of endeavor represented is 
but little known to the textile fra- 
ternity and the production is in such 
small quantities as to be negligible 
as the professional dyer is used to 
figuring colors, the effects are far- 
reaching and of the highest impor- 
tance to all of us, and the history of 
the problems met and overcome par- 
allels the fight made by the dye in- 
dustry as a whole to achieve com- 
plete independence from all foreign 
sources of supply. 


The exhibit referred to is that of 
Dr. George Heyl, who, in the Heyl 
Laboratories in New York City, is 
making dyes for medicinal purposes 
and microscopic stains. Before the 
war---how familiar that phrase 
sounds !—many of these exceedingly 
important products were made in 
Leipzig and were imported for the 
use of our medical men and our bi- 
ologists. Further researches have 
shown the antiseptic efficiency of cer- 
tain flavine acridine dyes for a variety 
of uses, and many notable dem- 
onstrations of their worth were 
brought about by our surgeons dur- 
ing the conflict. Dr. Heyl set him- 
self to build up a laboratory in which 
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these products could be manufactured 
in this country, and holds from the 
Chemical Foundation as a result of 
his endeavors a license to manufac- 
ture Acriflavine GH and Proflavine 
(GH, the only flavine products at pres- 
ent ‘obtainable here, and is in a posi- 
tion to supply medical men with 
these products, which constitute ideal 
antiseptics for use by local applica- 
tion, intramuscular, intravenous or 
urethral injection in suppurating 
wounds, septic infection and acute or 
chronic urethritis. 


The use of therapeutic agents de- 
rived from dyestuffs for arresting the 
multiplication of pathogenic organ- 
isms, or destroying them after en- 
trance into the human body, dates 
back some twenty-five years, al- 
though Methylene Blue was em- 
ployed earlier than this as an anti- 
septic agent. The practical results 
from its use have, however, proved 
more or less disappointing. The ap- 
parent affinity of certain dyes for tis- 
sues and proteins suggested that the 
toxins discharged by pathogenic bac- 
teria could be destroyed by dyeing 
them. Attempts to achieve this dis- 
infection by means of carefully built- 
up dyestuffs have not succeeded to 
any considerable degree, with two 
rather remarkable exceptions. 


These are, the results obtained with 
the arseno dyes (arsobenzol, salvar- 
san) built up by Ehrlich et al. for 
the sterilization of syphilis and try- 
panosomiasis; also the acridine de- 
rivatives built up by Ehrlich and 
Benda, and tested during the period 
of the late war by Browning and his 
co-workers with surprisingly good 
results in the treatment of diseases 
referred to above. 

The beneficial uses to which these 
two out of the thirteen acridine dyes 
known to commerce can be applied, 
and the manner of their application, 
would take too long to outline. 
Chemists may like to know (in order 
to save themselves the trouble of 
looking it up) that Acriflavine GH is 
3-6 diamino-10-methyl acridinium — 
chloride, and that Proflavine GH is — 
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3-6 diamino acridinium sulphate. Dr. 
Heyl would be glad to tell you more 
about their general properties as bac- 
tericides, especially if you have a 
medical friend whom you think may 
possibly have been getting into a 
mental rut during the past ten years, 
but suffice it to say that their appli- 
cation is rather wide, and even in- 
cludes, in saline solution, hog and 
cattle cases which have proved trou- 
blesome to veterinarians. 

The point to be considered just 
now is that the United States is 
achieving independence in the dye in- 
dustry along more lines than a few, 
that Dr. Heyl has not been without 
his own difficulties in the course 
which he has mapped out for himself, 
and that it is the existence of such 
spirits as his which constitutes our 
best guarantee that this country shall 
one day be wholly self-contained as 
regards coal-tar products, of what- 
ever class. 
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Your Dye Exhibit 


If no mention is made 
of it in these pages— 


See Next Week’s Issue 





DYE EXHIBITS AT THE CHEM- 
ICAL EXPOSITION 
(Continued from page 8.) 
tures was the collection of fashionable 
shades in jersey cloth dyed with level 
dyeing acid colors, and also the line of 
“Diamid” colors on velveteens and on 
knitting yarns. Photographs of the 
company’s plant were given a promi- 
nent position. The most striking fea- 
ture of all, however, was the use of the 
“Baloscope” for the continuously 
changing display of twenty-four 
“Chemco” and “Diamid” colors. This 
device projects the tints from behind 
against a ground-glass screen from 
slides colored with the actual colors, 
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showing the exact shades. It was the 
original intention to follow each shade 
with a printed description of its uses, 
but the slides failed to arrive in time. 
This feature, however, will in all prob- 
ability be employed next year by the 
company. The particular attention of 
wool and silk dyers was directed to the 
presence of Chemco Fast Violet 10 B, 
another color of the triphenylmethane 
series known as Fast Acid Violet 10 B 
and Brilliant Milling Blue 10 B, which 
has now been made available by the 
company. This color works very level 
in a sulphuric acid bath and is of espe- 
cial interest in combination shades 


DICKS, DAVID COMPANY 
New York CIty 


Here was found an extremely strik- 
ing and dignified booth. The wood- 
work at the rear was White, against 
which on both sides were draped folds 
of dark blue material. Centered in 
both of these side panels appeared the 
familiar Dicks, David arrow, pointing 
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upward and piercing the two “D’s.” In 
the middle was a wide niche, brilliantly 
lighted, and bearing across the top the 
legend “Dye Stuffs” in electric lights. 
In the niche reposed jars of the com- 
pany’s products and on a wide table in 
front were parallel folds of dyed sam- 
ples. The entire effect was distinctive 
and interesting, and deserved the atten- 
tion which it secured from both the 
trade and the general public. 


El. DO-PON TeDE INE MOU RS 
& COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Deep mystery surrounded one of the 
two vast spaces occupied by the Du 
Pont Company’s exhibits—at least it 
looked mysterious to the technical man 
until he adjusted his glasses to get a 
better view from outside, and to the 
layman after he got inside the booth 
until the whole thing was explained to 
him. In the first place, deep hangings 
extending, it almost seemed, as far up 
as the eye could reach, coupled with 
soft indirect lighting, did much to 
heighten the uncanny aspect and play 
upon the layman’s imagination. The 
chemist, on taking a second look, saw 
at once that the company was doing 
stunts with the benzene ring. Both he 
and the lay brother perceived, apparent- 
ly floating in mid-air over the heads of 
the crowd, a perfect maze of small 
spheres of various hues. These were 
supported and coupled together by slen- 
der metallic rods. Once inside, the 
visitor gazed upon one of the most in- 
genious and perfect ocular demonstra- 
tions of the relation between the dye 
and explosive industries ever devised. 
Instead of the customary charts, here 
were the actual graphic formulas rep- 
resented by solid objects. The tiny 
globes were atoms, the white represent- 
ing hydrogen; the red, oxygen; the 
blue, nitrogen; the green, sulphur; the 
yellow, chlorine; the silver, sodium, and 
the gold, mercury. These were sup- 
ported high above the tables by semi- 
invisible rods, and the single and double 
bonds uniting the atoms into molecules 
were represented by rods of silver color. 
Each table was devoted to demonstrat- 
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ing the manner in which crudes and in- 
termediates designed to produce dyes, 
medicinals, etc., in time of peace could 
be diverted to the instant manufacture 
of explosives should the need arise. For 
example, above the first table was rep- 
resented the graphic formula of the 
crude, toluene. The visitor was shown 
arrows indicating how this can be made 
directly into saccharine and synthetic 
oil of bitter almonds, both products with 
which he is familiar. Another arrow 
shows the transition to the intermediate, 
dinitrotoluene; from there to another 
intermediate, tolulene diamine, and 
from this to Du Pont Basic Brown. 
“Then,” the lecturer would explain, 
laying his hand on the representation 
of dinitrotoluene, “should word reach 
this country of a hostile army embark- 
ing from the other side, at this point 
this chemical can be diverted and made 
by the same workmen, and the same 
machinery into trinitrotoluene, the well- 
known “TNT,” which would be ready 
by the time that boat arrived. We are 
for peace, but we must be ready for 


war and not have to scurry around for 
two years as we did last time, and thus 
it may be seen that the dye industry 
constitutes a standing army which pays 
for itself in time of peace, putting no 
tax on the people, but which is ready 
at all times to act as a first line of de- 
fense.” 

All of which usually produced the 
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desired effect. It is safe to say that the 
value to the dye industry of the mis- 
sionary work performed by this exhibit 
is incalculable. 

For the rest, the only products dis- 
plaved in this booth were jars of Ponsol 
Yellow G and Ponsol Blue G, which 
are Du Pont vat dves, and Du Pont 
Indigo 20 per cent Paste. The long 
list of the products of the company, 
which cannot be given, were ready in 
the next space for all who cared to see. 
This exhibit was highly important be- 
cause it effectively broke away from 
the beaten path. 


PAPO Oa fr & GHEMICATL CO. 
New York CIty 


Americanism was emphasized at 
the booth of this company by the 


‘presence of a large American flag dis- 


plaved on the rail. At the rear was 
a large stand showing dyed samples 
surmounted by a large model falcon. 
It would have been well had more of 
the dye exhibitors followed the flag 
example, as the American side of the 
dve exhibits, with some few excep- 
tions, did not appear to dominate as 
much as could be wished in view of 
the large lay attendance. The Fal- 
con brand colors in containers were 
displayed, together with photographs 
of the plant and plant operations. 
There were numerous dyed samples, 
and color cards showing the effects 
of light tests on textiles dyed with 
the company’s colors. 


(Continued on next page) 
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THE GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 
New York CIty 


Another one of the exhibits which 
stood out ‘decidedly was that of the 
Geigy Company, which was most 
successful in making a strong bid for 
the interest of both layman and dyer 
alike. An exceedingly animated, col- 
orful picture was presented in this 
series of booths, in the center of 
which the slogan “Shades for All 
Trades” was prominently displayed. 
To the rear and at the top were rep- 
resentations of inverted stock tubs 
extending clear across the space, and 
from these poured a great variety of 
shades, the colors being realistically 
represented by folds of dyed fabrics 
depending from the openings. Below 
and in front a wide semi-circle of 
cardboard, painted in striking poster 
effects, illustrated in excellent fash- 
ion by means of cut-outs and other 
devices the meaning of the central 
slogan. Reading from left to right 
appeared prominently at intervals the 
wordss}Paint;¥oibaper; weoiulksjeeCot- 
ton; wei Wools’ 4Printingy, ink,” 
“Teather,” and above each was rep- 
resented respectively paint issuing 
from a press, a paper-staining ma- 
chine, two dyers dyeing silk in a vat, 
a large-model calico-printing machine 
in operation, wool being dyed in a 
vat, printing ink issuing from a mix- 
ing tank, and the operation of leather 
dyeing. 

In the middle foreground were 
stands, roped together, and at each 
intersection hung unwoven hemp 
dyed with various dyes furnished by 
the company for cordage. These dis- 
played Erio Chrome Blue Black R, 
Methyl Violet BS Crystals, Metanil 
Yellow, Liberty or Lithol Red Paste 
for lakes, Acid Green M, Croceine 
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Orange, Alkali Blue and Fuchsine 
Crystals, Variegated silks, skein-dyed, 
were also interesting features of this 
exhibit, which was wholly deserving 
of the interest and attention which 
it received. 


IMPERIAL DYEWOOD CORP. 
New York CITY 


‘ Samples of cloth dyed with log- 
wood and hematine were featured at 
this exhibit, which made an excellent 
display and secured favorable atten- 
tion from the trade. 


Ae KLEPS LEIN 4: Go. 
New York CITY 


Much admiration was expressed on 
all sides in recognition of the beauty 
and dignity of this spacious exhibit, 
at which a varied and comprehensive 
display of raw materials used in the 
textile, paper, leather, paint and kin- 
dred industries of to-day was offered. 
The entire background was filled by 
the products of the company, while 
dyed samples occupied tables and 
upon the rail were displayed hides. 
The featured products included acid, 
basic, Ciba and chrome colors, soft- 
eners, finishes, tanning extracts, 
gums, resinates and industrial chem- 
icals in great variety. Special atten- 
tion was given to the display of Lib- 
erty Extract, used for tanning leath- 
er and likewise as a bleach. Added 
interest in the display was lent by 
the fact that, while manufacturing 
many products here, the company is 
the American representative for the 
Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle. 

Products of the Klipstein company 
include Zeta (sulphur) Black for ho- 
siery, Zeta (sulphur) Blue, Zeta (sul- 
phur) Red Brown, Benzopurpurine, 
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direct dyes, chrome dyes and Formic 
Acid. These are made in the com- 
pany’s plant in South Charleston, 
W. Va., while it also handles, among 
other things, Soluble Oil and Chrome 
Acetate made by the Bull’s Ferry 
Chemical Company at Edgewater, 
N. J. Products of the Swiss Society 
offered by Klipstein include the Ciba 
vat colors, numbering among them 
Ciba Blue, Ciba Violet and ‘Ciba 
Scarlet; and the Cibanone vat colors, 
including Cibanone Olive, Cibanone 
Yellow and Cibanone Orange. 


LAMIE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


HunTINGTON, W. Va. 


The joint efforts of this concern, 
which displayed its products and 
dyed samples in conjunction with 
those of the Tower Manufacturing 
Company, New York City, made this 
exhibit an exceedingly brilliant one. 
Prominently featured among the 
ILamie company’s display were sam- 
ples dyed from Violamine 2R and 
®RB, Malachite Green and Flamingo 
Red, while the Tower company fea- 
tured particularly samples dyed with 
Indigotine and Alkali Blue, Methyl 
Violet 4B and Fuchsine. This con- 
cern likewise displayed a number of 
pelts dyed with “Furol” fur dyes. 
The arrangement of the displays at 
the sides and back of the booth was 
decidedly attractive and drew atten- 
tion from afar. 
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NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY 
New York City 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
New York City 


THE SEMET-SOLVAY COMPANY 
Sotvay, N. Y. 
PRES SOLVAY @PROGESS: ‘GO. 
Sotvay, N. Y. 


THE GENERAL CHEMICAL CoO. 
New York City 


Although exhibiting still as separate 
companies, these five huge organizations 
which are now in process of merging 
their interests, elected to work side by 
side, and among them took up the en- 
tire space on the Forty-sixth Street side 
of the building to the rear of the side 
exit on the main floor. Details of the 
merger have already: been published, 
and the fact was further announced by 
signs displayed on the walls of the 
booths occupied. 

~The National exhibit is deserving of 
special mention because of the fact that 
it probably represents the most effective 
of all the effective educational displays 
devised by this concern, whose pioneer 
work in the education of the general 
public and department store employees 
set an example to the balance of the 
American industry which is apparently 
bearing fruit. The thoroughly inter- 
esting features and even the very ap- 
pearance of the National exhibit, with 
its mural paintings of the plants at 
Buffalo and at Marcus Hook, its im- 
posing pyramids of globular bottles 
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containing intermediates and finished 
dyes, and its veranda scene which bids 
fair to become almost as famous as the 
balcony scene in “Romeo and Juliet”— 
all these are thoroughly familiar to 


every reader of The Reporter and 
hence a repetition of the description will 
not be given here; suffice it to say for 
the benefit of those not fortunate 
enough to attend the Exposition and 
see for themselves, that the printed re- 
production of the display did not come 
anywhere near to doing it justice, and 
that all visitors to the show were quick 
to be ensnared by its attractions into a 
closer inspection and subsequent ab- 
sorption of much wholesome knowledge 
concerning the ability of American dye 
makers to compete with Germany or 
any other nation. Taking it by and 
large, the National exhibit was about 
as impressive a thing as one could wish 
to behold and there can be no doubt 
but that the company scored another 
bull’s-eye in the achievement of bene- 
ficial missionary work. The primary 
appeal was made direct to the ultimate 
consumer, which is always well worth 
doing and which, if more would only 
realize it, is the surest way to make the 
task of American dye men easier. The 
Chemical Exposition affords the best 
opportunity of the year, and in repeat- 
edly taking advantage of it so tellingly, 
National deserves the thanks of a host 
of dye manufacturers. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the display, not mentioned in the gen- 
eral description, was the reappearance 
of the sample of silk dyed with Perkin’s 
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Mauve, the first coal-tar color, by Sir 
William Henry Perkin himself in 1860| 
Added interest is lent by the appended 
autograph of the discoverer, together 
with a photograph of Sir Henry, his 
wife and daughter, made in 1906 at the 
home of William J. Matheson, former 
president of the company, at Hunting- 
ton, Long Island. The sample in ques- 
tion was presented to Mr. Matheson by 
Sir Henry on October 8 of that year, on 
the occasion of a visit to this country, 
when he was the guest of Mr. Matheson. 


NEWPORT CHEMICAL WORKS, 
INC. 


New YorkK City 


If Newport set out to claim the at- 
tention of the ultimate consumer as 
well as that of the textile chemist and 
dyer, this company scored a 100 per 
cent success. Both classes of visitor 
responded in great numbers to the 
appeal made by this exhibit, which 
for brilliance and color stood second 
to none, and to both classes the mes- 
sage of American dyes was driven 
home with telling effect. 

First and foremost in interest came 
the samples of material dyed with 
the three Newport vat colors already 
on the market in commercial quan- 
tities—Newport Anthrene Green B, 
Newport Anthrene Black and New- 
port Anthrene Blue BO, all 12% per 
cent pastes. Coupled with these was 
the announcement that within a few 
months there will be ready five more, 
consisting of Newport Anthrene 
Blue RS, Newport Anthrene Yellow 
G, Newport Anthrene Brown BB, 
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Newport Anthrene Blue CGC and 
Newport Anthrene Blue GCD. An- 
other feature of great interest was 


the hosiery dyed with Newport’s 
Zambesi Black, in connection with 


which the company draws the fol-. 


lowing comparison: “The housewife 
need no longer watch the black run 
into her washtub from her stockings. 
She should insist that the re- 
tailer with whom she trades supply 
himself from sources where the work 
is handled in the proper way which 
is now possible. If her con- 
fectioner could get sugar and yet con- 
tinue to use glucose, the housewife 
would trade elsewhere. The dye fast- 
ness situation is analogous.” There 
is food for thought in these state- 
ments, which will doubtless convey 
their own meaning to the reader. 
Due emphasis was given to the ad- 
vantageous position in which the 
company finds itself as regards its an- 
thracene supply, which is the result 
of its “Coal to Dyestuff” organiza- 
tion. Of the exhibit itself, it were 
useless to attempt an adequate de- 
scription of the booth. Some ex- 
ceedingly beautiful printed, woven, 
and combination printed and woven 
taffetas were to be seen, as were also 
-—to illustrate the great variety—pig- 
ments applied to furniture and lac- 
quered over and motion picture films 
tinted with Newport colors. In short, 
“The Newport Colors in Everyday 
Use” was the general theme of the 
exhibit, and the idea was carried out 
in a variety of ways which seemed 
endless. The crowning touch was 
furnished by the presence of four in- 
disputably good-looking American 
girls, upon whom Newport elected to 
display costumes dyed with American 
colors, while behind these as_ they 
moved around the booth could be seen 
the display of dyes, intermediates and 
crudes back to the original lump of coal 
—surely “Newport All the Way” in 
very truth! The young ladies wore eve- 
ning gowns dyed respectively with 
Newport Chrysophenine Extra, New- 
port Rhodamine B Extra and New- 
port Acid Blue Black Conc. They 
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likewise wore, earlier in the day, a 
sport suit, an afternoon dress and a 
tea gown, and they proved irresisti- 
ble to the feminine visitors as well as 
to the sterner seekers after scientific 
truth. Candies for the ladies and 
cigarettes for the men illustrate but 
another instance of the manner in 
which every possible avenue to the 
ultimate consumer’s good-will was 
utilized. This last may seem a some- 
what trivial matter to mention, but it 
is important as being a not insignifi- 
cant part of Newport’s effort to first 
attract and then pleasantly educate 
the ultimate consumer of its prod- 
ucts. 


RUGCRe TEA! LEE COLOR’CO, 
Brooktiyn, N. Y. 


Ruger service to dyers and consumers 


of dyestuffs generally was strongly fea- 


tured at this exhibit, the service idea 
being most strongly stressed along the 
lines of prompt and satisfactory deliv- 
ery and personal co-operation, by com- 
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petent colorists, with the dyer. An ex- 
tremely striking display of lakes for 
printing inks, showing the almost im- 
perceptible gradation of tone obtainable, 
was another interesting feature and at- 
tracted much attention. 


ROESSLER GAS SLACHER 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New York CITY 


Widespread interest was created by 
this company’s display of Methyl Chlo- 
ride made for the first time in the 
United States in commercial quantities. 
The exhibit was artistically arranged, 
the shelves for the display of the com- 
pany’s products being made in a huge 
semi-circle which extended from one 
end of the display to the other. The 
color scheme of buff and blue was at- 
tractive, and samples of goods bleached 
with “Solozone” and R. & H. “Albone” 
were viewed with attention by the tex- 
tile fraternity. Further details concern- 
ing the company’s manufacture of 
Methyl Chloride appear elsewhere in 
this issue. 


SEYDEL MANUBAGTURING GO: 
Jersey City, N. J. 

The Seydel line of “Furamine” dyes 
for furs formed an interesting feature 
of this exhibit, a number of pelts being 
displayed for the information of the 
trade. The Seydel benzoates and ben- 
zoic acid were likewise given great 
prominence, together with important 
benzoates including sodium benzoate, 
benzyl. benzoate and benzyl alcohol, 
ammonium, lithium and mercuric ben- 
zoate, and benzo naphthol. 


STAMFORD DYEWOOD CO. 
New York City 
Samples of logwood, brizalette and 
fustic were displayed, as well as log- 
wood in chip form and extract. Hema- 
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tine paste and crystals, sable black, to- 
gether with Hypermic Extract and 
Fustic Extract were shown. Dyed sam- 
ples radiating from bottles containing 
these natural coloring materials com- 
pleted the display. 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENT 
COMPANIES 


RocHESTER, N. Y. 


This booth displayed among other 
instruments a full line of chemical ther- 
mometers used in the dye industry. 
There were shown many angle and. 
straight-stem thermometers, recording 
thermometers, pyrometers and tempera- 
ture-regulating apparatus used in the 
dye and textile industries. These were 
displayed on boards and the exhibit 
aroused a great deal of interest. As 
was only natural, the general public did 
not pause long before the Taylor booth, 
but attendants reported a gratifying 
amount of interest from technical men 
—‘“which,” he added, “are the kind we 
camehere. to meet” 


TACOS VW OP Ce: 
Passaic, N. J. - 


Specialties manufactured by this 
company formed the principal part of 
the exhibit, which was interesting 
and practical Numbered among 
these were Monopole Oil, Antistain, 
Boiling-off Oils, Acetine, Benzopol, 
Bleaching Oil and Chrome Acetate. 
There was likewise a very striking 
and unusual showing of printed silks 
prepared by hydrosulphite discharge 
printing, and many textile men testi- 
fied to their interest by spending a 
large portion of their time in exam- 
ining these effects and in having 
methods for the aplication of the spe- 
cialties explained to them. 


The United Color & Pigment Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J., is planning for 
the early occupancy of its new plant 


now in course of erection at McClellan 


Street and Evergreen Avenue. The 
factory will consist of three one-story 
buildings and a main two-story struc- 
ture: 
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DYE EXHIBITS AT THE CHEMICAL 
EXPOSITION 
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Covering All Exhibits of This Class 


ABBE ENGINEERING COMPANY 
New York CITY 
Pulverizing and grinding machinery, 
ball mills as mixers and jar mills for 
laboratory mixers were shown in this 
exhibit. Prominently featured among 
the machinery displayed was a rotary 
cutter for use on dyewoods and other 
materials which require cutting before 
extraction. This machine, which is of 
comparatively new design, is equipped 
with ball bearings and a particular fea- 
ture is made of the fact that it can 
readily be opened for cleaning. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PROD- 
LTS UNG, 
New York CITY 

A truly bewildering display of every 
conceivable dyed product met the eye 
of the visitor to this booth, where a 
full line of the company’s colors, dyed 
on the materials as they reach the ul- 
timate consumer, was displayed. The 
materials displayed included cotton, 
wool and silk textiles, hosiery, hats, 


leather and printed effects in great 
profusion. Packages for export were. 
prominently displayed, showing that 
this concern is alive to the possibilities 
which await the American manufac- 
turer abroad. Representatives of the 
company were ready to give practical 
demonstrations and to explain to the 
trade and public processes of manu- 
facture in the company’s factories at 
Lockhaven, Pa., and Nyack, N. Y., as 
well as methods of application. Print- 
ed silks and printed ribbons were fea- 
tured in several beautiful effects. The 
entire back wall of the booth was oc- 
cupied with the display, and special 
lighting of the exhibited samples made 
the showing an attention-getter. 


PeNIE INE Seles CORPORATION 
New York City 

Many unique and original features 
characterized this exhibit, which was 
devoted to the application of the “Asco” 
line of dyes for many purposes. Sam- 
ples of the Asco acid colors on sweat- 
ers displayed on forms were promi- 
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nently featured. The Asco acid print- 
ing colors were shown, as well as some 
cross-dyed effects on khaki, the dis- 
posal of a large surplus of which is 
still a problem to many concerns but a 
problem which finds a ready solution 
when the material is treated this way. 
The results produced by “Ascodine” 
colors were shown on bathing suits. 
Asco bag, book and leather colors were 
interestingly shown, the samples in- 
cluding a specimen of cordovan with 
the color brushed on. Asco Fast Seal 
Brown and Asco Hat Black were 
shown on men’s hats, attention being 
directed to the remarkable penetrative 
qualities. A featured color was ‘“As- 
chromatic” Fast Gray for wool, fast to 
fulling and washing, which produces an 
excellent self-shade of gray, and the 
Aschromatic line of colors were ex- 
hibited on worsted tops dyed in a 
Franklin pressure machine. An at- 
tractive line of union dyes, whose uni- 
formity on cotton and wool was re- 
markable, aroused interest. These 
were displayed on an astrachan mate- 
rial with wool face and cotton back, 
the reverse side of the sample cards 
being cut away to show this. All in 
all, the exhibit was impressive and com+ 
prehensive, even Asco wood stains be- 
ing included, and the space itself was 
furnished with antique-style furniture, 
the upholstery of which was prepared 
with Asco dyes. 


MEAS EE ECRRIC DEVICES CO). 
Guicaco. Ite 


How forty tests of the fastness to 
light of colors and dyes can be carried 
on at once by means of the Color Fade- 
ometer, manufactured by this company, 
was interestingly displayed in the Atlas 
bocth. The application of ultra-violet 
light for dve testing has long been rec- 
ognized, and in the case of the Color 
Fade-ometer the claim is made that this 
instrument is consistent with sunlight 
because it produces ultra-violet and 
other light rays in the same proportion 
as found in sunlight. This device op- 
erates automatically without an attend- 
ant, and is marketed as a complete unit 
ready for installation and operation. 
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Some of its applications are for fading 
and color tests of dyed textiles such as 
woolens, silks, prints, carpets, plushes 
and upholstery. It can likewise be used 
for wall paper and leathers, paints, var- 
nishes, oil and water colors, and inks. 


BACHMEIER & CO. 
New York CIty 


“Dr. Baco,’’ the company’s well- 
known trade figure, whom all were 
counseled to call in “when. dyeing,” 
while not actually present in person, 
was at least represented by what one 
took to be a lifesize oil painting which 
arrested the visitor’s attention on pass- 
ing the booth. Once inside there were 
plenty of interesting features of this 
exhibit, but none more so than the 
largest sample card of aniline dyes 
ever exhibited to the public, showing 
approximately 2,000 shades. Each 
shade represented a color made by the 
company ona special order from a mill, 
so that, as representatives declared, it 
was an unusual thing now for the com- 
pany to receive a special order without 
being able to match the required shade 
exactly, or so closely as to require only 
a slight modification of the catalogued 
process for producing the color nearest 
it. “Baco” dyes in export packages 
were a prominent feature, these being 
sent abroad in containers of from 100 
grams to a half-kilo each. The “Baco” 
parcel-post export package also at- 
tracted interest. A full line of sam- 
ples was shown, including hat dyes, 
colors on straw for basketry, batik 
work, etc. 


BENZE-PERFECTION SAMPLE 
CARD COMPANY 


New York City 


Sample color cards of many well- 
known dye manufacturers were shown 
at this booth as examples of the work 
of the company, which makes a spe- 
cialty of getting up this class’of wares. 
The cards showed the application of 
various manufacturers’ colors on leath- 
er, paper, straw, silk, wool, cotton, etc. 
This exhibit was of interest because 
this sort of work was once done abroad, 
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just as our dyes were practically all 
made abroad, whereas now this minor 
department of the dye industry has ar- 
rived here hand in hand with the in- 
dustry itself. 


DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Mipianp, Micu. 


Although having nothing to do with 
the technical side of the exhibit, this 
display cannot be passed over without 
mentioning the series of paintings, de- 
picting various scenes about the Dow 
company’s works, by A. H. Knighton 
Hammond, the English artist, who 
makes a specialty of interpreting indus- 
trial scenes. These were prominently 
featured in this booth as well as in the 
booth of Aniline Dves & Chemicals, 
Inc., selling agents for the company, 
while yet others were to be seen scat- 
tered throughout the Show in wall 
spaces not occupied by exhibits. In 
these paintings Mr. Hammond well sus- 
tained his reputation for vigor and fa- 
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cilitv in handling this class of work, 
and they attracted no little attention and 
laudatory comment all week. In fact, 
it is safe to say that they constituted 
in themselves a real feature of the Ex- 
position, quite apart from their inter- 
est to the chemical fraternity. They 
consisted principally of exteriors, al- 
though in some of the interiors the han- 
dling was peculiarly striking. 

The Dow exhibit had on display bro- 
mines, chlorines and salicylates, as well 
as indigo and its derivatives. Another 
feature which aroused interest was a 
model brine well, executed on a scale of 
one-half inch to the foot, in operation. 


PX PLS tORTOY E> (UTE & 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


New YorkK CItTy 


This company is the selling agent for 
the Beaver Chemical Company and the 
Universal Aniline Dyes & Chemical 
Company, and featured Sulphur Blue 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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After some hours spent in viewing 
the manifold wonders of the Chemical 
Exposition, the visitor to that worthy 
and beneficial institution was more than 
a little likely to become a trifle “done 
up.” and to begin instinctively to look 
around for some convenient haven 
wherein he might rest his weary frame, 
and even, if need be, his hands and 
face. And if, at that psychological mo- 
ment, he chanced to be in the vicinity 
of the magnificently proportioned booth 
of the American Dyes Institute, he was 
sure to realize that Providence, in spite 
of what he may have been thinking pre- 
viouslv, was kind after all, and that 
here, indeed, was just what he was 
looking for. 

For certainly no better place to rest 
in could be imagined. It abounded in 
comfortable lounges, settees and easy- 
chairs, and in the midst of all that 
seething activity its atmosphere was 
one of quiet and dignity. No one be- 
coming aware of fatigue could long re- 
sist the temptation to cross the thresh- 
old and idle away a few minutes in re- 
pose. 

We were in just such a state when 
the place first caught our eve. We had 
been hustling about in a vivacious man- 
ner until said manner had become a 
trifle shop-worn, and our stock No. 4 
smile (for prospective advertisers 
only) had taken on a rather set appear- 
ance. The terrific strain on those whom. 
we had been interviewing was begin- 
ning to tell on us, and when we sud- 
denly recollected the Institute’s an- 
nowncement -of its mtention to devote 
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its booth to the education of the public 
we concluded that dye exhibitors had 
seen enough of us to last them until 
next vear at the very least. Marry, 
then; we would go in and be educated. 


We selected the best of the easy- 
chairs (we could have had any one of 
them. and three or four settees, too, 
had we desired) and sank back, gently 
kneading a damp, clammy brow. A 
delicious feeling of languor, as the 
feller says, stole over us, and as we 
dreamily gazed at the huge sign ‘““Amer- 
ican Dyes Institute” all the letters ex- 
cept the initials suddenly became 
blurred and hazv until we could have 
almost taken an oath that they read 
“A Delightful Interlude.” 


“What av: pity -itancan’ tadlasie we 
thought, and for the moment felt that 
we'd just as lief not be educated im- 
mediatelv. 

But we were not molested. At first 
it occurred to us that representatives of 
the organization were probably just 
around the corner getting a sample of 
Monopole or whatnot, and that in a 
moment they would return, see us, 
pounce upon us, ask us if we were in- 
terested in the dye industry. and then 
proceed to tell us What Every Amer- 
ican Ought to Know in an original and 
forceful manner. The reader will un- 
derstand that we had determined to as- 
sume the role of a non-combatant for 
the time being, so as to get the full 
benefit of the organization’s propa- 
ganda in the shape of many new and 
unanswerable arguments. 

So we sat and waited. We remem- 
bered that Patience Is a Virtue, and 
that He That Can Have Patience Can 
Have What Hey Will But at didn? 
work. Our education, it seemed, was 
to be had oniy under greater difficulties 
than those encountered by Abraham 
Lincoln. .Again we glanced up at the 
sign and realized with something of a 
start that it appeared this time to say, 
“A Deserted Immensity.” We rubbed 
our eves and found that we had been 
on the verge of a doze. Nearly an hour 
had passed, and as we were still an un- 
degraduate under apparently hopeless 
conditions we got up, again reflected 
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on the Institute’s announced inten- 
tion, and departed supperwards after 
thoughtfully leaving a copy of The RE- 
PORTER Monthly Technical Section 
prominently displayed on one of the 
ornate tables. As we glanced back, the 
sign, We maintain, read as clearly as 
could be, “A ‘Dud’ Intention’’! 


Multiply this experience by several, 
and you have more than a few. There 
is no wish to do anyone an injustice, 
and we still hope sincerely that our ob- 
servations were unique, but after that 
we made a point of visiting the Amer- 


ican Dyes Institute booth whenever we . 


got the chance throughout the week of 
the Exposition, and not once did any- 
one seize upon us and try to cram us 
with facts about the importance of the 
American dye industry or the Dye bill, 
or, in fact, anything about dyes or the 
purpose of the booth at all. We were 
hopeful at first. We tried every scheme 
we could think of to look like a good 
‘subject, and would wander up to the 
rail and peer curiously at the lettering 
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as though we didn't know just what it 
was all about but hoped it might be 
true. Sometimes we would try to look 
intelligent and sometimes we just wore 
our natural expression. After a while 
we got pretty discouraged. 

This all may have been a remarkable 
series of coincidences. But it would 
appear that, as a matter of fact, there 
was no actual attempt to educate the 
public whatever. The area of the booth 
was immense, comprising spaces 614, 
615 and 616. Space was both expen- 
sive and scarce at the Chemical Expo- 
sition, and many of the dye exhibits 
were crowded. It is to be fervently 
hoped that the execution of the inten- 
tion of the American Dyes Institute at 
the Exposition next year will register 
A Decided Improvement. 








GRASSELLI BUILDING 
ADDITIONS 


The Grasselli Chemical Company, 
Rensselaer, N. Y., has awarded con- 
tracts for four large additions. The 
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new buildings will be of modern stand- 
ardized construction and will be erect- 
ed on the land south of the present 
plant. The first building of the group, 
_which was started some time ago, is 
now nearing completion, despite several 
delays, and it is expected that the en- 
tire group of buildings will be ready 
by late fall. 


—_——_ — 


DYE EXHIBITS AT THE CHEM- 
ICAL EXPOSITION 


(Continued from page 8.) 


BC and BCR, which are non-oxidiz- 
able blues. Dyed samples of textiles 
prepared from the sulphur and direct 
colors of these companies were also 
shown. 


CHARLES F. GARRIGUES CO. 
New York City 


Liquid sulphur dioxide (99.7 per 
cent SO.) was featured at the booth 
of this company, which acts as selling 
agent for the Virginia Smelting Com- 
pany, its manufacturer. This product, 
which finds application as a chemical 
reducing agent, solvent, bleach and re- 
frigerant, boils at —10 deg. Cent., giv- 
ing 100 per cent SO, gas. It can be 
used as a substitute for sodium bisul- 
phite, and with zinc forms hydrosul- 
phite. This exhibit also displayed 
products for the explosives industry, 
including nitrate of soda, nitrate of am- 
monia, glycerine, crude and dynamite; 
quicksilver, wood flour, saltpeter and 
chlorate of potash. Its acids included 
oleum 20 per cent, muriatic and sul- 
phuric. 


HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MFG. 
COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. 

The Hanovia quartz mercury vapor 
lamp as a source of ultra-violet rays 
for scientific and industrial applications 
was exhibited at this booth, and came 
in for its share of attention from tex- 
tile men and dyers because of its field 
of usefulness for testing the fastness 
to light of dyes. The importance of 
this device, which provides a definite 
method. of color testing not subject to 
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variation in the sun’s rays, has long 


’ been well established, and there was no 


lack of interest when the company’s 
representatives discussed the commer- 
cial value of the tests and the speedy 
results obtained where formerly two or 
three months were required to secure 
the same amount of exposure. 


HEYDEN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
GARFIFLD, N. J. 

Salicylic acid, U.S.P., salicylates, 
and products derived therefrom, were 
shown in this exhibit, which included, 
one may well guess, acetyl salicylic 
acid. Out of the long line of chem- 
icals displayed, those featured were for- 
maldehyde, para formaldehyde and so- 
lidified formaldehyde; hexymethylene- 
tetramine U.S.P., saccharin, salol, car- 
bon dioxide, caustic soda, silver nuclei- 
nate, colloidal silver, silver proteinate, 
carbonate of creosote and creosote 
Ieee 


INDEPENDENT CHEMICAL CO. 
New York CIty 


This company, which is allied with 
the Sterling Color Company, also of 
New York, occupied an adjoining booth 
and displayed products of the King 
Chemical Company, New York City; 
the Vulcan Detinning Company, Pitts- 
burgh, and the Stauffer’: Chemical 
Company, Chauncey, N. Y. Sulphur 
dioxide in containers was prominently 
displayed, as well as sulphuric and sul- 
phurous acids, carbon bisulphide, nitric 
acid, and refined nitrate of soda. 


INNIS, SPEIDENG& COR ING 
New York City 


While manufacturers of Seasons 
Blackings and other leather specialties, 
this concern are well known as import- 
ers, exporters and commission mer- 
chants of chemicals for the industrial 
arts. A long list of specialties and 
chemicals was displayed at this booth, 
as well as their application in a number 
of cases. Aniline, cement and oil col- 
ors were shown along with numerous 
other items, among which were noted 
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grease wool, hematine crystals and 
paste, archil, cutch, fustic, Glauber salt, 
hypernic, lithopone, logwood chip, crys- 
tals, ground, paste and solid; nutgalls, 
oxalic acid, quebracho extract, saccha- 
rin, sulphur chloride, turmeric, ultra- 
marine blue and zinc chloride, dust, 
oxide, stearate and sulphate. 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CoO. 
New York City 


A number of uses of Monel metal in 
the chemical industries were shown by 
this company, the importance of this 
product in the dye manufacturing and 
dye consuming industries being empha- 
sized. A feature was made of the serv- 
ice department of the company, which 
is ready to help solve the problems of 
all interested. Monel metal is a natural 
nickel alloy containing 67 per cent 
nickel, 28 per cent copper and 5” per 
cent other metals. It resists alkalies, 
superheated steam and most acids, and 
its usefulness in the construction of 
dyeing and bleaching machinery was 
one of the points brought out by rep- 
resentatives of the company. 


KALBFLEISCH CORPORATION 
New YorK CITy 


Important members of the company’s 


full line of chemicals, acids, etc., were 
displayed, as well as photographs of 
the corporation’s works at Chatta- 
nooga, Waterbury, Brooklyn, Eliza- 
bethport and Erie. A featured prod- 
uct for the textile industry was So- 
dium Sulphate extra, for standardizing 
dyes, which is a pure sulphate of soda, 
neutral, and free from iron and mois- 
ture. 


KENART SYNTHETIC. PROD- 
UGS COMPANY 


Curicaco, ILt. 


Food colors, one of its specialties, 
were displayed by this concern. Among 
those exhibited were Yellow ABK, 
Light Green SFYK, Afaranth K, Tar- 
trazine K, Orange °K, Ponceau _k, 
Naphthol Yellow K, Erythrosine K, 
Indigo Disulpho Nak, and secondaries. 
The company is planning to begin 
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shortly the manufacture of dyes for 
textiles. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, 
INC. 


New York CIty 


Bleaching powders were featured, 
and a number of applications of these 
in other than the textile industries were 
demonstrated, including flour and lum- 
ber treatments. This last is made use 
of for the removal of sap stain on the 
wood. Caustic soda and liquid chlorine, 
as well as special containers for these 
chemicals having many desirable fea- 
tures, were displayed prominently. 


NATIONAL GUM & MICA CO. 
New York City 


This concern, which is the sole sell- 
ing agent for this country and Canada 
for Nadel, Desparmet & Cie., Nanterre, 
manufacturers of essential oils and syn- 
thetic chemicals; and sole agents for 
the Gaskill Chemical Corporation, of 
Brooklyn, had an attractive booth 
showing extensive exhibits of the mines 
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of these companies. In the synthetic 
essential oils for perfumes the femi- 
nine visitor, be it remarked, apparently 
found as much to interest her as did 
the professional chemist or manufac- 
turer, while the display of ‘“Mikpah” 
stripping glue manufactured by the 
Gaskill company found attention from 
the trade. The National Gum & Mica 
Company exhibited among other things 
a number of pelts dyed with “Rodol” 
animal fiber dyes. Dyed samples show- 
ing the company’s products applied to 
silk, hatters’ furs and feathers were 
also shown. 


NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
New York City 


This booth was impressive as well as 
pleasing to the eye, white paint, appro- 
priately enough, being liberally used in 
covering every available piece of wood- 
work. A number of useful and occa- 
sionally novel applications of zinc were 
revealed, including pipe, roofing, uten- 
sils, pictures, zinc frames, and ‘“‘zinc 
slush” castings of small statuary, plated 
and unplated. The company’s full line 
of chemicals was also shown. 


PERMUTIT COMPANY 
New York City 


This company, manufacturers of 
Permutit for softening water, and of 
apparatus for softening and condition- 
ing water for use in the textile and a 
host of other industries, displayed a 
complete working model of a large 
water softening and filtering system. 
The efficacy of the apparatus was 
strikingly demonstrated by the use of 
muddy, turbid water, which was trans- 
formed into a crystal-clear liquid of 
zero hardness. 
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RARITAN ANILINE WORKS 
New York City 


This concern was represented at the 
Show by W. H. Van Winckel, selling 
agent, and the exhibit consisted of bot- 
tles and flasks containing the company’s 
products. Of these, some particularly 
featured were monomethylaniline, di- 
ethylaniline, aniline oil and synthetic © 
oil of myrbane. 


REFINITE COMPANY 
Oman, NEB. 


As manufacturers of water rectifica- 
tion apparatus, this company made a 
special drive at the users of colors by 
the display of a sign reading, “Mr. 
Dyer, Do You Intend to Use Vat Col- 
ors?” With American dye manufac- | 
turers now bringing this important 
class of dyestuffs into the market in in- 
creasing quantities, it need not be 
stated that attention was attracted. 
The message was clinched by a prac- 
tical demonstration of Refinite water 
softeners, including their particular ap- 
plication in the use of vat dyes. The 
company took the occasion to announce 
at its exhibit the acquirement of the 
L. M. Booth Company, of Plainfield, 
N. Y. Another point of interest was 
the presence of Dr. William Wolff, of 
the Phoenix Hosiery Mills, who was a 
guest at the booth throughout the week, 
and who was ready to answer ques- 
tions from dyers and textile manufac- 
turers. 


RHODIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
New York City 
Resorcin, technical and U.S.P., a 


Rhodia product, was one of the fea- 
tures of the exhibit of this company, 
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which is a subsidiary of the Societe 
Chemique des Usines du Rhone. Rho- 
dol, a photographic developer of the 
same formula as metol—monomethyl- 
paramidophenol-sulphate — saccharin, 
cellulose acetate and hydroquinone, 
were likewise featured. 


SHERW IN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
New York City 


The familiar “Cover the Earth’ de- 
vice assumed tangible form on a large 
scale at this exhibit, and representa- 
tives of the company made haste to 
point out that it is the intention of this 
organizaion to make it mean the same 
to the buyer and user of dyes and 
chemicals as it does to the buyer and 
user of the longer established lines of 
paints, varnishes, colors, insecticides 
and other products. Service to the 
consumer from experts was made a 
feature of the message, while a show- 
ing was made of a partial list of the 
company’s intermediates, acid, basic 
_and chrome dyes, dry pigment colors, 
special pulp colors for the paper and 
textile trades, and lakes. Dyed sam- 
ples were present in abundance, furs 
not being lacking, as well as coated pa- 
pers. Altogether the exhibit was im- 
pressive and well sustained the com- 
pany’s announcement that it is “sup- 
porting the dye, chemical and color 
movement toward the achievement of a 
self-contained industry.” 


G. SIEGLE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 
_ ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND 
A line of dry and pulp colors for 
printing inks, paints, varnishes, calico 
printing, glazed and coated papers was 
shown, together with a profustion of 
attractive samples of products to which 
the company’s wares are applied. 


JSR Ceo PAR ICS 
NEw York CITY 
Dyes in export packages were fea- 
tured, this exporter sending many col- 
ors to the West Coast of Africa and to 
China in especially designed containers 
holding from one ounce to one kilo and 
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bearing brightly colored labels of a 
character calculated to catch the fancy 
of these peoples, as- determined by a 
careful study of their likes and dis- 
likes. The Eagle Brand of dyes, which 
are sent abroad in packages and in bulk, 
were featured, as well as a line of 
package products known as Eagle 
Dye-and-Tint, the double-purpose dye 
for home use. 


STERLING COLOR COMPANY 
New York CIty 


Sterling colors were shown in jars 
and their application illustrated by dyed 
samples, of which knitting yarns were 
featured. Some of the colors shown 
included Malachite Green, Sulphon 
Acid Blue, Direct Fast Rose B, Methyl 
Violet Conc., Fuchsine (crystals and 
powder), Chrome Fast Black, Chrome 
Blue Black, Chloramine Yellow, Direct 
Fast Red A, Direct Fast Brown 5R, 
Direct Fast Scarlet S, Direct Fast Or- 
ange A, Direct Fast Orange B, Vic- 
toria Navy Blue, Alkali Blue R, Al- 
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kali Blue B, Soluble Blue 5R, Soluble 
Blue 2G, Metanil Yellow Conc., Ster- 


jing Primuline, Wool Green, Azo 
Phloxine, Azo Fuchsine and Azo 
Crimson. 


TAKAMINE LABORATORY, INC. 
New York CIty 

Vhis exhibit again featured “Poly- 
zime,” for de-gumming and de-sizing, 
a powerful enzymic of Japanese origin 
in the thin consistency, invented and 
manufactured by Dr. Jokichi Takamine, 
for whom the Charles S. Tanner. Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I., are the sole 
selling agents for the textile trade of 
the United States. One of the prin- 
cipal advantages claimed for this prod- 
uct is that in all the industries to which 
it is applicable it saves time, cost of 
operation, materials and money, and in 
many cases it displaces the acids and 
alkalies which eat their way through 
and attack the integrity of the mate- 
rials being treated. 


UNTER D Bib LERS CORD 
New York CIty 

United Filters service was particu- 
jarly stressed at this exhibition, which 
showed pressure leaf type filters, Kelly 
and Sweetland types, continuous vac- 
uum filters, American 
types, plate and frame filter presses of 
the “United” type, laboratory filters, 
and pumps. Sweetland’s patent metal- 
lic filter cloth was shown in samples, 
the point heing emphasized that it is 
alkali-proof, resistant to most dilute 
acids, fireproof, capable of filtering 
chemicals which would cause ordinary 
cloths to disintegrate, and capable of 
lasting years in service where ordinary 
filter cloth lasts weeks or months at 
vest. Attention was called to the fact 
that this metallic filter cloth is not a 
strainer, but a filtering medium capa- 
ble of separating extremely finely di- 
vided solids from liquids. 


Continuous 
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NEW ENGLAND NOTES 
(From Our Local Correspondent.) 


One of the most noticeable features 
of mill conditions is that they are not 
buying dyestuffs in large quantities. 
This may be due to the fact of our 
present political situation. Wm. Skin- 
ner & Sons, Holyoke, Mass., one of the 
largest satin and silk mills in the coun- 
try, are drawing from their supply of 
dyestuff on hand, as is also the Glen- 
dale Elastic Fabric Company, East- 
hampton. 





The Springfield Valley mills are not 
operating under normal conditions, ow- 
ing to the great Springfield Exhibit, 
which attracts the mill hands in that 
section. 


One of the interesting features that 
have attracted my attention while visit- 
ing the mills, is that, in spite of the 
present lull, the McCallum Hosiery 
Mills at Northampton, Mass., are pre- 
paring for better times by pushing their 
new addition with vigor; it is fast near- 
ing completion. Also the success which 
their Miss Thompson has achieved as 
purchasing agent is quite remarkable. 





Mr. Haines, superintendent of dye- 
ing at the Bay State Thread Works, 
states that although they are working 
full time at present, it is doubtful if it 
will continue, unless new orders come 
in. Mr. Haines is one of our youngest 
dyers, and is certainly making a repu- 
tation for himself. 
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The Springdale Finishing Company, 
under the management of Mr. King, 
retains the leadership of dyeing Sul- 


phur Khaki shades. Mr. King was for- . 


merly dyer of the Great Falls Bleachery. 





In talking with the dyestuff deal- 
ers the general impression is that 
business is very inactive, but we are 
glad to note that the United Indigo 
& Chemical Company is more op- 
timistic, reporting a bright spot on 
its horizon. 





It has been noted that Chas. E. Bag- 
ley is now Northeastern manager of the 
dye & chemical department of the Sher- 
win-Williams Company. 


Dye-a-Grams 

When the time comes when the world 
is served, there’s going to be a lot of 
people out of a job. 

——-O-— 

Lots of dyers get weary when they’re 
well-doing, and others get weary of be- 
ing well-done. 

—_O— 


“Keeping 67,000 factories running,” 
(excerpt)—From this we would judge 
that the factories that are shut down, 
are not a part of the 67,000. 

—O-—— 

Canadian mills are busy—U. S. mills 
are not. Roumania placed over $7,- 
000,000 in orders with Canadian mills! 
(Food for thought.) 
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No wonder the Geigy contingent were 
always cheerful and smiling—when 
there was so much more Wiehl than 
woe to be found ’round their exhibit. 

—O-— 

We presume the Textile Alliance has 
been too busy obtaining German dyes 
to figure out ways and means of ob- 
taining foreign orders. 

—O0— 

National Imports Models! (head- 
line).—This import stuff is rated pretty 
high—we enjoyed looking ’em over. 

0 

The firm labelling dye containers with 
a label the same color as the dyestuff 
deserves mention at least. 

—_—O—- 


At the Aniline Sales Corporation 
booth Mr. Gross represented the Sales 
and Mr. Mullaly the Corporation. 

—o— 


Newport had an attractive display il- 
lustrating the origin of dyestuffs—but 
what seemed to attract more attention 
was the originality of the models. 


—o-— 


The sample of “Monopole” which we 
had at the “Chemco” booth was any- 
thing but oil—but highly appreciated, 
nevertheless! 

—Q-— 


There was plenty of “Zip” seen at the 
Geigy booth—which accounts for the 
remarkably large attendance.thereat. 

Cr ee 
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SANDOZ ACQUIRES DYE BUSI- 
NESS OF F. BREDT & CO. 





Latter to Continue Under Old Name, 


However, in All Former Lines 
with This Exception 


Announcement has been made by the 
Sandoz Chemical Works, Inc., 238-240 
Water Street, New York City, to the 
effect that owing to the increasing vol- 
ume of the company’s business in the 
United States it has become necessary 
to enlarge their office, warehouse and 
sales facilities, and that therefore ar- 
rangements have been made to unite to 
the company the selling force of the 
dyestuff business of F. Bredt & Co., 
New York and Philadelphia. The lat- 
ter concern will continue under the old 
firm name of F. Bredt & Co. as manu- 
facturers, importers and commission 
‘merchants for their entire line of prod- 
ucts as heretofore, with the exception 
of aniline colors, which department has 
been taken over by the Sandoz com- 
pany. 

Additional branch offices will be 
opened by the Sandoz company, who 
further announce that it is their inten- 
tion to carry in stock a complete line of 
the products of the Sandoz Chemical 
Works of Basle, Switzerland, and also 
of the Cincinnati Chemical Works, 
Inc., Norwood and St. Bernard, Ohio, 
for whom the Sandoz company act as 
selling agents. Attention is called to 
the fact that the company, having at 
their disposal the combined range of 
Swiss and American dyestuffs, it is 
placed in an advantageous position to 
meet the requirements of their cus- 
tomers. 
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DYE TRADE PUZZLED AS TO 
IDENTITY OF UNKNOWN 
GEIGY GENIUS 


It has long been known that the 
Geigy Company possesses many chem- 
ists and technical men of great ability 
within its ranks, but it was not so well 
known—up to the time of the Chem- 
ical Exposition, at least—that this or- 
ganization likewise harbors a mechan- 
ical genius of superior attainments. 
And while the name of this engineer 1s 
as yet unknown to fame, it remained 
for The REporTER to discover him and 
to hail him as the legitimate successor 
to Garabad, Darius Green and, per- 
haps, the late Donnery Beck. 

It’s this way: In the center of the 
Geigy booth at the Show, as previously 
described in these and other columns, 
was no mean representation of a calico 
printing machine. It was a thing of 
beauty and mechanical excellence. Its 
rollers revolved and passed the gaily 
colored fabric between them, its gears 
worked smoothly and almost noiseless- 
ly, and its whole aspect was one of 
power and efficiency. 

Put together from specially con- 
structed parts? you awsk. Not a bit 
of it! Not much! We have it upon 
wholly reliable authority that the en- 
tire contraption was assembled from 
such things as pie plates, portions of a 
baby carriage, bicycle chains, sewing- 
machine belting and other miscellane- 
ous dufunnies such as might easily be 
acquired by any ordinary citizen of no 
mechanical ability whatsoever ! 

But in the hands of Geigy’s unknown 
genius they became the highly orna- 
mental and practical machine which 
ran all week without a breakdown, a 
blowout, a clogged flue or a lameness of 
any kind. Officials of the company re- 
fuse to divulge the name of its de- 
signer, and hence we do not know just 
whom to blame it on as yet, but we are 
beginning an investigation in the matter 
and if we have any further word we'll 
inform our readers at once. We feel 
that not to do so would be equivalent 
to strangling an infant Watt in the 
cradle. 
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THE CHAPIN REPORT 


As Presented by E. S. Chapin, Paris Representative of the Textile 
Alliance, Inc., Who Returned to New York September 27, to the 
Dye Advisory Committee of the State Department, September 29 


parts; first the Herty Option colors, 

second the Reparation colors from 
the impounded stocks, third German 
Daily Production and the Future, and 
fourth, General Comments. 


I WILL divide this report into four 


Herty Option 


The orders placed with the Cartel by 
the Textile Alliance from assignments 
to them of licenses under the first six 
months’ allocation amounted to 1,700,- 
000 pounds. Up to September 7th the 
Cartel had delivered or were preparing 
to ship 1,200,000 pounds, approximately 
70 per cent of the total orders. Of this, 
374,000 pounds have been shipped from 
Reparation sources; and 800,000 
pounds, or 400 tons, have been shipped 
under the Herty Option. There have 
been 124,000 pounds of cancellations, 
about 7% per cent of the total orders, 
leaving 397,000 pounds, that is, about 
23 per cent, still to be delivered. 

Orders placed were divided into vats 


and non-vats; 460,000 pounds of vats 
and 1,240,000 pounds of non-vats. The 
vat color orders are of especial inter- 
est. Of these 83 per cent have been 
delivered. The cancellations of vat 
colors were practically negligible, being 
only 3,000 pounds, about 2/3 of 1 per 
cent. Of the 385,000 pounds of vat 
colors delivered 134,000 pounds have 
come from Reparation and 251.000 
pounds have been shipped under the 
Herty Option. 

The most notable aspect of the de- 
livery of colors under the Herty Op- 
tion is the change in the attitude of the 
Germans from apparent hostility to 
active co-operation with the Textile 
Alliance. In February and_ early 
March they had offered against the 
Herty Option the small sum of 192,900 
pounds and gave little promise or en- 
couragement of being able speedily to 
deliver further quantities. In the last 
four or five months, however, they have 
been able to deliver an additional 600,- 
000 pounds. 
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As regards the vat colors, in March 
they stated that they could deliver 
about 40,000 pounds and held out: no 
promise nor encouragement of being 
able to ship large quantities in the fu- 
ture, but since then they have shipped 
210,000 pounds. 


The record of the Badische Com- 
pany is especially interesting in con- 
nection with this change of attitude 
and improvement in performance by 
the Germans. The Badische company 
received 43 per cent of the orders 
placed, that is, 732,000 pounds out of 
1,700,000 pounds; and of the vat colors 
70 per cent of the orders, or, 318,000 
pounds out of 460,000 pounds. To 
date Badische has delivered 625,000 
pounds, that is, 85 per cent of their 
total orders, and of the vat colors they 
have delivered 280,000 pounds, or 89 
DEL-cent. 


For months in letters and personal 
interviews various representatives of 
the Cartel have insisted upon the bonne 
volonte of the Cartel and their desire 
to do everything possible to co-operate 
with the Textile Alliance and to send 
their colors to the consumers in 
America. 


Some comparisons are at times in- 
teresting and to the point. I was told 
by a British authority that Great Brit- 
ain had secured on the free market up 
to August 1, 200 tons of German dyes. 
This should be compared with our fig- 
ure of 400 tons as of September 7 plus 
the unknown quantity imported into 
the United States under license through 
other channels. It is quite evident 
that the Cartel have made unusual ef- 
forts to send a large proportion of their 
free production to the United States. 
That they are anxious to sell to the 
United States came out quite strongly 
during my last trip to Germany. The 
representatives of one of the factories 
asked me if they could not secure some 
more Herty Option orders. I was in 
Frankfort on the first of September 
when the Cartel was holding a special 
meeting and had at that time several 
interviews with representatives of dif- 
ferent factories in which they showed 
the greatest desire to co-operate in nu- 
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merous ways to place their colors in 
America. 


REPARATION COLORS FROM THE IM- 
POUNDED STOCKS 


In the first place we must note that 
the impounded stocks were not so large 
in tonnage as was currently believed 
last Fall. Erroneous information then 
placed the impounded stocks at 40,000 
tons, of which one-half, that is 20,000 
tons, was to be divided among the Al- 
lies. As a matter of fact the total of 
the August 15 inventory of impounded 
stocks was 20,000 tons, of which 50 
per cent—that is, 10,000 tons—was to 
be distributed among the Allies. There 
were in the impounded stocks 13,000 
different types of colors. The distri- 
pution of the impounded stocks among 
the Allies was done in two divisions; 
first a division of 5,200 tons, com 
monly known as the “5200 Ton Agree- 
ment” or the Protocol of November 4. 
According to this arrangement the dif- 
ferent Allies were permitted to select 
certain colors not to exceed a certain 
percentage of each color and a certain 
gross tonnage, that is to say, the United 
States was allowed to choose 10.22 per 
cent of any color in the impounded 
stocks not to exceed a gross tonnage of 
1,500 tons. France, for instance, was 
allowed to select 15 per cent of any 
color, not to exceed a thousand tons, 
etc. Great Britain had the same allo- 
cation as the United States. 

The United States allocation of 1,500 
tons was taken in two different lots, 
known respectively as the 300 ton lot 
and the 1,200 ton lot. The 300 ton lot 
included the 374,000 pounds above men- 
tioned as having been shipped against 
the first six months’ allocation orders. 
It also included 76 tons of Indigo Paste 
20 per cent, which were given by the 
United States representatives in Paris 
last winter to Belgium. The balance 
of the 1,500 tons has been called the 
1,200 ton lot. 

The cause of the division of the 1,500 
tons into two lots ordered at different 
periods was the method of providing 
payment. The Textile Alliance re- 
ceived, as is well known, the money for 
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the 374,000 pounds of Reparation dyes 
applied against the first six months’ al- 
location orders before placing orders 
with_the Cartel; but for the balance of 
the 1,500 ton lot had neither orders nor 
money. Further sound policy required 
either money in hand or underwriting 
guarantees of payment before the dyes 
should be ordered. In this emergency, 
in the interest of the United States and 
of American consumers, a few indi- 
viduals with the support of your Under- 
writing Committee came forward and 
by providing underwriting saved the 
balance due the United States from the 
5,.00 ton agreement. 

The balance of the stocks was divided 
among the Allies according to a dif- 
ferent system. The dyes were divided 
into 13 groups according to their na- 
ture, that is to say whether Alizarine 
red, vat color, indigo paste, direct cot- 
ton, or acid, and so on. These different 
classes were divided among the Allies 
according to different percentages, 
roughly corresponding to the needs for 
home consumption of the Allies. Thus, 
the percentage of the United States for 
Indigo paste was only 5 per cent be- 
cause this product was not needed in 
the United States, whereas for Indan- 
threne Blue GCD, which was needed, 
the percentage was 55 per cent. 

The second division, known as the 
“‘Pool”—that is to say the balance of 
the impounded stocks — amounted 
roughly to 5,000 tons. Here again we 
were confronted with the financial diff- 
culty of the necessity of providing 
funds or underwriting before we could 
place orders for our allocated portion 
of dyes from the Pool; again the diff- 
culty was solved by the underwriting 
already mentioned. The Pool contained 
many types in very small amounts and 
also many types and mixtures that it 
was not desirable to order. The gross 
of our orders after the New York 
office and the Paris office of the Textile 
Alliance had scanned the figures of the 
Pool amounted to approximately 500 
tons. 

To summarize—the total of our or- 
ders from the Impounded Reparation 
stocks amounts to 2,000 gross tons, or 
to be exact 4,435,635 pounds. 
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Of these 2,000 tons, 190 tons have 
been applied to fill orders under the 
first six months’ allocation, approxi- 
mately another 100 tons of importable 
colors have been sold to consumers in 
the United States; 76 tons of Indigo 
Paste were given by our representatives 
in Paris last Winter to Belgium, and 
450 tons of Indigo Paste have been sold 
to China. The balance is about 1,200 
tons. 

The Textile Alliance has rented a 
warehouse in Antwerp in which these 
1.200 tons are now stored or to which 
they are in process of shipment. Of 
the 1,200 tons in the warehouse about 
one-half can be classed as colors that 
may be imported into the United States. 
We have thus approximately 600 tons 
of non-importable colors. 

Early realizing that the amount of 
non-importable colors from the im- 
pounded stocks would be considerable, 
on my first trip to Germany in May I 
took up with the Frankfort people the 
matter of exchanging non-importable 
colors. At that time the answer was 
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that they had nothing to give in ex- 
change. On my last trip, however, I 
found a different state of affairs. The 
manufacture of the factories had in- 
creased considerably during the sum- 
mer and there was a willingness to 
make trades. 

I have also taken up with our vari- 
ous Allies the matter of exchanging 
our non-importable colors for import- 
able colors, and this is still in process 
of negotiation. 

By securing all of the colors from 
the impounded stocks that were of 
value and to which the United States 
had the right, we have thus built up a 
reserve of products which can be used 
either directly for the benefit of the con- 
sumers of the United States or else in- 
directly by exchanging the non-import- 
ables for the importables. After mak- 
ing all the exchanges possible of non- 
importable for importable colors we are 
preparing to sell the balance of non- 
importable colors. 

I have already compared the 400 tons 
of dyes the United States has received 
under the Herty Option with the 200 
tons received by Great Britain from the 
free market. In this matter of the ship- 
ment of Reparation dyes a brief state- 
ment of what our Allies have been do- 
ing will be interesting. The British 
found considerable difficulty in distrib- 
uting the Reparation dyes allocated. to 
them. Dr. Philippi, of the Cassella 
Color Company, made a trip to Eng- 
land in August in order to assist in 
facilitating the distribution and avoid- 
ing further delay. Last April Herr von 
Weinberg and his secretary, Director 
Molner, made a trip to Italy, in the 
course of which they assisted the Ital- 
ians similarly in distributing their dyes 
and avoiding the difficulties found in 
dealing with such a complicated mat- 
ter. The French Government distrib- 
uted colors very actively among French 
consumers but nevertheless there was 
considerable complaint. Belgium’s 
problem was simpler because of the 
small amount of colors received and 
they appear to have been dealt with 
quite successfully. None of the above 
mentioned countries have had to con- 
tend with the most serious problems 
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which faced the United States, namely, 
the Rotterdam strike and the distance 
from Germany. 


GERMAN DaILy PRODUCTION AND THE 
FUTURE 


The treaty provides that the Allies 
may exercise an option on 25 per cent 
of the daily production of the German 
factories for the period specified in the 
Treaty. It further provides that in the 
event that this production is below the 
normal the Allies may require 25 per 
cent of the normal production. 

The question of just what “normal 
production” means has not yet been 
settled by the Reparation Commission. 
In the meanwhile the Reparation Com- 
mission has exercised this option and is 
accepting 25 per cent of the actual pro- 
duction of the German factories. This 
daily production it has been arranged 
to divide among the Allies very much 
in accordance with the scheme by which 
the Pool was divided among the Allies ; 
that is to say, the different colors pro- 
duced are divided into classes accord- 
ing to different percentages correspond- 
ing approximately to the estimated 
needs of the various Allies. 

During last Winter the various Al]- 
lies exercised very stringent supervi- 
sion over the activities of the German 
factories. In order to break this con- 
trol the Germans came forward in Jan- 
uary and offered to supply all the needs 
of the Allies irrespective of the Treaty 
stipulations, provided control was lifted 
from the factories. This proposition 
was accepted and in February and 
March the different Allies were busy 
in preparing a list of the requirements 
to be submitted to the Germans. 

Our representatives were not in ac- 
cord with the proposal, but as the 
French, Belgian and Italian Govern- 
ments were insistent on their needs of 
dyestuffs and that the proposal should 
be accepted our representatives did not 
feel that they could negative an offer 
on the part of the Germans to supply 
to the Allies all their requirements. Ac- 
cordingly in May, after much discus- 
sion and many meetings, the lists of the 
requirements of the different Allies 
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were forwarded to the Germans. This 
proved unacceptable to the Germans 
and this first proposal accordingly fell 
to the ground. Since then a new Pro- 
tocol has been drafted by the Dyestuff 
Bureau of the Reparation Commission. 
This new arrangement has not yet been 
discussed with the Germans and indeed 
has not yet been put into final shape by 
the Dyestuff Bureau of the Reparation 
Commission. It is expected that in late 
October the new Protocol will be dis- 
cussed by the various bodies of the 
Reparation Commission and will be 
ready for discussion with the Germans 
in November. 


In the meantime the Germans are 
putting aside 25 per cent of their daily 
production and this is allocated to the 
Allies in accordance with class and 
percentage. In order that the Allies 
may know what the Germans are mak- 
ing, on the 15th of each month the Ger- 
mans submit a statement of the 25 per 
cent due the Allies from their produc- 
tion of the previous month. This in- 
cludes every color produced, a state- 
ment of 25 per cent of the amount pro- 
duced and the price to the Allies, which 
according to the arrangement is the 
lowest price quoted during the month 
of production to any buyer, German or 
otherwise. A brief analysis of the 
quantitative and qualitative production 
of the German factories for the past six 
months will be of interest. 

The total production of the German 
factories in the months of February, 
the first month for which a daily pro- 
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duction list was submitted, was 1,600 
tons, approximately 10 per cent of their 
pre-war capacity. This production has 
steadily increased ; 2,400 tons in March, 
3,300 tons in April, 3,800 tons in May, 
4,800 tons in June, and 5,500 tons in 
July, thus from approximately 10 per 
cent of their pre-war capacity in the 
course of six months to 33 1/3 per cent. 

From the standpoint of consumers 
of dyestuffs in the United States this 
rapidly increasing production on the 
part of the German factories is not so 
satisfactory as might at first appear, 
for a large part of the increase in pro- 
duction is not the Herty Option colors; 
the colors desired by the consumers in 
the United States, but the big bulk 
colors, the colors that are being made 
by American manufacturers. 


Take the three months—-May, June 
and July. The total production by all 
the German factories of vat colors and 
fast Alizarine colors, which are espe- 
cially desired by consumers in the 
United States, was approximately 800 
tons. During the same period the pro- 
duction of Indigo 20 per cent paste, di- 
rect cotton colors, acid colors, and sul- 
phur colors amounted to 8,800 tons, 
that is to say eleven times as much as 
the production of vat colors and fast 
Alizarine colors. 


Further, while the production of the 
vat and Alizarine type dyes is increas- 
ing slowly from 228 tons in May to 261 
tons in June and 272 tons in July the 
production of the type dyes made in 

(Concluded on page 12.) 
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CRITICISM AND PERSPECTIVE 


It is safe to assume that most peo- 
ple who personally visited and in- 
spected the Sixth National Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries will agree 
with the statement that the affair this 
year was in every sense of the word 
a pronounced success. Both the lay 
and the trade press have acclaimed 
it as such; both the general public 
and the technical men have ac- 
claimed it as such, and the exhibitors 
themselves have expressed satisfac- 
tion. Nothing more could have been 
asked of it. 

Despite the contentions of some to 
the contrary, the purpose of the 
Show was twofold. One was to pro- 
vide a meeting place and a medium 
for the exchange of new ideas of 
manufacturers, engineers, chemists 
and all the rest of those engaged in 
various branches of the chemical in- 
dustries, as well as to provide them 
with a chance to see for themselves 
the achicvements of others in similar 
lines. The other was to reawaken the 


interest of the public in the role of. 


the chemical manufactures in their 
home and national life, and to regis- 
ter unmistakably the fact that these 
industries are progressing with the 
steadiness and regularity of the cal- 
endar. 

Now, there are undoubtedly those 
who are both qualified and ready to 
point out flaws in the works of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, Handel’s “Largo,” 
and in the Venus of Milo. All the 
same, there is danger in being too 
discerning unless with this superior 
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gift for discernment there goes a vi- 
sion which renders perspective cor- 
rectly. When a certain type of mind 
comes in contact with an achieve- 
ment which, considered as a whole, is 
big and fine and worthy on a grand 
scale, whatever minor flaws that 
achievement may possess apparently 
exercise such a powerful fascination 
over this kind of a mind that the lat- 
ter is completely blinded to the 
grandeur of the creation, and must 
needs take up each little defect sepa- 
rately and discuss and weigh it and 
fuss about it until the listener gains 
the impression that the whole thing 
is neither worthy nor consequential. 
When only twenty-five per cent of a 
piece of reporting or a critique deals 
—somewhat grudgingly—with mer- 
its and the other seventy-five per 
cent with faults, the one to whom 
the information is being given can- 
not but forever after think of the 
subject of the discourse as composed 
of good and bad in these propor- 
tions. 


Dispensers of this brand of com- 
ment were not wanting at the Chem- 
ical Show. And on the chance that 
some of them may read these lines 
and recognize the portrait as a cor- 
rect one, we pause to make it clear 
that we intend to hit, and hit hard, 
at them and their picayune thrusts. 
We really cannot see that they serve 
any useful purpose in life while ex- 
ercising their gifts in this direction. 
They do even more harm than the 
confirmed optimists, who, it will be 
agreed, have wrecked the chances of 
more than one enterprise. Moreover, 
the utterances of not a few of them 
are peculiarly lamentable because of 
the fact that they do not arise from 
honest analyses but only from the 
fear that if some adverse comment is 
not made, others will think they do 
not know anything. How much 
truer an index of their knowledge is 
revealed by their talk! 

These volunteer critics circulated 
about the Fxposition, formulated 
their petty “if’s” and “but’s,” and\ 
throughout the week, whenever 
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asked for their opinions of the Ex- 
position, would shake their heads, 
draw down the corners of their 
mouths, lower their voices confiden- 
tially, draw the questioner closer 
and deliver into his ear the shafts 
which were intended to exploit their 
alertness but which merely indicated 
the complete absence of any sense of 
proportion. 


Extremists were also present. 
Some manufacturers and_ technical 
men said: “Nothing to interest us; 
it’s all for the consumer.” Some lay 
visitors said: “All very well for the 
professional fraternity, but not for 
the general public. It’s too tech- 
nical.” Between these two classes, 
who owe their failure to find things 
of interest solely to their own lack 
of observation, criticisms ranged all 
the way in from both ends to the 
happy—and correct—medium. The 
exhibits of the dye manufacturers 
formed an important and interesting 
part of the Show; from their activi- 
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ties can be had a fairly accurate 
cross-sectional, average view of the 
whole. 

Thus, the dyers who deplored the 
fact that the exhibits were directed 
particularly at the consumers did not 


sense the fact that if they were look- 
ing for advice on the solution of their 
own specific problems, the Exposi- 
tion gave them a chance to visit per- 
sonally, without leaving the building, 
the temporary offices and to meet 
representatives, of nearly fifty dye 
manufacturers, and in this way to 
find ready at hand or else be put 
upon the track of the information 
sought—and to compare the offer- 
ings of each company with the other. 
To do this completely under ordi- 
nary conditions might run into weeks 
of correspondence. If a man wanted 
to find better ways of doing things, 
he had only to enter a dye booth and 
ask. If the representatives present 
could not themselves inform him, 
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they were at least always able to tell 
him whether the company made the 
product for the process, and, if so, 
whom to address. Meanwhile, there 
were many others to approach with 
the problem immediately. 

And as for the lay visitor who did 
not find anything to interest him— 
well, he is certainly self-convicted of 
possessing a supremely vacuous 
mind. It may be said that one of 
the outstanding features of the Show 
was the drive for public favor and 
public education made by the dye 
people. The man who failed to be 
interested was only the man who did 
not ask for any information—who did 
not ask any one of the dozens of 
auestions about American dyes which 
he is forever asking his neighbor and 
the members of his family, who are 
no better off in the matter of knowl- 
edge of the real situation than he is 
himself. 


Some objected to the swarms of 
school-children who now and then 
would burst upon the Exposition, in 
charge of distracted teachers, and 
make the place their own for a half- 
hour or so. It was said that they 
got in the way of the professional 
visitors and cluttered up the place 
generally. Yet we cannot concede 
that they unsettled the nerves to any 
great extent, while their presence 
there was, to our way of thinking, a 
very healthful sign and, since the 
Show is a public affair, something to 
encourage. 

The confirmed souvenir-hunters 
were numerous. Every exposition, 
whether chemical or along other 
lines, produces its own crop of these. 
There were the so-called “bugs” of 
many varieties. Yet, considering the 
affair in the aggregate, they were but 
negligible annoyances and, since they 
seem to be more or less inevitable 
and no good way will probably ever 
be devised for circumventing them, 
there is no use in letting them spoil 
the picture. 

From a managerial viewpoint, as 
well as from every other, the Show 
was a success not merely because 
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more people exhibited than ever be- 
fore and more people came to see it 
than ever before, but because it ac- 
complished what it was designed to 
do. No amount of petty fault-finding 
can stem the growing tide of its an- 
nual popularity, nor lessen the effect 
of the work which it is doing and 
must continue to do. 

Even though some do not yet real- 
ize it, its benefits to the dye and tex- 
tile industries alone could not be du- 
plicated for many times the expendi- 
ture devoted to other: forms of pub- 
licity. 

THE CHAPIN REPORT 
(Continued from page 9.) 


the United States is increasing by leaps 
and bounds, from 2,400 tons in May to 
2,800 tons in June and 3,800 tons in 
Tuly. 

The large German production of dyes 
of the same type as are being made in 
the United States is evidence of the 
necessity of special protection for the 
American industry. The relatively 
small German production of dyes of 
the Herty Option type explains the 23 
per cent of the first six months’ alloca- 
tion orders still to be delivered. 

The question naturally arises whether 
the Germans cannot produce more of 
the special colors desired by the United 
States. The arrangement which is be- 
ing considered by the Reparation Com- 
mission aims to effect this purpose. The 
Germans do not like the necessity of 
putting aside 25 per cent of every color 
which they make during the month for 
the Allies and especially dislike the ne- 
cessity of holding this 25 per cent 
against future orders, more or _ less 
problematical. Accordingly the Ger- 
mans are inclined to consider a perma- 
nent proposition which will do away 
with the necessity of their putting aside 
25 per cent of their daily production. 
The future of the supply of German 
colors to the United States, is linked 
up with this permanent proposal. Ac- 
cording to all indications when I left 
Europe it seemed almost certain that 
the proposal would be adopted in the 
course of a few months. 
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1921 SPRING COLOR CARD, 
HERE, SHOWS BRIGHTER 
SHADES WILL BE 
POPULAR 





Few of Last Season’s Shades Re- 
tained; 66 Silk and 12 Woolen 
Colors Shown, Mostly New 


ier to 2 oprine soeason, (COlOr 
Card of America, issued by the Tex- 
tile Color Card Association of the 
United States, is now released for 
distribution to the trade. The Card 
contains 66 silk and 12 woolen colors. 
Under separate grouping are the 10 
shoe and leather colors selected by 
the Joint Styles Committees of the 
Shoe and Leather Industries in co- 
operation with the association. 
That the coming season is to be a 
festive-colored one is presaged by 
the predominance of brilliant hues. 
Among the silk ranges especially 
adaptable to sport and evening wear 
are the yellow-orange tones called 
Honeydew and Tangerine, Tomato 
and Pimento reds, orchid tints and 
soft yellowish greens called Endive, 
Dasicoanay. istacue,.creen.. lheresis 
a wide range of blues of four distinct 
families, representing the turquoise, 
porcelain, navy and yacht blues, 
among which latter series is “Reso- 
lute,’ an unusually attractive shade 
created in honor of the American cup 
defender. Browns are very promi- 
nent ypeing +; portrayed™ in /several 
ranges. Some of the most distinc- 
tive are Mexican, Caramel, Bamboo, 
Raffia and the copper-orange browns 
of Indian origin called Navaho, Al- 
gonquin and Mohawk. Deep rose 
shades, as well as purples and grays 
are shown. 
Bright sport shades of red, green 
and orange, named Jockey, Paddock, 
Olympic and Marathon, appear 
among the woolen group, as well as 
the softer, more neutral shades of 
brown, gray and greenish blues of 
exotic temperament. The most dis- 
tinctive types of these are Pagoda, 
Nippon, Slag, Agate and Sphinx. 
Browns likewise dominate the shoe 
colors. These are: Almond, Gold 
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Brown, Cochin, Chestnut and Chip- 
pendale. Cream and Bronze are also 
featured. These colors will likewise 
prove of special interest to the ho- 
siery industry, as well as to the glove 
and thread trades. 

Accompanying this spring card is 
a small supplement showing the two 
deeper pinks, two deeper light blues 
and the maroon, which have all been 
standardized by the association, in 
conjunction with the Converters’ As- 
sociation and the Sweater and Knit- 
ted Textile Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, in order to meet the special 
needs of the cotton and sweater in- 
dustries. These five colors will be 
incorporated in the fifth edition of 
the Standard Color Card of America, 
now in course of preparation. 


While a few standard and past sea- 
sonal colors have been recalled in re- 
sponse to their continued popularity, 
by far the vast majority are shades 
newly created for the 1921 spring 
season. 
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The rapid growth of the move- 
ment of color standardization as pro- 
moted by the association, together 
with the wide distribution of the 
American cards both in this country 
and abroad, warrants the prediction 
that this latest season card will ren- 
der its usual service to all branches 
of industry using color. The card, 
furthermore, assures the American 
woman of discriminating taste fash- 
ionable colors of American creation 
—colors of individual charm and 
beauty. 


BUTTERWORTH-JUDSON RE- 
BUILD PARANITRANILINE 
PLANT 


The Butterworth-Judson Corpora- 
tion are rapidly adjusting the effects 
of the fire loss that occurred at their 
plant in Newark, N. J., on Septem- 
ber 20. 

Fortunately the damage was con- 
fined to the Paranitraniline unit, 
which was completely destroyed. 
Rumors in circulation in the trade, 
after the fire, of damage sustained in 
the Gamma and H Acid units were 
without foundation and have been de- 
nied by officials of the company. 

Underwriters have about complet- 
ed their work, and plans and specifi- 
cations for a new Paranitraniline 
plant have been prepared and accept- 
ed. Construction will be rapidly 
pushed, and the new plant when com- 
pleted will represent the most mod- 
ern structure of its kind. Officers of 
the company expect production to 
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surely commence the latter part of 
November or early December. 

The Butterworth-Judson Corpora- 
tion are to be congratulated on the 
completion of changes in organiza- 
tion and manufacture which will en- 
able them to make a line of colors 
and acids largely in demand in the 
American market. The admittedly 
broad capacity of the Newark plant 
is producing both quality and quan- 
tity commensurate with the position 
of this concern in the American 
market. 


ASHTON MADE A DIRECTOR 
OF S. R. DAVID 


Announcement has been made to the 
trade by S. R. David & Co., Inc., 252 
Congress Street, Boston, Mass., dye- 
stuffs and chemicals, to the effect that 
at a recent meeting George H. Ashton, 
New Haven manager of the company, 
was elected a director of the concern. 
It is further announced that M. M. 
Flynn has been elected secretary and 
clerk. 





NATIONAL ISSUES COMPLETE 
FORMULAE FOR MATCHING 
COLOR CARD SHADES 


Of more than usual interest to the 
practical dyer, both because of the 
very real convenience which he is 
certain to find it and because it rep- 
resents a distinct addition to the ser- 
vice which American dye manufac- 
turers are steadily creating for con- 
sumers, is the new publication pre- 
pared and now being distributed by 
the National Aniline & Chemica! 
Company, entitled “Dyer’s For- 
mulz,’ and intended for use in con- 
nection with the 1920 Fall Shade 
Card of the Textile Color Card As- 
sociation if the United States. 

So far as is known this is the first 
time a complete list of recipes for 
matching these standardized shades 
has been issued by a dye-making con- 
cern. The book is bound in a sub- 
stantial cover and is of a size con- 
venient for both the dyer’s desk or 
the pocket. The recipes, which are 
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accompanied by adequate technical 
information, were all worked out in 
the laboratories of the National com- 
pany, and provide methods and in- 
gredients for correctly duplicating 
any of the Fall Color Card shades on 
silk, cotton, wool and leather. All 
told, they occupy twenty-four pages, 
with several blank pages for notes 
and memoranda. Copies, it is an- 
nounced, may be obtained without 
cost by dyers and others interested, 
from any of the offices of the com- 
pany. 

The technical information includes 
a method for dyeings on silk, meth- 
ods for dyeing direct colors on cot- 
ton, method for direct colors topped 
with basic colors on cotton, method 
for dyeing woolen or worsted mate- 
rial with acid colors, method for 
chrome colors on woolen material, 
method for chrome-tan calfskins and 
method for combination vegetable- 
tanned sheepskin, sumached, Fol- 
lowing the descriptions of dyeing 
methods are separate formule for 
each of the authorized shades which 
are assigned by the Color Card for 
these four classes of material. It is 
further stated that the facilities of 
the several laboratories of the com- 
pany, and the services of its technical 
staff, are at all times freely available, 
without obligation, to mills desiring 
expert assistance in problems involv- 
ing shade matching, and in overcom- 
ing many of the difficulties which 
sometimes arise in the usual course 
of dyehouse practice. 


One of the most potent factors in 
Germany’s formerly unshakable grip 
on American dye markets was the 
service which her experts were able 
to render their customers, and when 
the American industry first began to 
amount to something more than the 
mere assembling of foreign-made 
products it was seen that success in 
duplicating the German colors would 
not alone suffice to meet the impend- 
ing renewal of competition. Unless 
the American manufacturers could 
sell something more than dyes in 
containers of various capacities, the 
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objectors to necessary protective 
measures would have something 
more effective than eight-hour 
speechmakers and filibusters with 
which to play the German game. 
They would have valid ground for 
claiming that American dye makers 
could not serve the consumer in the 
manner to which he had been accus- 
tomed. 

This latest service achievement of 
National is another indication that 
the all-important subsidiary elements 
of a well-rounded, independent 
American dye industry are not being 
neglected. 


FIRST U. S. METHYL CHLO- 
RIDE SHOWN BY R. & H. 
AT EXPOSITION 


Methyl chloride (CH,Cl1) is a lique- 
fied vapor, non-poisonous and non-cor- 
rosive, which is finding application to a 
rapidly-increasing extent in the refrig- 
eration field, in the dye industry, and in 
the manufacture of pure methyl alco- 
hol. It was discovered in 1835 by 
Dumas and Peligot and has been manu- 
factured in Europe to a considerable ex- 
tent since about 1875. It is, however, 
only recently, as a result of entirely new 
processes developed and patented by 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Com- 
pany, in which chlorine and natural gas 
are used as raw materials, that methyl 
chloride has been manufactured on a 
commercial scale in the United States 
and has become available at a moderate 
price. Since methyl chloride is one of the 
simplest substances in organic chemistry 
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and is related to many important indus- 
trial products, we may look for it to 
come into extensive use in chemical 
manufacturing. 


In these times, when conservation of 
our natural resources is being urged on 
all sides, it is of interest to note that the 
process by which methyl chloride is be- 
ing produced by the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Company is an example 
of such conservation, in that natural 
gas is utilized as a chemical raw mate- 
rial to obtain a product worth many 
times the value of the gas as fuel. The 
wastefulness of permitting the rapid 
exhaustion by consumption as fuel of 
our natural gas, which represents per- 
haps the only case of the existence in 
nature of enormous quantities of a 
nearly-pure organic compound, namely, 
‘methane, is readily seen. 


Hitherto methyl chloride has been 
manufactured by one or two methods, 
namely, by heating trimethylamine (ob- 
tained from beet sugar residues) or by 
the action of hydrochloric acid on 
methyl alcohol. The latter method 
which has been largely used, has the 
disadvantage that the product obtained 
usually contains a considerable amount 
of the impurity methyl ether, while, 
since it boils at exactly the same temper- 
ature as methyl chloride itself, cannot 
be successfully removed by distillation. 


ATLANTIC SULPHUR BLACK 


In pre-war days many of the Sulphur 
Blacks on the market contained a large 
percentage of insoluble matter, which 
gave the dyer no end of trouble. This 
has been overcome, according to a re- 
cent announcement of the Atlantic Dye- 
stuff Company, Burrage, Mass., in the 
Sulphur Black, American-made, being 
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manufactured and marketed by this 
concern. The company declares that it 
has produced a color which contains 
approximately 0.10 per cent insoluble 
matter as against 0.50 per cent insolu- 
ble matter found in pre-war products. 
‘This would mean that eight troublesome 
factors have been successfully over- 
come, namely: dusting, rubbing, bronz- 
ing, streaking, poor fastness, sediment 
in bath, thick dye liquor and excessive 
spattering in warp dyeing. 

NEW ENGLAND NOTES 
(From Our Local Correspondent ) 
Unsettled business conditions con- 

tinue to prevail among the Berkshire 
mills, such concerns as W. C. Plunkett 
& Sons, who have been in business for 
something like 106 years, running only 
four days a week with little prospect 
of an immediate improvement. Adams 
Brothers, Adams, Mass., are in expec- 
tation of closing down completely this 
week unless new orders. arrive. The 
Renfrew Manufacturing Company and 
the Monument Mills, however, are op- 
erating at very nearly normal capacity. 
John S. Boyd & Co., Williamstown, re- 
port business fair and are making slight 
alterations to their mill. 





The coal situation, particularly 
among the Berkshire mills, appears to 
be critical. Having earlier in the year 
outguessed the coal dealers by con- 
tracting for supplies at approximately, 
$4.50 per ton, mill agents are check- 
mated by the statement that the dealers 
cannot obtain cars to cover these con- 
tracts. They add significantly, never- 
theless, that they can produce all the 
cars necessary at a price of $9 per ton. 





It is apparent to the public eye that 
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the New England States are at pres- 
ent fighting off a financial panic 
which has a tendency to spread to 
other parts of the country. This 
pressure seems to bear chiefly on the 
woolen, cotton, silk and leather in- 
dustries. For instance, the Ipswich 
Mills, one of the largest hosiery con- 
cerns in the East, which was running 
day and night two months ago, have 
shut down for three days per week. 





Similar conditions exist among 
the Crown Hosiery, High Point, 
N. C.; Olive Hosiery, Shelby, N. C.; 
Mooresville Cotton, Mooresville, N. 
C., and Sweetwater Hosiery, Sweet- 
water, Tenn. 





We are pleased to note that J. R. 
Smith is enjoying the use of his two 
arms once again. 

Mr. Treiber, of Treiber & Co., who 
specializes on compounding colors for 
union goods, is holding up their repu- 
tation. 





On looking over reports from the 
Philadelphia territory, I find that such 
mills as John Williams Manufacturing 
Company are running only two days per 
week. Miller & Sons Company man- 
age to stay open by running on fancy 
ladies’ hosiery in different grades. It 
is reported that Dupont is marketing a 
new liquid sulphur black around the 
Philadelphia territory. Such concerns 
as Jacob Miller & Sons Co., Joseph D. 
Murphy, and T. A. Harris Company, 
report business very dull. 





Nirweeccheetormery . withe: the 
Brightwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, North Andover, is now asso- 
ciated with the Franklin Mills, 
Franklin, N. H: 





John Stevenson, formerly with the 
National, is now associated with the 
United Indigo & Chemical Company, 
in Boston. 





Employees of the Atlantic Dyestuff 
Company have been presented with in- 
surance policies for $1,000 each. 
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Dye-a-Grams 
“Wipe Out German Trade in Amer- 
ica !”—REPoRTER headline. We expect 
some action by 1921. 
—_—0O-— 


We used to hear of the Might of a 
dollar; these days it’s the Mite of a 
dollar. 

—-Q—- 

We recently read where cotton 
was a wonderful plant in that it pro- 
duced cotton cloth, oil, silk stockings 
and all-wool clothing! 

——O-——. 

The Dye bill will be passed when 
Congress understands Americans— 
no Americans understood our last 
Congress! 

—O-— 

Price may be an indication of the 
value of a dye-—and at times an in- 
dication of nerve! 

—O— 

We imagine that a price cut would 
prove a popular and _ fashionable 
“cut” for clothing this winter! 


—o— 

(Headline) -- “Alizarine Dyes in 
South India.” Most anyone would 
in that country. 

—OoO-— 

“Details of the Jap Dye Trade.”— 
(Headline.) We have an idea that 
“details” of the German dye trade 
would be more interesting! (Here 
VOUgate, (olt.) |, see itie Chapity re 
port, this issue.—Ed.) 


Editorial excerpt: “Most users of 
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dyes nowadays have more vision.” 
Yes, and it’s a blessing we have! 
—_—O-—- 

What Professor Ostwald is up to 
we haven’t the slightest idea. But 
it’s a safe bet it’s nothing that will 
benefit this country! 

“British ‘Controversy Over Dye 
Import Licensing Develops Plain 
Speaking.’—(Headline.) Better to 
have plain speaking than political 
log-rolling! Oriel Saal 


HEALTH HAZARDS OF DYE 
INDUSTRY NO GREATER 
THAN ANY OTHER 

The medical director of ‘Messrs, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
according to A. K. Smith in the Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health, mentions 
as materials injurious to health con- 
centrated nitric and sulphuric acids, 
and mixtures of the two acids, nitrous 
fumes, and products formed by the 
action of the mixed acids on mem- 
bers of the benzene series, which 
poison by inhalation or absorption 
through the skin. It is not always 
possible to trace a case of poisoning 
to a particular substance, but dinitro- 
benzene, o- and p-toluidine, the dia- 
mines, phenylglycine ground with an- 
iline, Magenta and rosaniline colors 
have poisoned workmen more {fre- 
quently than other products in that 
factory. In the case of some em- 
ployees personal idiosyncrasy is very 
marked, and such men should not be 
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allowed to come in contact with poi- 
sons. The hazards of the color in- 
dustry are no greater than those of 
other industries, provided the build- 
ings are properly equipped and venti- 
lated, that the workmen are carefully 
selected, and adequate medical super- 
vision is provided. 


The Maine mills, such as Ayer-Hous- 
ton, Portland, Me., W. S. Libby, Lewis- 
ton, Me., and Haskell Silk Company, 
report business very dull at present. 
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U.S. FOREIGN DYE TRADE FOR 
1919 AND 1920 


Latest Figures from Statistical Department, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Show America in Leading Position 


Text Matter Prepared by the Department 


try, reborn of the war, continues 
to thrive in times of peace, as 
evidenced by a comparison of the for- 
eign trade during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1920, with that of 1919. 
Imports of alizarin and alizarin dyes 
increased from 11,797 pounds, valued 
at $13,286 in 1919, to 257,841 pounds, 
worth $108,266 in 1920. Receipts of 
other finished coal-tar colors and dyes 
rose from 1,934,021 pounds, valued at 
$2,753,116, to 2,785,904 pounds at $3,- 
775,216, or an increase of 44 per cent 
in the quantity and 37 per cent in value 
during the same period. 


T HE domestic coal-tar color indus- 


SWITZERLAND THE CHIEF SOURCE OF 
CoAL-TAR CoLoRS—INDIGO TRADE 


Switzerland has the place formerly 
held by Germany as the leading source 
,of the coal-tar colors imported into the 
United States, the receipts rising from 
1,243,135 pounds, valued at $2,047,048 
in 1919, to 1,454,811 pounds, worth $2,- 
500,933 in 1920, followed by imports 


from the United Kingdom of 616,720 
pounds, invoiced at $609,238 in 1919, 
and 558,166 pounds at $567,258 in 1920, 
with smaller amounts from Germany 
and other countries during the same 
years. 

Imports of natural indigo declined 
from 996,069 pounds, worth $1,242,885 
in 1919, to 126,539 pounds, valued at 
$165,332 in 1920; but the imports of 
synthetic indigo increased approxi- 
mately 70 per cent in quantity and value 
from 594,107 pounds, invoiced at $308, 
582 in 1919, to 1,014,100 pounds, val- 
ued at $530,285, in the year just ended. 
This was to be expected, as synthetic 
indigo is superior commercially to the 
vegetable product, the color being more 
even, and the cost of production prior 
to the war less than that of the nat- 
ural indigo. As the bulk of the labora- 
tory product was made in Germany, 
when imports were cut off by the war 
the trade in the natural product revived, 
but apparently will not be able to hold 
its place under peace conditions in com- 
petition with the synthetic indigo, more 
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TABLE I 


U. S. Imports of Coal-Tar Colors and Indigo for the FISCAL 
Years of 1919 and 1920 


Articles, and Countries from 
Which Imported 
Alizarin and alizarin dyes 


eoeoeeveeveevee ee se 


Colors’ or: dyesom €.°S. ice va ciee aon es 
Imported from— 
Germany 
Switzerland) acca vere cone 
United Kingdom 
Other countries 


eceeoeece toe eee Fee 


Indigo: 
Natural 
Synthetic 


cooeeoeree esc eeeeree eee eee e ee ese 


e@eceveeeoevee ev eee ee 














. 1919 1920 
Pounds Value Pounds Value 
11,797 $13,286 257,841 $103,266 
1,934,021 2,753,116 2,785,904 3,775,216 
18,518 15,644 430,197 334,955 
1,243,135 2,047,043 1,454,811 2,500,933 
616,720 609,238 558,166 567,258 
55,648 81,191 342,730 372,070 
996,069 1,242,885 126,539 165,332 
594,107 308,582 1,014,100 530,285 





especially as the latter is now being pro: 
duced on a commercial scale in the 
United States and countries other than 
Germany. 

The fiscal] year figures are more read- 
ily comparable in tabular form. (See 
Table I, above.) 

As the statistical tables have been 
changed from fiscal to calendar years, 


the latest figures available showing the 
imports of coal-tar colors and of in- 
digo into the United States by separate 
countries, are for the calendar years 
1918 and 1919. Figures for these years 
are shown in Table IJ, page 7. 

In the calendar year 1919, of a total 
of 23,875 pounds of imported alizarin 
and alizarin dyes, 23,417 pounds came 
from England, the first of the Allied 
countries to produce them on a com- 
mercial scale. The production, how- 
ever, has at no time since 1914 been 
equal to the world-wide demand. Ex- 
perimental work in American labora- 
tories has resulted in a recent announce- 
ment by one of the largest factories that 
it is in a position to begin marketing a 
number of alizarin colors. “- 
Swiss DyEs AND SyNTHETIC INDIGO— 

SOURCES OF NATURAL INDIGO 


Switzerland, though hampered by a 
lack of intermediates and other raw ma- 
terials, has been the chief source of 
coal-tar colors and dyes and of syn- 
thetic indigo imported into the United 
States in the calendar years 1918 and 
1919. Swiss colors imported in 1918 
were valued at $1,762,688, in contrast 
to $561,699 from England, out of a 
total of $2,469,439 from all countries; 
and $2,176,463 in 1919, against $664,- 
548 from England, out of a total of 
$3,169,276. 

The natural indigo is grown chiefly in © 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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TABLE II 
U. S. Imports of Coal-Tar Colors and Indigo for the CALENDAR 
Years of 1918 and 1919 


(Latest 
Articles and Countries 
Alizarin and alizarin dyes: 
fg) G4 La Pela pe habe veetnet 5 banana ne amar an 
SUS chs Pas Ve b ye ea kos goed © Lok Ope iG Care oe eae 
United Kingdom— 
England 
Canada 


eoeeoer eer ew eee eee eo eee eee 


ope eee eee e eee eee ee ees ee ese eer oe 


Colors or dyes, n. e. s.: 
Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
PPEADCE ATL os eae ee Cae ate Cone a 6 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Norway 
Poesia! . Wain cub ow kies ctomwiteiye + + 
LS FOES VS RM oe a Mg ee 
United Kingdom— 

England 
Scotland 
Canada 


eoeece eee eee eee eee eee ee eee oe 
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Japan 


Indigo: 
Natural— 

UIE ZOLA goo Au Giy Oy cies 94. aos 
United Kingdom— 

LSS 1 6 wie ara aa nae 
Osta RICA Mer yokes 3 a's 
Honduras 
Ni€aragiia i)... s seenee keg ba eres» 
anamaik. ties. «f 
Salvador 
SUE RR a ene ge ae 
British India 
British Straits Settlement...... 
Other British East Indies...... 
Daren bast 1 Ndies. 2.02 pay ses 
Russia. ur Asia... fof ee eas 
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Total 

Synthetic— 

France 

Switzerland 
United Kingdom— 
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Figures) 
1918 

Pounds Value 
440 $572 
4,310 3,739 
1 2 
500 7,629 
15,141 58,948 
20,392 70,890 
76,506 
11,543 
1,762,688 
561,699 
Bae 345 
ie 32,424 
‘ 322 
; 8,790 
14,020 
Meas 1,102 
2,469,439 
25,762 38,719 
264,975 463,510 
1,674 2,386 
2,967 4,334 
234,452 299,554 
1,964 2,455 
1,138,176 1,284,434 
16,560 13,248 
15,212 16,640 
45,332 69,087 
,1,747,074 2,194,367 
770,212 410,421 
6,817 5,587 
777,029 416,008 








1919 

Pounds Value 
18 $250 
220 2,017 
23,417 21,084 
PAS 414 
5 15 
23,875 24,280 
1,775 1,725 
36,968 63,119 
11,746 20,853 
143,031 83,563 
7,895 7,412 
97,519 120,160 
1,284,199 2,176,463 
609,703 664,548 
1,000 859 
17,369 18,766 
4,192 11,808 
2,215,397 3,169,276 
15,796 29,857 
10,584 16,647 
23,270 22,900 
10,609 11,336 
150 240 
30 41 
60,940 67,262 
99,597 99,901 
6,498 11,931 
227,474 260,115 
87,570 36,607 
726,440 388,067 
1,468 1,970 
8,400 5,729 
823,878 432,373 
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A TIMELY EXPRESSION OF 


CONFIDENCE 
Readers this week—and particu- 
larly those who use dyestuffs— 


should find matter of considerable in- 
terest to them in the report of the 
fall meeting of the Drysalters’ Club 
of Boston, held last Thursday and 
told of elsewhere in the present issue. 
The renewed pledges of co-operation 
with both manufacturers and con- 
sumers from the Textile Alliance and 
the American Dyes Institute should 
prove gratifying and reassuring to 
some whose faith has been unstable, 
aAndecthe Lelerence | Olmel) ice tanionel) 
Jones to the difficulties attending the 
manufacture here of vat colors will 
doubtless be illuminating to many 
who have been wondering why 
American manufacturers did not, 
upon the outbreak of the war, wave 
a wand and at once advertise these 
necessities “for immediate delivery.” 

But especially significant and en- 
couraging at this time, when the re- 
sumption of what passes among our 
Senators for legislative “activities” is 
at last a matter of but a few weeks 
off, is the straightforward, unequiv- 
ocal stand of Franklin W. Hobbs for 
protective legislation calculated to 
furnish this country with an honest- 
-to-goodness, well-rounded and com- 
pletely independent dyestuff manu- 
facturing industry. Coming from an 
individual possessing the standing of 
Mr. Hobbs, and delivered in terms 
which permit of no distortion by 
adroit counter-propagandists, such a 
statement is worth dozens of the am- 
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biguous and highly qualified utter- 
ances which some who testified be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee 
have been guilty of. It is just the 
sort of thing needed to bolster up the 
courage and recall to sanity the minds 
of those whose wavering confidence 
has been on the verge of collapsing 
before the well-planned assaults of 


the Junker lobbyists. 

In his capacity of president of the 
Arlington Mills, Mr. Hobbs is vitally 
concerned with being able, now and 
in the future, to obtain all the dye- 
stuffs he needs, when he needs them ; 
as a consumer of colors on a large 
scale, he would be among the very 
first to suffer, along with consumers 
generally, if the claims-of those who 
oppose protective legislation on the 
ground that its enactment would hurt 
the interests of dye users, were true. 
Just how much stock Mr. Hobbs 
takes in these hollow claims, born of 
political expediency and worse, he 
made amply manifest in the presence 
of other consumers at the Drysalters’ 
Club. 

Moreover, through his work in con- 
nection with the Dye Advisory Com- 
mittee of the War Trade Board, he 
has had every opportunity to weigh the 
proposed legislation and to determine 
for himself at first-hand what its effects 
upon the textile, industries would be. 
He has given his verdict, who has much 
at stake. Let other consumers reflect 
upon it a second and a third time be- 
fore they cry out that they will be at 
the mercy of the dye makers if the 
latter receive the chance to develop 
which is theif due. 

This publication desires to thank Mr. 
Hobbs for his timely statement and the 
clarity with which he has expressed 
what ought to be perfectly obvious to 
any who will take the trouble to look 
ahead and picture the textile industries 
again dependent upon German or other 
foreign colors, and the nation as a whole 
lagging behind the rest of the world in 
chemical development, virtually helpless 
in the event of foreign conduct again™ 
waxing “deliberately unfriendly.” 
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STATISTICIANS AS COMMEN- 
TATORS 

The statements of United States’ 
imports and exports of coal-tar col- 
ors for the fiscal years of 1919 and 
1920 and for the calendar years of 
1918 and 1919, which appear, as pre- 
pared by the Statistical Department 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, as the leading feature 
of The REporTER in this issue, contain 
many items which engage the atten- 
tion, among these being the state- 
ment that this country now makes 
dyes in sufficient quantities to supply 
our domestic markets adequately and 
to lead the world at present in dye 
exports. 

This would seem to be rather a 
loose way of presenting the true situ- 
ation, which is at variance with the 
printed word of the Governmental 
department. We do not make, read- 
ers need not be reminded, a sufficient 
variety of types to meet the demand, 
but we do make a superabundance of 
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certain types—so much so that this 
country, sure enough, does lead the 
world in dye exports as to bulk and 
value. This, however, is not the goal 
set by the dye consumers of the 
country, nor is it the goal which the 
dye manufacturers will ultimately at- 
tain if the Senate can recover from 
the excitement of the election suffi- 
ciently to transact some business. 


While the subject is up, however, 
let it be pointed out that England, 
France, Japan and other countries 
which already have or are about to 
have protective legislation, will in 
the natural course of events some 
day attain similar goals as regards 
their own wants. Germany and 
Switzerland, of course, have enjoyed 
this form of immunity and independ- 
ence for so long that it seems as 
though they always did. The point 
is that both need to export dyes or 
curtail a profitable business, and 
neither will eventually find much of 
a dumping ground for surplus stocks 
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in-the United States. And) by reéa- 
son of the fact that they desire to 
keep their dye industries active and 
fiourishing, since they are resorting 
even to subsidies in order to build 
them up, it follows that the other dye 
producing countries will at length 
arrive at the point of saturation and 
seek chances for further expansion. 

It is going to be interesting when 
that time comes. 


The answer is that when it comes 
to selling dyes to South America and 
the Far East, the country which was 
first in the field will have the call. 
The United States, of all the coun- 
tries whose dye industries were war- 
born, happens to be in the lead just 
now, and will doubtless maintain its 
lead while the others are completing 
their repertoires. After that, com- 


petition will become far more inten- 


sive, and holding this trade will nar- 
row down to such things as quality 
and new improvements, which must 
be steady; uniformity, service to 
consumers and, very important in- 
deed, the ability to cater to a thou- 
sand and one whims and _ fancies 
about packing, labeling, units of 
measurement, credits and whatnot. 
Consider the single question of price. 
That will be a tough problem for 
American manufacturers to solve 
when it comes to competing with 
foreign cheap labor. Oh, it is evi- 
dent that we are not going to walk 
in and grab the dyestuff markets of 
the world in any offhand, nonchalant 
manner. 


if not successful. 
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It will take “some doing”; no doubt. 
of that. But our dye makers can 
most certainly get and keep their fair 
share if not hampered during these 
present, vital years of their growth. 

The report declares 1t “evident the 
Germans will never regain their lost 
world supremacy.’ The Germans 
hold different ideas on that subject, 
we take the liberty of reminding the 
compilers of the document. “It is 
conceded,’ we read further, “that 
Germany will not be the strenuous 
competitor she was formerly in the 
foreign trade.”. Well, she will ibe 
strenuous enough, never fear, even 
That is just the 
wrong way to talk. Many dye con- 
sumers, on perusing the report, could 
easily acquire the delusion that the 
American dye industry was so far 
ahead of the rest of the world as to 
be invulnerable from now on. Then 
they would write to their represent- 
atives at Washington and plead with 
them not to contribute further to- 
ward the nourishment of the giant 
octopus which already has them in 
its strangling grip. “Private capital 
has been supplied as fast as it could 
be utilized,” solemnly aver the statis- 
ticians. Doubtless! Irenee du Pont 
was just trying “to bé facetious when 
he told the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee in effect that capital was being 
scared out of the industry and de- 
velopment retarded because no one 
could be sure whether the dye ma- 
kers were to go on or go out—of 
business! 


As compilers of figures and com- 
puters of impressive, resounding to- 
tals, the Department workers, it must 
be admitted, are immense. It could 
be wished, however, that they might 
leave the deductions and predictions 
about this particular industry to the 
Tariff Commission members, who are 
really much better qualified to dis- 
cuss what might be called its human 
side. 

Seriously, there is no sense in lull- 
ing all hands into blissful satisfaction 
about our dye industry when those 
engaged in it know full well that it 
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must be sound at the core and com- 
plete if it is to cope with the sort of 
competition it will encounter abroad 
in future years. It is true that the 
world consumption of dyestuffs for 
various purposes is on the increase, 
and that American manufacturers 
have a splendid opportunity. 

The opportunity can be properly 
taken advantage of only if the indus- 
try is allowed to proceed with its 
growth unhampered for a few years. 
Now is the time to build for the fu- 
ture. After other countries reach 
their saturation ‘points it will be too 
late to force a way into world mar- 
kets; preparation takes too long. 

Other governments will see to it 
that their people are made independ- 
ent, no matter what means they may 
have to employ. They are not so 
limited by worn-out precedents and 
political plottings. Let the Senate 
realize this fact in December and try 
to act like a Government instead of 
an excursion to Washington. 


DYE TRADE STATISTICS 
(Continued from page 7.) 
China, British India, and the East: In- 
dies. The imports shown from England 
and Switzerland are derived from the 
Orient. In 1918 the: total receipts of 
this vegetable color amounted to 1,7-47,- 
074 pounds, valued at $2,194,367, of 
which 1,138,176 pounds, valued at $1,- 
284,434, came from British India; 264,- 
975 pounds, at $463,510, from England; 
234,542 pounds, at $299,554, from Sal- 
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vador; and less amounts from other 
countries. In 1919 total imports dropped 
to 227,474 pounds, worth $260,115, the 
bulk of it coming from British India 
and Salvador. Natural indigo can be 
readily grown in the subtropical coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere but, 
owing to the highér cost of labor, it 
cannot compete commercially with that 
from the Orient. Prior to the Revolu- 
tion, it was produced on a somewhat 
extensive scale in the Carolinas. 


GROWTH IN Exports OF CoAL-TAR 
DYES 


Exports of aniline dyes amounted to 
$10,183,948 in the fiscal year 1919, but 
increased to $17,130,397 in 1920, a gain 
of 68 per cent in the last year. 

With the return to peace it is evident 
that whatever the demand for dyes 
made in Germany may be, that country 
will never regain its lost supremacy in 
the world trade in dyestuffs. The 
United States was first to establish a 
domestic industry sufficient to meet the 
demands of the home market. This 
was done on private initiative and cap- 
ital. The British Government has estab- 
lished a definite policy, backing it finan- 
cially, to develop this industry and 
maintain it so that England will not 
again be dependent on outside sources 
for its colors and dyes. Although the 
British production is constantly increas- 
ing, it has not been able to overtake the 
increasing demand. A recent estimate 
gives the total output as equal to about 
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Countries 1918 
Belsinm eer Oy Re 
Denmark. eat ae 
Finland’ si eceeeeee. Abe. 
Eran Cee a sinedne bok $6,345 
Crrsriah Vii me cc sie ee Agent 
(GT CECE ce iS abate 22,139 
Iceland, and Faroe Is. eldiad 
Lpalyovi es ear 274,903 
Malta, Gozo, etc..... Aes fs 
Netherlands ........ 

Norway in. sine ees as ee 
Portugal) 3 hae uk saree 176,769 
Russia in Europe.... ae ee 
SPaifli 4. so fave an 518,895 
Sweden... aca) tone se Gone 
Switzerland, * 15 \<0c0ke 22,500 
United Kingdom— 

Pnigiand? 2. oss: 378,831 

fréland 2 JPA 1,350 
Beéermitidav ken tans lee 


British Honduras ... 23 


Canada: tra tian ee 836,445 
COstauiR icanm Ateses care 125 
Guatemalan’ sac. cote 316 
POD GUraS. | aiten tees ween 
Nigara vila me iicce i s 1,841 
Pabatigs woe aoe 1,415 
Satvadot- eee es 1,920 
Mexico tetas, 289,327 
Newfoundland and 

Eabradori taken... 762 
Barbados) itin: e 38 
Jamaica a Be © 20 
Trinidad and Tobago 116 
Cabas a6 occur 21,622 
Dominican Republic.. 209 
Dutch West Indies.. 1,440 
Mathivorn cee eter 2 


TABLE III 


U. S. Exports of Aniline Dyes for the CALENDAR Years of 
1918 and 1919, by Countries 


(Latest Figures) 


1919 
$90 
6,334 
13,565 
127,059 
150 
51,530 
870 
269,130 
700 
26,284 
13,663 
70,296 
8,570 
535,383 
22,694 
193 


413,700 


33 
1,015,334 
974 
1,057 
200 
1,526 

328 

1,856 
467,806 


6,868 
375 
547 

2,931 
28,834 
1,612 
8 

156 
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Countries -1918 1919 
Argentina. 209 (40s. as $458,419 $468,459 
Bolivia "ord. 6s ea ee 14,268 25,444 
Braz neit eats Oe 953,407 773,449 
Chile4 igast sae wt ae 103,778 124,242 
Colombia tacos. ake ee 16,070 35,247 
Keuadornannieciese ae 18,064 31,530 
Dutch. Guiana: s22.4..< aie 32 
Petes cats ceva oe 70,463 136,813 
Urdenay fo oe 31,947 42,747 
Venezuela. oe ae 52,992 13,909 
China V4) Sao ee 549,605 1,609,060 
Kwantung, leased ter- 

ritoryioee sete. ee 1,948 
Chosen’? a0. fan. Ze rea 532 
British: India :JS.0.%: 1,004,022 1,562,244 
Br. Sts. Settlements.. 1,347 7,446 
Other Br. East Indies Sae8 81 
Dutch East Indies... 19,199 137,265 
French East Indies... Bes 48,168 
Hongkong .......... 97,393 228,788 
Japan. ote ee . «2,576,801 2,151,191 
Russia in Asia....... ane 1,471 
Sida cto sicker eecea wil 9,169 
Turkey in Asia....... By n, e 650 
Atlistralia ieee 85,035 130,985 
New Zealand ....... 3,549 5,074 
Other British Oceania 200 Mey ie: 
French Oceania ..... 12 109 
Philippine Islands ... 11,694 41,796 
British West Africa.. ee 3,088 
British South Africa. 2,941 33,153 
Canary Islands ...... faraz 132 
EPVDE cate euee oe ene 6,197 
French “Africa ...< 5 92 2,037 
Morocco te tent Sere 960 959 

Total. ...........8;629,611 10,724,071 
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80 per cent of the dyes actually con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom. France, 
Italy, and Japan are producing some 
dyestuffs, but due to lack of raw ma- 
terials and to other difficulties incident 
to establishing the manufacture, these 
countries cannot yet supply their own 
textile factories with the quantity and 
variety of colors needed. Germany, it 
is now conceded,-will not be the strenu- 
ous competitor she was formerly in the 
foreign trade. Switzerland is the only 
country, other than the United States, 
now making aniline colors sufficient to 
meet its own requirements and to export 
on a large scale, and the Swiss are de- 
pendent on other countries for the raw 
materials. 

The United States has abundant coal 
to supply the raw materials for making 
aniline dyes. Private capital has been 
supplied as fast as it could be utilized 
in establishing scores of factories, and 
in training skilled operatives and chem- 
ists for actual and experimental work 
on a large scale. There has been an 
increasing tendency.since 1916 to cen- 
tralize or consolidate the domestic en- 
terprises, in order to cut overhead ex- 
pense, utilize all by-products, and re- 
duce the price of finished dyes. This 
has not only increased production but 
has developed the foreign trade, as 
shown by the wide distribution of 
American aniline dyes exported in the 
calendar years 1918 and 1919. The 
value of the exports for these years is 
shown in Table III, page 14. 


FAVORABLE MARKETS FOR AMERICAN 
PRODUCTS 


Aniline dyes were not shown sep- 
arately. in’ the statistical classification 
prior to July 1, 1917, and for the six 
months ended December 30 of that year 
the exports totaled $3,502,218. The 
shipments in 1918 amounted to $8,629,- 
611, and to $10,724,071 in 1919. 
Orient offers unlimited opportunities 
for the exploitation of American-made 
colors, Japan, British India, and China 
being the heaviést buyers during the 
past two years. Shipments to Japan 
declined from $2,576,801 in 1918 to 


The © 
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$2,151,191 in 1919, but those to British 
India increased from $1,004,022 to $1,- 
562,244, to China from $549,605 to $1,- 
609,060, and to Hongkong from $97,393 
to $228,788, with considerable gains for 
other Far Eastern countries. Canada 
affords the best market for dyes in the 
Western World, taking $836,445 worth 
of aniline colors in 1918 and $1,015,334 
worth in 1919. Exports to European 
countries aggregated $1,401,732 in 1918 
and $1,560,211 in 1919, the principal 
markets in order of value being Spain, 
England, Italy, Portugal, and France. 
Australia took these products to the 
value of $85,035 in 1918 and $130,985 
in 1919. Aniline dyes exported to 
South America were valued at $1,719,- 
408 in 1918 and at $1,651,872 in 1919, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Peru be- 
ing the leading countries of destination. 
The world-wide shortage of dyestuffs 
and the growing demand for both 
quantity and variety of such materials, 
offer every opportunity to extend the 
foreign market for American colors. 
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New STATISTICAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
FINISHED DYESTUFFS 


Soon after the war cut off the supply 


of imported dyestuffs on which so many 
American industries were dependent, it 


was found that no detailed figures 
showing the variety and quantity of 
each color needed were available, as the 
statistical classification of imports in- 
cluded dyes and colors in a group for 
which total value only was given. In 
order to develop a domestic industry, 
the urgent call for adequate statistical 
information led the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce to collect and 
compile in detail from the original im- 


port declarations for the fiscal year 
1914 the desired data, which were pub- 


lished in Special Agents Series No. 121, 


Artificial Dyestuffs Used in the United 
States. 

Since then there has been a constantly 
increasing demand for an expanded 
classification of the official export and 
import schedules, to make available 
more’ specific data in relation to our 
foreign trade in coal-tar colors. After 
conferences with experts and others in- 
terested in the dye manufacture and 
trade, a revision of these schedules has 
been made to be effective January 1, 
1921. The new import classification is 
as follows: 





Alizarin and derivatives: 
Alizarin— 
Natural. 
Synthetic. 


Colors or color lakes obtained, derived or manufactured from alizarin. 
Dyes obtained, derived or manufactured from alizarin. 


Anthracene and carbazole derivatives: 


Colors or lakes obtained, derived or manufactured from anthracene or car- 


bazole. 


Dyes obtained, derived or manufactured from anthracene or carbazole. 


Other color lakes. 


All other colors, dyes or stains, whether soluble or not in water, color aide and 


color bases. 
Indigo and indigoids: 
Indigo— 
Natural. 
Synthetic. 
Dyes obtained from indigo. 


Indigoids, whether or not obtained from indigo. 





The Darvin Chemical Company, Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., announces that it has des- 
ignated T. E. O’Reilly, Ltd., of To- 
ronto, as its Canadian representative. 


Announcement has been made by the 
Oswegatchie Textile Company, Paw- 
tucker, R. I., to the effect that a mill 
additicn is being constructed, 200x109 
feet. It is understood that about 290 
looms will be installed and extensive 
improvements made to the lighting sys- 
tem. 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES NEXT WEEK 


Owing to lack of space this week, 
the Foreign Trade Opportunities of the 
U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce which customarily appear in 
The ReEporTer’s export number, have 
been omitted. They will appear in the 
issue of October 25. 
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DYE CONSUMERS URGE PRO- 
TECTION AT DRYSALTERS’ 
FALL MEETING 





Franklin W. Hobbs Declares War 
Has Taught Color Users a Lesson 


The Fall meeting of the Drysalters’ 
Club of Boston, an organization com- 
posed chiefly of local dyestuff men, was 
beld at the Lenox Hotel, that city, -on 
the evening of Thursday, October 14. 
A very excellent dinner was served to 
about eighty members and their guests, 
«mong whom were E.. S. Chapin, rep- 
resentative of the Textile Alliance at 
Paris; A. H. Jacoby, who acted in a 
similar capacity last winter, Franklin 
W. Hobbs, President of the Arlington 
Mills and member of the Dye Advi- 
sory Committee of the War Trade 
Board; Tom Frusher, of the United 
States Worsted Company; William D. 
Livermore, chief chemist of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company; Dr. Grinnell 
Jones, chemist to the United States 
Tariff Commission; S. W. Jones, Pres- 
ident of the Merrimac Manufacturing 
Company and several others of equal 
note. 


At the conclusion of the dinner, Win- 
throp C. Durfee, President of the Club 
and acting as toastmaster for the occa- 
sion, rose to introduce Mr. Chapin as 
the chief speaker of the evening. ‘The 
latter, as is well known, recently re- 
turned from the French capital as rep- 
resentative of the Textile Alliance in 
matters relative to the obtaining of Ger- 
man dyestuffs for American consumers, 
and will sail again to resume his duties 
abroad on Wednesday of this week. 
In introducing Mr. Chapin, President 
Durfee said that the speaker had pre- 
pared an elaborate written document 
for the occasion but that in endeavor- 
ing to treat himself for a muscular af- 
fliction he had unfortunately mistaken 
a vacuum cleaner for a vibrator, with 
the sad result that the former device 
had engulfed his speech! The remark 
was typical of many bits of humor with 
which Mr. Durfee amused his audience 
throughout the evening. 


In a tribute to Mr. Chapin, Mr. Dur- 
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fee said that his achievements on the 
other side demonstrated clearly what 
could be accomplished when a trained 
chemist and a thorough scholar turned 
his attention to business and politics. 
Mr. Chapin spoke most interestingly 
and at considerable length on various 
phases of the dyestuff situation in Ger- 
many, particularly with regard to the 
progress made by the Textile Alliance 
in securing deliveries of needed colors. 
Although the speaker delivered his ad- 
dress without notes, the subject matter 
of his remarks was almost entirely cov- 
ered in the formal report to the Alli- 
ance, which appeared as the leading 
article in these columns last week; 
hence they will not be repeated here. 


Franklin W. Hobbs was the next 
speaker, and opened his speech with a 
tribute to Mr. Chapin, declaring that it 
took the combination of a trained chem- 
ist, a natural diplomat and a shrewd 
Yankee to conduct matters with the 
Germans as successfully as Mr. Chapin 
had done. He also praised the work of 
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Dr. Herty and Mr. Jacoby in their 
earlier, but similar, missions. He was 
especially glad, he stated, that Mr. 
Chapin could make it clear to skeptics 
among American dyestuff consumers 
that the United States had fared as well 
as any other nation in securing dyes, 
despite widely circulated rumors to the 
contrary. 

In commenting upon the activities of 
the Dye Advisory Committee of the 
War Trade Board, Mr. Hobbs declared 


that the chief aim of that body had al- ° 


ways been to develop and foster the 
American dyestuff manufacturing in- 
dustry, while at the same time endeavor- 
ing to see that consumers got such 
needed colors not made here as it was 
possible to obtain for them. He was 
emphatic in his assertion that the war 
had taught consumers that they must 
have a well developed dyestuff manu- 
facturing industry in the United States. 
He thought it very significant that, ac- 
cording to Mr. Chapin, the Germans 
were making every effort to get their 
dyes back into this country’s markets 
and also that they were displaying espe- 
cial energy along the lines of dyestuffs 
now made here in order to meet our 
competition in foreign fields, and said 
this afforded excellent evidence that 
protective legislation was sorely needed. 

S. W. Jones, speaking for the Amer- 
ican Dyes Institute, said that that body 
was as anxious to see that consumers 
got the colors they needed as were the 
consumers themselves, and he endorsed 
the work of Mr. Chapin as being pro- 
ductive of results in this direction. 

Dr. Grinnell Jones spoke of the diffi- 
culty of producing vat dyes in quantity 
in this country because of the fact that 
our coal tars yield up their anthra- 
cene only by a treatment which left the 
residual pitch unmarketable. He added, 
however, that several companies were 
working on the production of synthetic 
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anthraquinone from benzene or naph- 
thalene, thus avoiding the use of an- 
thracene, and that he understood that 
at least one American company had 
already put vat dyes made in this way 
on the market. 

Following Dr. Jones’ remarks the 
meeting dissolved into an informal so- 
cial gathering where, for an hour or 
more, views were exchanged in regard 
to dyestuff matters. The chief topic 


.. discussed was the question of the prob- 


‘able action of Congress on the matter 
of protection for the industry, and al- 
though dealers and consumers consid- 
erably outnumbered the representatives 
of dyestuff manufacturing companies 
present, the sentiment seemed fo be very 
nearly unanimous that effective pro- 
tection of some sort was an absolute 
essential. 


MARKET FOR HOSIERY IN 
BULGARIA 
There is apparently a market in Bul- 


garia, according to U. S. Consul Gra- 


ham H. Kemper, for the cheaper or 
moderate priced hosiery; but owing to 
the great depreciation of Bulgarian cur- 
rency, the people generally cannot af- 
ford to purchase a very high-priced 
article. It is true, however, that while 
the population of Bulgaria is in excess 
of 4,000,000, the greater part of the 
population cannot be classed as possible 
buyers of imported hosiery, even of 
the cheaper grades. There is, notwith- 
standing this, a sufficient demand in the 
cities to gratify an effort to enter the 
market. 

The greater part of the hosiery worn 
in Bulgaria is of cotton or wool. Silk 
hosiery is not worn at all by the men, 
and by comparatively few of the 
women. 

The duty on knitted cotton hosiery 
is 43.20 leva per kilo; on knitted woolen 
hosiery, 50.40 leva per kilo; and on silk 
hosiery, 173.80 leva per kilo. At the 
present rate of exchange, the leva is 
equivalent to 1.5 cents. As hosiery does 
not appear upon the list of permitted 
exports, it can be imported only by 
special license, which should he ob- 
tained in advance by the importer. 
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A POINT OF VIEW 


Wherein the Reader Is Given Ours. 


N another few days the momentous 
| question of the national election 

will have been decided. With its 
political aspects The RrEporTEeR, as a 
purely trade publication, need have and 
wants to have no connection, making 
certain that it is not the function of a 
trade paper to treat of political con- 
troversies except when they directly af- 
fect, and hence become a living part of, 
the industry which it serves. But there 
is another aspect of the present election, 
not political—though many have tried 
to make it so—concerning Which we 
feel at perfect liberty to speak, since it 
is a broad question affecting national 
and, as a result, industrial welfare. 
Many will grant that it is unnecessary 
for us to so speak at this time; to this 
we agree, frankly confessing that only 
the most powerful and sincere motives 
could have brought forth an expression 
of the views which we are about to 
detail in these columns. . . . We speak, 
however, with the assumption that there 
is a distinct understanding on the part 
of the reader that the separation of 
political from sentimental creeds is 


complete and thorough, and that politi- 
cally. we lean strongly to the opposite 
side from the one which we here 
espouse. . . . Even the word “we” is 
not employed in its ordinary editorial 
sense, but as an impersonal pronoun in- 
dicating an organization and not an in- 
dividual. . . . If the reader cannot ac- 
cept this divorce as absolute, and agree 
to bear it in mind as he reads, we ask 
him to lay the magazine aside and go 
no further; what follows is not intended 
for him. 


The AMERICAN DyvESTUFF REPORTER, 
therefore, without being in the least 
obliged to do so, without any thought 
of possible. praise or condemnation, 
without any impelling cause other than 
minds which have been honestly kept 
open and receptive to the arguments 
and views of all contributors to this su- 
premely important controversy, desires 
publicly to record itself at this time as 
being in favor of the entrance of the 
United States into the existing League 
of Nations. 

One candidate has definitely rejected 
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the existing League. The other is for 
continuing and improving it. Our own 
conclusion, arrived at separately and 
without regard: to the statements of 
either candidate or his politics, is that 
it would be to the best interests of 
America and humanity to enter and 
support the existing League with the 
understanding that only our Congress 
has the right to declare war for Amer- 
ica. That automatically puts us in the 
position of supporting the favoring 
candidate, for the sake of that one thing 
alone, which we believe to outweigh all 
other issues of the present day. 
* * * 2 * * 

Candidate A has stated publicly: 

“T am not interested in clarification ; 
I am interested in rejection.” 

Candidate B has stated publicly: 

“T will accept reservations that will 
clarify, that will be helpful, that will 
reassure the American people, and that 
as a matter of good faith will clearly 
state to our associates in the League 
that Congress and Congress alone has 
the right to declare war, and that our 
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Constitution sets up limits in legisla- 
tion and treaty making beyond which 
we cannot go. I will accept reserva- 
tions from any source which are offered 
in sincerity and with a desire to be 
helpful. If I am elected President, my 
election can be construed only as a man- 
date of the American people; and to 
secure ratification of the Treaty and the 
League I would sit down with the mem- 
bers of the United States Senate. I 
would confer with Mr. Wilson and 
with Mr. Root, as well as with Judge 
Taft and all others who have a sincere 
purpose and whose service in the past 
equips them especially as advisers in 
this work.” 


Believing in the benefits of the 
League, we find one candidate offering 
to support, improve and complete it, as 
against the other’s promise to discard 
it and, after election, show us and the 
present members a way to evolve a 
vastly better League, or Association of 
Nations. If we believed that the latter 
candidate had a really better idea to 
offer, and any reason for offering it 
other than to have it known as the work 
of the party to which he belongs in- 
stead of the opposite party, we would 
not hesitate to agree. But nothing tan- 
gible has been offered—that must wait 
until after election—while the former 
candidate has already signified his in- 
tention of safeguarding America’s par- 
ticipation to the greatest degree com- 
mensurate with the success of the en- 
terprise. We feel impelled to choose 
the improved reality in place of the 
promised placing of the present League 
in jeopardy. 

* * * * * * 


The League, as it exists and func- 
tions at present, is not a perfect thing. 
No human conception is or ever has 
been. One of the objections promi- 
nently presented by its opposers is the 
argument that it is the work of “a self- 
willed, obstinate President.” 


Many think this means something, 
but it does not mean anything. It is an 
attempt to becloud the real issue. To 
us it matters not whether the League 
was the work of Woodrow Wilson or 
Ivan the Terrible, and Woodrow Wil- 
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son is not a candidate for the Presi- 


dency. The only fact worth consider- 
ing is that the League exists, no matter 
how it came into being. It is the first 
attempt of its kind in modern history, 
and it represents a distinct stride for- 
ward toward the millennium, and this, 
we are convinced, is how it will be re- 
ferred to by historians a century or 
two hence. It represents the latest de- 
velopment in our steady progress to- 
ward that broader liberalism, greater 
tolerance and minimizing of misunder- 
standing in the dealings of races with 
each other which was begun by and 
which has grown with the increasingly 
easy means of inter-communication by 
fast steamers, railroads, cables and 
aeroplanes. A survey of world history 
will make it apparent to anyone that all 
great movements have begun in just 
this way, and likewise equally apparent 
that it is the height of unreasonableness 
to expect the first attempt to be one 
with the final form. That Woodrow 
Wilson may or may not have been tact- 
less does not count beside the present 
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reality. Fifty years ago such an idea 
would have been ridiculed as impos- 
sible. Now it is here and in operation. 
The issue of the election is not whether 
there is to be a League or not, but 
whether this country is to go into it or 
stay out of it. In the latter case, the 
League is likely to have to await the 
next big war for renewed existence, for 
all agree that the membership of the 
United States is necessary to insure its 
effectiveness. America went into the 
war not for selfish interests, but for an 
ideal. Why, then, deliberately throw 
away the only concrete good thing 
which came out of the war? It may or 
may not be too idealistic in its present 
form. It is, however, an ideal worth 
going to endless trouble to attain. . . . 
Rather it seems, instead, to be the most 
practical attempt to attain what has 
been a world ideal for centuries. It is 
claimed that it is “a league of force,” 
and not a league of peace. That’s just 
what it is—a league of potential force. 
The world did not appear to consider 
the Hague Peace Tribunal too ideal- 
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istic, yet it was just for lack of poten- 
tial force that it was utterly powerless 
to prevent the most terrible war of his- 
tory. The League is a league of force 
in the same way that New York City’s 
fourteen thousand police constitute a 
league of force. It is these guardians 
who keep the peace by the threat, not 
the use, of force. The League would 
act in the capacity of an international 
police, whose potential power would 
stop nine meditated wars out of-every 
ten, and speadily break up the tenth by 
a complete boycotting of the offenders. 
The actual use of force comes as the 
very last resort, and a study of the 
Covenant will show any who care to 
read it just how remote such eventu- 
alities would be. It is all very well to 
theorize, but if we come down to actual 
conditions we can see that, in the final 
analysis, any war which the United 
States is “dragged into” would come 
pretty near being a war which this 
country would be engaged in anyway, 
League or no League. Moreover, by 
the pooling of the police system, it actu- 
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ally would bring about a material re- 
duction of standing armies, and in this 
way get rid of one big item of expense, 
release more men for the production 
of useful things, and set free more 
capital for investment in needful enter- 
prises. 
IED * ee * 

How many who have glibly discussed 
it, telling what it would and what it 
would not do, can quote all or any part 
of Article X of the Covenant? Here 
it is, for use in the arguments which 
we hope these utterances of our may 
provoke: 

“The Members of the League under- 
take to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial in- 
tegrity and existing political independ- 
ance of all Members of the League. In 
case of any such aggressiou or in case 
of any threat or danger of such aggres- 
sion the Council shall advise upon the 
means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled.” 

That’s all there is. One dissenting 
vote in the Council—and there is no 
armed intervention. The casting of 
such a vote would not, as some contend, 
sully our national honor, for the Cove- 
nant expressly provides for such an 
action. This, after all other means, 
such as arbitration and boycotting, have 
proved ineffectual. . . . There is the 
sum of $25,000 in cash awaiting the 
man who first can satisfy a jury of 
Republicans that Article X or the whole 
Covenant would abridge the sovereignty 
of America and force our soldiers to 
fight in foreign wars should the United 
States join the League. Proof must be 
submitted in writing. . . . Address 
Chairmen George White and Will H. 
Hays, respectively of the Democratic 
and Republican National Committees, 
1% East Forty-first Street, New York 
City. . ... Up to the hour of going to 
press, the money was still safe. . 

x « x * * * 

To view the whole subject broadly, 
we believe that the entrance of the 
United States into the League does not 
involve dangerous entanglements but, 
rather, beneficial privileges not the least 
of which would be a powerful stimulus *‘ 
to foreign trade; that the entrance of 
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the United States into the existing 
League is being fought by the leaders of 
the opposition in an attempt to further 
the ends of party politics instead of to 
register honest doubts ; that if the exist- 
ing League had been functioning in 
1914, so that Germany might have 
known she would have all the great 
powers on her back in an instant if she 
Jaunched her war of aggression on the 
flimsy pretext which she made use 
of, there would have been no war; 
that Germany herself is most anxious to 
see us stay out of the existing League, 
and that it is the duty of the United 
States to be in the forefront, setting the 
example, in a movement which is un- 
questionably the greatest single force 
for the prevention of wanton slaying 
which the world has experienced since 
the dawn of the Christian Era. 


Some will hold us to be mistaken in 
our views; others, agreeing, may hold 
that our only mistake lies in declaring 
the views in these columns. Yet, be- 
cause we are sure that our readers are 
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of a mental caliber which permits of 
their “respectine-'".a°™ sincere belief, 
whether they personally agree with..it 
or not, we dare to frankly register our 
confidence. in tangible form for all to 
see. It requires a certain amount of 
courage, but the question is one which 
will not be exceeded in importance for 
many years to come, and justifies the 
breaking of rules and precedents. The 
only way to get anything worth having 
is to fight for it. And—one last word 
for those who are still unconvinced that 
politics is not our game: Consider the 
past record of The Reporter, and its 
often expressed opinion of partisan pol- 
itics in affairs of national importance. 
It is to condemn the introduction of 
party feeling into the present affair that 
we now speak. If still uncon- 
vinced, turn to The ReEporTER of 
August 4, 1919, more than a year ago, » 
at which time we had no idea thts mat- 
ter would ever become a campaign is- 
sue, and on page 9 you will find many 
of the sentences incorporated in the 
present remarks. 
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FROM OUR OWN FRONT 
PORCH 


Much election material in The Re- 
PORTER this week, but, we reiterate, no 
politics. However, since election comes 
but once a year, here is a little more, not 
about the League this time, but about a 
matter of duty. 

As we view it, perched on our own 
parched, arid porch, there is no little 
discontent this year, and some of it 
happens to be manifesing itself in a 
peculiarly nasty and lamentable form. 
We refer to the expressed intention of 
many to either refrain from voting, or 
else to vote the Socialist ticket as a 
“protest.” 

Were the franchise suddenly to be 
extended to six-year-old children, one 
could not expect to hear of more in- 
fantile conduct. 

Please remember this, before you 
throw your vote away. If you are a 
Socialist and a sincere believer in what 
the Socialist Party teaches and would 
practise if in control of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, then by all 
means vote the Socialist ticket. It is 
your duty to yourself and your country 
to thus express your views through the 
medium of the ballot. If, however, you 
are not normally a Socialist but intend 
to vote as a Socialist merely as a “pro- 
test,” bear in mind the fact that Eugene 
V. Debs, the Socialist candidate, cannot 
leave the Atlanta penitentiary to serve 
as President if elected, and that the 
effect would be just the same as though 
you did not vote at all. 

If you do not intend to vote at all, you 
’ are bound to remain silent for the next 
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four years when criticisms of the next 
Administration, if any, come up wher- 
ever you happen to be. In other words, 
if you refuse to state what you desire 
in the way of government, you have 
no kick coming, no matter what vou 
get. It is not that your one vote can 
change the result. It is the votes 
of thousands of others like you who 
stay away from the polls and then 
wail about the kind of executives 
we have. It is highly desirable that we 
have the fullest expression of the senti- 
ment of the entire country, whatever 
that sentiment may prove to be. Hav- 
ing once exercised your voice by means 
of your vote, you are then entitled to 
say something further if things don’t go 
to suit you. Otherwise, you stand in 
the position, politically, of minors, con- 
victs, inmates of insane asylums and 
foreigners who have neglected to take 
out naturalization papers. You’re no 
citizen. 


We would give much to have had 
those who intend to remain at home on 
Election Day with us when we went to 
register. The spectacle of a man of 
eighty-five, partially a cripple, being 
brought in a wheelchair to put himself 
on record for the coming election would 
have been a splendid example. In no 
“second childhood” was he, either. His 
body was feeble, but his mind was still 
vigorous and active, and he will vote 
intelligently—we don’t know for whom. 
Many of our readers doubtless saw 
similar examples. That old man, and 
others like him, ought to be encouraged 
to keep on as long as he is able. Fun- 
damentally we don’t care whom or what 
he votes for; the point is that he is out 
and on the job, doing his duty as he 
sees it. 


So, if you don’t like the way things 
are going, and “want a change,” go and 
say so at the polls. And if you don’t 
want a change, go and say that. But 
if you don’t vote, don’t say it after 
election, when it will be too late. 


The man who deliberately disen-. 
franchises himself in a spirit of discon- 
tent is a lightweight. His voice after 
election has as much significance as the > 
sweet twittering of the dicky-birds. 
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SHELDRICK RESIGNS TO GO 
WITH D. A. HIMADI 

_ Richard Sheldrick, for fifteen years 

with the Kalbfleisch Corporation where 

he held the offices of secretary, direc- 

tor and sales manager, has resigned 

from that corporation to associate him- 


self with D. A. Himadi under the cor- 
porate name of D. A. Himadi & Co., 
Inc., of which company he is vice- 
president. 

D. A. Himadi, the president of the 
new company, has for many years been 
prominently identified with the chemical 
and dyestuff industries and is well 
known therein. Mr. Himadi is also 
president of the Lodi Trust Company, 
or LodiyN. J. 

The company will, for the present, 
confine their activities to a general busi- 
ness in chemicals and dyestuffs as com- 
mission merchants and manufacturers’ 
agents with offices in the Himadi build- 
ing, Lodi, N. J., and at 51-53 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 
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BADISCHE SHOWS 1919 PROF- 
ITS; DEPLORES COAL 
SHORTAGE 
The annual report of the Badische 
Anilin-und-Soda Fabrik for 1919 
shows net profit of 292,468,739 marks 
(40,604,423 marks in 1918), distributed 

as follows: 


Ordinary reserve ....... M. 1,351,252 
Extraordinary reserve... 3,000,000 
Welfare work.......... 3,000,000 
Dividend, 18 per cent... 16,200,000 
Royalties to managers... 3,005,799 
Carried forward '). 3325; 2,911,688 

PPOLAL Eto ee he cae 29,468,739 


The report refers to the shortage of 
coal, which, in November, 1918, the 
month in which the armistice was 
signed, forced the works at Ludwig- 
shafen and Oppan to close, resuming 
operations in part in June, 1919. Ow- 
ing. to political troubles only a small 
part of the Merseburg works were in 
operation. The favorable financial 
showing under unfavorable conditions 
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was due to the increase in the value of 
stocks of dyestuff on hand during the 
last months of the fiscal year, an ad- 
vance that exceeded all expectations 
and enabled the dyestuffs not affected 
by the peace treaty to be sold for ex- 
port at a good profit. 

The report further states: ‘“Unfor- 
tunately, toward the close of the year 
the coal shortage forced a temporary 
closing of the Ludwigshafen works with 
exception of the part producing acids 
for the manufacture of nitrogen. The 
advance in the cost of labor and ma- 
terial has increased the cost of the ad- 
dition being made to the Merseburg 
works, which, in the absence of unex- 
pected events, it is hoped will be in op- 
eration in part during the current year. 
Our interest in an early recession of 
prices is all the greater as a further ad- 
vance in the sale prices of certain prod- 
ucts by reason of any increase in the 
cost of production of manufacture will 
cause difficulties both at home and 
abroad. In spite of the favorable out- 
look for business it is not believed that 
prices will continue to advance.” 


CHINESE HAVE OWN IDEAS 
ABOUT COLORS 


The fact that the Chinese give evi- 
dence of decided ideas of their own as 
to the use of colors in materials, wrap- 
pings, and poster advertising, was re- 
cently commented upon in The Cincin- 
nattan. Such prejudices have been 
known to cause a Chinese customer to 
change his patronage merely because of 
the coloring of packing paper used. 
Though no definite rule can be applied 
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to all commercial uses of color, it can 
be generally said that gold, yellow, red, 
bright brown, purple, and certain shades 
of pink are good colors. Gold is a dig- 
nified color, red the color of good for- 
tune. Imperial yellow is good for rugs, 
carpets, and curtains. White and blue 
are mourning and should be avoided as 
well as green, which is associated with 
misfortune. The designing of posters 
and advertising matter should always 
be handled by agencies in China who 
are familiar with the tastes and preju- 
dices of the communities involved. 


AUGUST EXPORTS OF DYES 
AND DYESTUFFS FROM 
UNITED STATES 





Prepared by the Statistical Division, 
Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 


Dyes and dyestuffs exported from 
the United States to the various 
countries during August, 1920, 
amounted to $2,111,095, of which $1,- 
151,196 worth were aniline dyes and 
$336,718 worth was logwood extract. 
China was by far the largest import- 
er of these goods, the trade being 
valued at $547,311. Exports to Eng- 
land amounted to $318,332. The 
value of the exports of dyes and dye- 
stuffs to the various countries from 
the United States during August, 
1920, is shown in the following table: 


Log- 
Aniline wood All 

Countries Dyes Extract Other 
Belgium $73,765 $4,557 $9,000 
Denmark 1,749 1,553 664 
Pintaned eo, 2,060 Byars! ae 
Frances £158). ae 57,581 19,756 
Greece, V.c8.. 7,848 tr: 4,088 
eet ae ery 46,989 88,969 9,697 
Netherlands . 416 8,069 940 
WOrway meses 1,644 eke TaEe 
Portugal .... 9,746 3,000 10,424 
Spates .esenes 4,748 4,670 19,329 
Sweden ... 27,857 ae 290 
Switzerland 2,860 3,462 3,500 
Turkey in 

Europe 3,500 Apis es 
England 41,617 130,759 145,956 
Scotland 8: 1,400 14,507 


Br. Honduras. my. er 18 
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Canada yo... 96,957 
Costa Rica ..w: ey 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Nicaragua 
Panatmnay:'s . « oe 
Salvador .... 1,100 
£1 sas 99,957 
Newfoundland 

& Labrador 
Trinidad and 

Tobago ... 17 
StrparedIe . 3,873 
Dominican 

Republic 1,338 
Argentina 81,931 
Brazilt/ wand. 41,045 
Chiilee cles 4.700 
Colombia ..:.. 6 
Ecuador 1,977 
Br. Guiana .. eer 9 
Retiro Sr cits we pel tjo03 
Usigisy you. 3.291 
Venezuela ... 1,742 
Cama 2602.) 366,893 

- Br. India 77,935 

Straits 

Settlements 240 
Dutch East 

Indies, «2. 4. 1,060 
French Indo 

China 9,400 
Hongkong 71,916 
Pee unaere = 33,454 
Turkey in 

Asia SUR. 4 
Australia Ew 
N. Zealand 379 
Philippine Is. 5,800 
Br. So. Africa ‘ 
Br HE. . Africa 
| a 1 ee 2,684 

Total 
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‘17,747 «78,756 = MARKET FOR U. S. DYES IN 
580 WESTERN GREECE 

A There is at present a market for a 

30 limited quantity of dyestuffs among 

_ 1,245 manufacturers of knitted goods, in 

13 Cee Western Greece and in the weaving of 

428 5,664 rugs of a very high quality produced on 

hand-operated looms in the southern 

1,555 part of the Patras district, according to 

. U? SConsul George R: Styles: It is 

ies na estimated that these two branches of 

; the textile industry in Western Greece 

will require dyes to the value of about 

49.974 ~=— $1,000,000 during the year beginning 

1,453 14.492 about July, 1920. Because of the lack 

As 627 of proper and reasonable priced dye 

100 870 material considerable quantities of wool 

50 100 are now being exported from Western 

vies 9 Greece, which prior to the war was 

145 130 practically all converted into knit goods 

*: se and floor coverings of an exceptionally 

84 180,334 high class. 

34.956 During the last two years the supply 

of dyestuffs for Western Greece has 

159 been imported exclusively from Eng- 

land, with the possible exception of 1 

or 2 tons of German dyes which came 

through Switzerland. The colors most 

tees desired are black, navy blue, brown, red, 

‘++ 28,474 green, and orange. Prices range from 

aos 8,744 about $8 to $12 per kilo (2.2046 pounds 

Are me avoirdupois), or from about $3.62 to 

3.510 131g 5-45 per pound. Greek importers de- 

ay "i158 ~«sire to receive quotations of prices, to- 

1,985 gether with special instructions as to 

2197 how American. dyes should be used. 

650 All literature and correspondence 


.. ..$1,151,196 $336,718 $623,181 


should preferably be in French, unless 
the Greek language is used, or it is 
known that the dealer understands Eng- 
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lish. The terms desired by importers 
of dyes in the Patras district are cash 
against documents at Patras, but many 
American firms are now receiving from 
30 to 40 per cent paid in New York 
against shipping documents, leaving the 
balance to be collected on the presenta- 
tion of the documents at port of arrival 
in Greece. 

A list of dealers in dyes, drugs, and 
chemicals, and also of commission 
agents, in Patras and other points in 
Greece can be obtained from the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, or its district and co-operative 
offices, by referring to file No. N. E. 
5001. 


SERBIANS TAKE OVER LOCAL 
GERMAN DYE PLANTS 


Serbian pre-war trade in aniline dyes 
was controlled by the German concerns 
Bayer Anilin Fabriken and the Cassel 
Anilin Fabriken, as they are known 
locally. These companies maintained a 
stock in Belgrade and sold to the vari- 
ous home industries, such as the weav- 
ers of Pirot rugs, in small quantities, 
usually a few kilos at a time. The dis- 
tribution of this stock to the consumers 
was invariably made by parcel post 
against cash payments. The stocks of 
these two German firms have been 
taken over by a Serbian company, 
Tanaskovitch & Bogdanovitch, of Bel- 
grade, who have a practical monopoly 
of the trade for the time being. 

A list of firms in Jugoslavia inter- 
ested in the importation of aniline dyes 
can be obtained from the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its 
district and co-operative offices by re- 
ferring to file NE-3001. 


It is estimated by some authorities 
that the dyestuff manufacturers are op- 
erating at 50 per cent. 
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JAPANESE WOULD EXPORT 
COTTON YARNS 


One of the arguments advanced by 
those urging the lifting of the ban on 
the exportation of cotton yarns from 
Japan is that the enforcement of the 
present regulations helps to maintain 
the adverse trade balance. This is sub- 
stantiated by the fact that during the 
second half of 1919 the spinning mills 
in Japan consumed about 457,7750,000 
pounds of ginned cotton, 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTU- 
NITIES 


Names and addresses of any of the 
firms mentioned below may be obtained 
by direct application to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which compiled the list, or any 
of its district and co-operative offices. 
The Bureau does not furnish credit rat- 
ings or assume responsibility as to the 
standing of foreign inquirers. Applica- 
tions for particulars should refer to 
opportunity numbers; and in case in- 
formation is desired regarding more 
than one, inquiries, should be made on 
separate sheets. 


33864.—A merchant in France de- 
sires the agency for textile fabrics, espe- 
cially cotton. Correspondence should 
be in French. 

—_—O—= 

33878.—A commission agent in 
Spain wishes to establish commercial 
relations with manufacturers of -men’s 
and women’s hosiery. No reference 
offered. 

—O-—- 


33883.—Textiles and all classes of 
fabrics are desired by a manufacturer’s 
representative in Spain. Correspon- 
dence should be in Spanish. Reference. 
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33747.—_A commercial agent in Italv 
desires to purchase and secure an 
agency for the sale of aniline colors, 
tartar, stationery, paper, electric fix- 
tures, and chemical products. Quota- 
tions should be given c. i. f. Genoa. 


Payment to be made through American 
banks. 


Italian, Spanish, or French.  Refer- 
ences. 
—_—O—- 
33791—A general merchant in the 





British West Indies desires to secure 

samples of textiles, flour, grains, lard, 

and provisions, with a view to accepting 

agencies. No reference offered. 
—O— 

33874.—A commercial agent in Aus- 
tralia, with representative in America, 
desires to purchase motor cars, cut 
glassware, furniture, silks for shirtings, 
silk hosiery, and novelties. References. 

-——0— 

33717.—The representative of a com- 
pany in India is in the United States 
and desires to secure an agency and pur- 
chase iron and steel products, brass and 
copper sheets, hosiery, paints and dye- 
stuffs. Reference. 

—_—O— 

33715.—The representative of a firm 
in New Zealand is in the United States 
for a short time for the purpose of se- 
curing agencies for the sale of shoes, 
textiles, and leather. Reference. 

—O— 

33844.—A commercial representative 
in Spain desires to be placed in com- 
munication with manufacturers with a 
view to securing an agency for the sale 


Correspondence should be in - 
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of short hose and stockings. No refer- 
ence offered. 


-——O-—- 


33846.—A commercial agent in the 
Maltese Islands desires to secure the 
representation of manufacturers and 
exporters for the sale of textiles and 
provisions. Reference. 

a} 
_83755.—A mercantile company in 
England desires to secure an agency for 
the sale throughout Europe and also to 
purchase on own account hosiery of 
cotton, isle, artificial silk, and pure 
sulk. Reference. 

On 

33881.—The representative of a firm 
in Australia is in the United States, and 
desires to secure an agency for the sale 
in Australia of dry goods, textiles, un- 
derwear, hosiery, and toweling and 
towels. References. 

—_OQO—- 

33797.—A broker in the British West 
Indies desires to secure agencies for 
the sale of confectionery, hosiery, shirts, 
collars, shoes, ribbons, thread, etc. 
Samples are requested. No reference 
offered. 

0 

33862.—A mercantile establishment 
in Switzerland desires all kinds of cot- 
ton yarns, single and double. Quota- 
tions should be c. i. f. European ports. 
Correspondence may be in English. 

—_O— 

33866.—A commercial agent in Bra- 
zil desires to represent firms exporting 
industrial and pharmaceutical chemi- 
cals, drugs, dyes, and rubber goods. 
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(;00d packing is essential. (Quotations 
should be given c. i. f. Brazilian port or 
f. 0. b. American port. Terms: 60 and 
90 days’ draft. Correspondence may be 
in English. References. 

—_O— 


33842.—A merchant from Porto 


Rico is in the United States and desires. 


to secure an agency for the sale of fer- 
tilizers, plantation supplies, sugar bags, 
hardware, corrugated iron roofing, wire 
nails, food products, cotton goods, rope, 
twine, paper bags, and refined sugar. 
Reference. 

—_O-— 

33860.—A commission agent in India 
desires to represent firms exporting sta- 
tionery, hosiery, cotton and woolen 
piece goods, and sundries. Quotations 
should be given c. i. f. Indian port. 
Terms: Drafts to be drawn at 30 days’ 


sight, documents against payment. 
Reference. 

—O-— 
33861—An agency in England 


wishes to represent manufacturers for 

the sale in Asia of boots and shoes, 

hosiery, and other lines exported there- 

to prior to the war. Quotations should 

be given f. o. b. American ports. Terms: 

Cash against documents. References. 
—-O-—— 

33718.—A merchant in Spain desires 
to secure an agency for the sale of tex- 
tiles, rubber goods, leather, toys, office 
supplies, novelties, cheap jewelry, glass, 
paper, buttons, and food products. Quo- 
tations should be given c. 1. f. Spanish 
port. Correspondence should be in 
Spanish. References. 

—O— 

33725.—An agency is desired by a 
merchant in Italy for the sale of stock- 
ings and socks, boots and shoes, corsets, 
patent medicines, food conserves, chem- 
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ical products, hides and skins, sewing 
machines, typewriters, needles, hard- 
ware, kitchen and general utensils, fur- 
niture, lumber, electrical supplies and 
automobiles. 

—O— 


33779.—An_ old-established firm of 
manufacturers’ representatives in Eng- 
land, with branches distributed through- 
out Europe and Asia, desires to secure 
the sole agency for the sale of all grades 
of boots and shoes, hosiery, shirts, col- 
lars, hardware or any merchandise 
which will find a market in that part of 
the world. No reference offered. 

—O-—- 

33796.—A firm of wholesale dealers 
in India desires to purchase engines, 
motors, automobiles, sawmills. electric 
fans, motor sycles, cutlery and crock- 
ery, lamps and glassware, cotton, silk, 
and woolen piece goods, watches and 
clocks, stationery, paper, ‘pencils, toilet 
articles, and traveling requisites. Ref- 
erences. 

——O-— 


33819.—An American firm which is 
the representative of a manufacturer’s 
agent in Colombia desires to get into 
communication with firms for the sale 
in that country of elastic webbing, lace, 
and embroidery, palm beach suits, s/s, 
woolens, textiles of all kinds, hosiery, 
and underwear (balbriggans). 

ar ‘ 

33571.—An importer of industrial 
supplies in Italy desires commercial re- 
lations with American manufacturers of 
mdustrial chenucals, products, and sup- 
fies used in the manufacture of cotton, 
wool, paper, and glass; and such prod- 
ucts as are used in tanneries, soap 
works, and electrical and insulating 
establishments. No references offered. 
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.83722.—A firm of importers in India 
desires. to secure an agency for the 
sale of hardware of all kinds, wire 
goods, vises, anvils, files, tool and spring 
steel, mill, cotton gin, and_ railway 
stores, enameled ware, metals, mild steel 
bars, plates, angles, and beams, glass- 
ware, boots and shoes, brass and copper 
sheets and rods, pipes and piping, boiler 
fittings, and chemicals and sizing ma- 





terials. Reference. 
-——-{}— 
33856.——An importer in Egypt de- 


sires to secure an agency for the sale 
of textiles of all sorts, leather goods, 
accessories for the boot and shoe trade, 
wooden heels, tacks, oils, paints, food 
products, toilet requisites such as safety 
razors, shaving brushes and_ strops; 
glassware, cutlery, and stationery re- 
quisites. Quotations should. be given 
c. i. f. Egyptian port, or f. o. b. Ameri- 
cau port or factory. Payment to be 


made against documents. References. 
—O— 
33872.—An export agency in 


America, with representatives in Aus- 
tralia and Japan, desires commercial 
relations with manufacturers who will 
grant sole selling rights for their prod- 
ucts in either of these countries. Lines 
desired for Australia are: Silk hosiery, 
silk and cotton piece goods, cotton duck, 
writing paper, umbrella sticks, women’s 
high-grade shoes, corsets, wearing ap- 
parel, vacuum cleaners, and _ other 
household labor-saving devices. For 
Japan: Men’s hats and underwear, and 
2zll articles of apparel for men and chil- 
dren. Reference. 
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NEW ENGLAND NOTES 
(From our local correspondent. ) 


Allied Dyes & Chemicals, Inc., are | 
preparing to assemble all their exect- 
tives under one roof. It is rumored 
that the General Chemical Company 
building would be desirable. 

—0— 

It is said that the employees at the 
Slater Mills at Webster, Mass., have 
accepted a 15 per cent reduction in 
wages rather than have the mill closed. 

—O-— 

It is also said that the employees of 
the Lawrence Manufacturing Company 
suggested a reduction of 15 per cent in 
wages in order that the mill continue 
operating, but the officials deemed it 
advisable to close the mill for the pres- 
ent. 

A few of the Boston dyestuff dealers 
have called in their salesman from their 
territories, owing to the extremely quiet 
conditions. 

—_O-— 


Mr. McKenzie has resigned his po- 
sition as dyer for the Hampton Com- 
pany, Easthampton, Mass. 

—_—0O-— 


John Stevenson, of the United Indigo 
& Chemical Company, Boston, 1s a 
daddy now, to a new little daughter. 

—_-O-— 

Mr. Bower, of Jennings & Company, 
Boston, has just returned from his va- 
cation. 

—_—O0-——_ 
We are interested to note that J. R. 
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Smith’s son at Yale has some of his 
father’s pep. He is proving it on the 
footbald field. 

—O— 

S. R. Stoettner, vice-president of the 
Atlantic Dyestuff Company, is at pres- 
ent on his honeymoon. We congratulate 
him. 


Dye-a-Grams 
W. J. Bryan assures us that he’s still 
a Democrat. Mention Cox and he’s a 
“still” Democrat. 
ah ee 


At the Chemical Show the Lamie 
Chemical Company had an exhibit of 
Reds that would make a Bolshevik 
jealous! 

—_O-— 


A number of people not knowing they 
were looking at dye manufacturers’ dis- 
plays might well have thought some- 
thing else, considering the exhibits of 
Tinker Toys, American Beauties, and 
the Art Museum—to say nothing of the 
varicolored pills and the moving pic- 
ture film. 

—0O-- 


Ed Gross went to Canada for an ex- 
tended trip—and spent most of it in 
Detroit. 
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“Chemco” would be a good name for 
moonshine as well as dyestuffs. Either 
way you take it it’s bound to leave a 
stain. 


Ew 
We have the dyestuff industry to 
thank for a lot—but the day is gone 
when we could thank it for a house and 
lot ! 
—O-~ 
The kn‘tting mill that failed must 
have run a dye-house with a knitting 
mill on the side, if what they owed for 
dyestuffs is any criterion. 
——_O-— 
The president of Aniline Sales Cor- 
poration looked better seated in an 
office chair than in a Ford taxi! 


—}— 

The dvers who gaily ask the dyestuft 
salesmen if Benzo Purpurine is fast to 
acid are kidding themselves worse than 
the salesmen! 

—-O—-—- 


We often make a hit—oh, yes!—as 
is evidenced by those who take the Dye- 
A-Grams personally. . But the reason 
we do is because someone happens to 
get in the way. 

—O-— 

One might think New York City were 
the world, if he took a landscape view 
of the town from the forty-first floor 
of the Woolworth building. No won- 
der The ReErorTER gives vent to so 
many lofty sentiments ! 


—Oo— 

Mr. Keating of the Newport com- 
pany has recollections, we'll venture, of 
Greenwich Village and Kelly’s Tool 
Works! © 
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“STOP STOP” OR“GO GO"? 


What Will the Traffic Signal Say to the Dye Industry This 
Winter at the Crossing of Senate Boulevard and Progress Street? 


The vote-getters and the goat-get- 

ters have ceased to importune us 
and have gone their separate ways in 
peace; both the factionists and the fic- 
tionists have at length subsided, and 
there is quiet in the land. The blare of 
the tin trumpet is but a faint echo, some 
of the “interests” have lost much of 
their interest in the proceedings, the sole 
remaining leather-lunged ward heelers 
have been shooed away at last ; the ora- 
tions and the gyrations, the shifts and 
the ruses, the charges and the counter- 
charges, and, in short, all the various 
factors which increase the temptation 
to pronounce the word “campaign” 
with the accent coming down heavily on 
the second syllable, have ceased to be 
matters of moment except to the suc- 
cessful candidates. It was fun while 
it lasted, despite the unwonted lack of 
sustained intensity, but now that it’s 
all over— 

Perhaps the Senate can settle down 
to business sufficiently to take care 
of same of the legislation which has 
been pending for the past year or 
so. Yes, Discerning Reader, we refer 


| is all over—even the shouting. 


somewhat particularly to the Dye bill. 
More than a year ago the Senate re- 
ceived the Dye bill into its keeping. It 
is still keeping it. Of course, our Solons 
have not been in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington—not officially, at least—for 
some months past, and there yet re- 
mains a little more than another month 
before they will be back at their desks 
in the Senate Chamber, Jnder the 
rules of football, the time consumed 
by interruptions is deducted from the 
total time of the game, so that the play- 
ers are always assured of just so many 
minutes in which to battle. Looking at 
the performance in this light, the Sen- 
ate wins out easily on elapsed time 
against the charge that it has had this 
vital and necessary measure in its pos. 
session over a year without taking any 
final action; not counting the “time 
out,’ there has been much less than a 
vear of actual debating time in which 
to pass or reject the bill. 
Unfortunately, however, Fate or 
Destiny or whatever you please to call 
it does not recognize any rules of this 
sort, but keeps on plaving the game 
twenty-four hours in every day, re- 
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gardless. Germany has not been taking 
“time out” for any American political 
doings, nor can the ground lost in this 
way ever be recovered. Every month 


which passes without the establishment 
of a fixed policy of adequate protection 
for the dve industry relentlessly in- 
creases the handicap which it must 
carry in its determined struggle to 
achieve absolute independence. And 
every passing month postpones by just 
that length of time the hour when the 
textile industries, under the necessity of 
geting a wide variety of dyes from 
somewhere, can realize that the borders 
of this country need never again be 
crossed in war or in peace, unless they 
of their own free will elect to do so. 
True, we are past the possibility of 


having to wear undyed clothing, as was 


once feared for a short while, but no 
one will deny that lack of ability to 
obtain the full range of fancy shades 
for all fabrics which the public de- 
mands would, in the long run, mate- 
rially affect the total quantity of goods 
sold. And finally, every month with- 
out anything done to stabilize the in- 
dustry delays the hour when that self- 
same public can feel that America is as 
well able to take care of herself imme- 
diately, in case of “external aggression” 
as any country in the world. The mere 
possession of a vast potential source of 
war explosives and poison gases would 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
be sufficient to avoid the necessity of 
using it. Such sentiments sound very 
terrible to the pacifists, no doubt, but it 
is these who are quickest to forget that 
lack of military strength is the most 
certain way to send their ideals some 
day crashing to the ground. 

Think of it! Six months absolutely 
thrown away, with enough votes in the 
Senate to pass the measure and but a 
few hours of actual debate necessary 
to settle the matter once and for all. 
Those who engineered its shelving until 
December have more to answer for than 
thev themselves perhaps realize. It vir- 
tually amounts to putting the country 
in jeopardy. Granted that it was per- 
fectly right and proper for the mem- 
bers of Congress to absent themselves 
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while the campaign was on, there was 
not the shadow of an excuse for failing 
to take action before adjourning. 
Granted that there is no immediate 


danger of a war, since F:urope has had 
enough of that sort of recreation for 
the time being and is in far too impov- 
erished a condition to think of such a 
thing even though the desire were there, 
our public servants nevertheless had no 
right to delay in any way our uninter- 
rupted progress toward complete pre- 
paredness. The servant problem, one 
may well be led to conclude, is by no 
means confined solely to the home- 
owners of the nation. 

All are familiar with the revolving 
“Stop Stop,” “Go Go” signs employed 
by the traffic police. Imagine, if you 
can, a traffic officer holding up a stream 


‘of vehicles for half an hour or so while 


he fiddles nervously with his signal, un- 
certain whether to turn it or not. The 
Dye bill was allowed to cross House 
Avenue at the intersection of Progress 
Street after a merely normal delay. 
But when it slowed down on approach- 
ing Senate Boulevard the “Stop Stop” 
side of the sign was turned smartly 
around in its face by Officer Thomas, 
while a long procession of political 
trucks was given the right of way. Just 
how soon the industry may see the ex- 
pected “Go Go” which will enable it to 
slip into high speed, is still a matter of 
long and ardent debate in many an 
office. . 

It was certainly no secret that the 
Senate began to display signs of ex- 
treme nervousness early last spring, 
when talk of the coming conventions 
first commenced to fill the air, and to 
seek by every means in its power to ad- 
journ until after election, thereby avoid- 
ing roll-calls and the public recording of 
votes on delicate questions. As to 
whether the Dye bill was considered to 
belong in this category or not, opinions 
differ, witha majority, possibly, in 
favor of the view that it was not. It 
was well known that it could have been 
passed, and a certain element was deter- 
minedly averse to having it brought to 
a vote, although realizing full well that 
it must be brought to a vote anyway, 
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later on. It was likewise well known 
that six months additional delay would 
greatly please a nation once supreme in 
the dye field and hopeful of some day 
regaining its lost laurels. And the only 
persons who deny that there was a pow- 
erful German lobby working against 
the Dye bill in Washington are the par- 
ticipants therein. 

In other words, man knows that he 
must die sometime, but he is thankful 
to be able to postpone the day as far as 
possible. Every little bit helps. The 
war is long since over, even though 
peace on paper has not yet been con- 
cluded, and, realizing that Germany 
must get her important industries going 
again if she is not to become a drag on 
the rest of the world, no one save a few 
fanatics begrudges her a fair share of 
world trade in dyes. But not at the ex- 
pense of the Ameircan dye industry. 
After the American industry has been 
protected, let her get what she is able, 
here or elsewhere. That’s not only 
business, but Christianity as well. In 
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days gone by, Germany would have 
been dismembered long ago, kicked 
about and generally mauled to death by 
every nation, great and small, which 
took part in the war against her. Even 
now, had it not been for the views of 
the United States, she might have suf- 
fered far worse in punishment for her 
attempt to get away with her Attilla 
program. Germany has no-cause to 
complain of inhuman treatment; she is 
receiving a great deal more than justice 
according to the old law of an eye for 
an eye. 

Without trying to reawaken former 
hatreds, let it be remembered that Ger- 
many has not abandoned her commer- 
cial intrigues and schemings, and that 
most of the opposition to adequate pro- 
tection for the American dye industry 
can be traced directly or indirectly to 
German origin. There is no use in cry- 
ing “Unclean!” and adopting a hypo- 
“ritical attitude; the thing is to play the 
game ourselves. The presentation of a 

(Concluded on page 12.) 
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PREPARATIONS—FOR WHAT? 


Whether or not Germany is about 
to launch her supreme effort to re- 
capture the dye markets which she 
formerly supplied, including our own, 
is the question following on the heels 
of the announcement that she has 
just placed in force a decree prac- 
tically socializing the production of 
coal-tar products. United States Gov- 
ernment officials differ, one group 
seeing in it the beginning of a con- 
certed movement, in which the -Ger- 
man nation as a whole will be asked 
to participate directly or indirectly, 
while another group believes that the 
measure has been adopted to take 
care of the coal deliveries which Ger- 
many is required to make in accord- 
ance with the reparations provisions 
of the Peace Treaty. 


At all events, complete control of 
the distribution of raw materials for 
refining coal tar is given by the de- 
cree to a-union representing all 
branches of the industry. Employ- 
ers and employed in the produc- 
tion, refining, trade and distributing 
branches of the industry are repre- 
sented in equal numbers, while the 
Government, through the Minister of 
Economics, is empowered to protest 
against such decisions as seem con- 
trary to public welfare. 

Regulation of the coal-tar trade and 
economic questions concerning crude 
coal tar are placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of this union, as well as the su- 
pervision of exports and imports and 
price-fixing. Reduction of the im- 
portation of raw products for the pur- 
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pose of maintaining high prices in 
Germany is strictly forbidden. Pro- 
ducers of crude coal tar are required 
to turn the entire amount of their 
output directly to refineries, and con- 
tracts in violation of this provision 
are declared null. The employment 
of crude tar except under the terms 
of the decree is made punishable by 
a fine of no more than 100,000 marks 
and five years’ imprisonment. 


Whatever the ultimate object may: 


be, the decree looks like business, and 
it may be pointed out that whether 
Germany has the direct question of 
her dye trade in view or not, this 
measure could not be better calcu- 
lated to further her cause along these 
lines had it been expressly designed 
for the purpose. That being the case, 
it does not greatly matter if the mere 
securing of control of all connected 
industries for coal reparations pur- 
poses happens to be her more imme- 
diate objective. 

Those who state that Germany will 
not again hold her dominant position, 
state truly. But they usually leave 
out the important qualifying clause, 
‘if the American dye industry can 
receive its necessary start.’ Prob- 
ably the speakers in a majority of 
cases mean this, forgetting that their 
words would certainly be quoted by 
opponents of the Dye bill as meaning 
that we already hold the whip hand. 
These things must always be thought 
of, and the final moments of Sena- 
torial debate over the bill should be 
lesson enough in the manner in which 
capital can be and is manufactured 
by the other side. 

When the Germans start to organ- 
ize for anything, they do it efficiently 
and well. It happens to be Germany’s 
particular specialty; she can more 
than make up in efficiency whatever 
she may lack in brilliancy and origi. 
nality, as the world has good reas¢n 
to know, and again let it be said that 
the only way to combat her coming 
drive on all dye fronts is, first, by 
ironclad protection and, second, by 
building up a counter-organization 
under cover of this wall. Such meth- 


\ 
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ods as Germany adopts to foster her 
dye industries from within would be 
unthinkable here; and, moreover, so- 
cialization of the coal-tar industries 
is not necessary. A licensing meas- 
ure will be quite sufficient to give us 
what we need in the way of a self- 
contained industry; after that has ex- 
pired we shall be able to take care of 
ourselves. 


In precisely the same way that the 
possession of a well-rounded dye in- 
dustry would give us an adequate ex- 
plosives industry---when we needed 
it—so will Germany’s decree, assum- 
ing it to be designed for the fulfill. 
ment of reparations requirements 
give to her a dye industry ot even 
greater solidarity and efficiency than 
she formerly enjoyed. 

Why continue to take chances with 
a country which we know wants back 
her dye markets and which would, if 
- she could, strangle to-morrow the dye 
industries of every other country? 

How much longer will the Senate, 
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after it reconvenes, dare ignore its 
plain duty to America? And how 
much longer will certain elements of 
the textile industries deliberately 
blind themselves to the consequences 
of renewed German control? 


FORTY NEW FOREIGN MEM- 
BERS FOR T. C. C. A. 


The demand for the American color 
cards is rapidly increasing in foreiga 
countries, inquiries having been re 
ceived by the Textile Color Card As- 
sociation of the United States, Inc, 
from India, China, Japan and Africa. 
Tn tact, the American. cards are arous- 
ing interest in every single branch of 
industry that touches on color, ac- 
cording to Margaret Hayden Rorke, 
managing director of the association, 
who recently stated that forty new 
members have been added, represent- 
ing seven distinct industries distrib- 
uted over eight States and Switzer- 
land. 
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“STOP STOP” OR “GO GO”? 
(Concluded from page 7.) 


solid front throughout the dye making 
and the dye consuming industries will 
convince the Senate in short order, 
when it reconvenes, that the question 
must now be definitely lifted out of pol- 
itics. There will be no choice for it but 
to obey the clearly expressed wish of 
those who have everything at stake. 

It is believed by some that the Dye 
bill will not come up for action in De- 
cember, and indeed there seems to be 
good ground for this belief. Others, 
still more pessimistic, hold the view that 
the whole thing will be left for the 
newly seated Senate to settle after next 
March. This must not and need not 
be allowed, but in our opinion there is 
no good reason to fear any such ex- 
treme stupidity as that. 

The election is over and the various 
parties to the discussion have nothing to 
‘fear, one way or the other. The artifi- 
cially created opposition which suc- 
ceeded in imposing the extra delay last 
spring will not amount to very much, 
particularly if the supporters of the bill 
can be shown that they will be strongly 
upheld by all branches of the manufac- 
turing and consuming industries. 

To the consumers who are still ap- 
prehensive and uncertain in their minds 
let it be said: Once give to the Ameri- 
can dye manufacturers the word “Go!” 
and they will show you something. 

Manufacturers should remember that 
they still have a little more than a month 
before the Senate actually convenes, 
and that during that time they can do 
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much or little to obtain justice. It is to 
be of their own choosing, and we do not 
believe that they need any reminder that 
concerted activity will go a long way 
towards battering down this final ob- 
stacle. 


— eS 


WOODEN CLOGS IN THE DYE- 
HOUSE 


A well-known dyestuff salesman 
who has sold his products to the silk 
industry for a number of years and 
has collected some very interesting 
data for compilation was in confer- 
ence not long ago with the president 
of a large silk-dyeing establishment, 
says the American Silk Journal Part 
of their conversation drifted to the. 
welfare management in this particu- 
lar shop. 

The president said he was dissatis- 
fied with help conditions because 
many of his employees lost consid- 
erable time in being absent on sick 
leave, due to a cold or some other 
ailment derived from it, and he won- 
dered what the cause could be. 

The salesman replied that this was 
one of many dyehouses where the 
employees, from the general superin- 
tendent to the youngest helper, were 
not shod properly while performing 
their duties. 

The flooring of a dyeshop is con- 
crete or some other hard and cold 
substance, and it is not immune from 
dampness and moisture, let alone 
when the helper pulls a plug. Con- 
sequently the floor is always wet and 
sometimes flooded, either with warm 
or boiling water or dye liquor. 

The average man working in this 
class of establishment usually wears 
the oldest pair of shoes that he owns, 
and when the soles are worn off he 
thinks it safe to put on a pair of rub- 
bers. This action of itself is very 
unhealthy, and the way to overcome 
this bad practice is to consider it a 
misdemeanor to the welfare work in 
operation in the plant and to see that 
each individual is properly shod with 
wooden clogs. 

If this action were taken by the 
employer there would be an increase 
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in attendance, the workers would be 
in better health, and consequently in- 
crease the production in the dye- 
house. 


ON DYEING 


It does not happen too frequently 
that the inner strongholds of the color- 
applying fraternity are invaded by a 
commentator so well equipped to de- 
scribe an expersence as the one who 
published anonymously in a recent is- 
sue of the Atlantic Monthly the short 


sketch under the above heading, and — 


for this reason we are certain that our 
readers will derive all the more enter- 
tainment from it. The fact that the 
witty, if pessimistic, writer is a woman 
leads one to wonder whether her opin- 
ions are shared by a majority of her 
sex in these United States, and if so, 
whether she blames the dye manufac- 
turers or, rightly, the proprietors of our 
dyeing and cleaning establishments. 
The article, which appears in that 
department of the publication known as 
“The Contributors’ Club,” follows: 


Men are warned not to read this dis- 
sertation on dyeing. Only women will 
recognize the truth of an experience com- 
mon to our sex. 


Why is it that people who are em- 
ployed in dye-house agencies are in- 
variably confirmed pessimists on all 
questions that touch their own profes- 
sion? Their spirits seem to have been 
subdued to that they work in, to have 
been dipped in the blackest of never- 
fading gloom. Melancholy has marked 
them for her own. Assuredly there 
should be inscribed over the door of the 
dyehouse as over the door of other 
death cells the classic phrase of doom, 
“All hope abandon, ye who enter here.” 

My thesis is that the women employed 
in these mortuary temples have only 
one human trait, which is, that in spite 
of their profession, they do not want to 
dye. In order to prove the truth of this 
conviction, I started forth a few weeks 
ago on an investigating expedition, car- 
rying a large bundle under my arm. 


My package contained clothes, not old 


so much as middle-aged, some being 
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really young, a baby’s coat of spotless 
purity being among the more juvenile 
members of the hand-picked collection. 

Before entering the dyeing establish- 
ment, I paused to look in the cruelly 
deceptive shop-window. It presented a 
gay scene of headless ladies exquisitely 
gowned in every shade of delicate pink, 
blue, yellow, and lavender. A placard 
bore the legend (I use the word ad- 
visedly), “These dresses have all been 
dved.” Almost fearing that my theory 
was to be disproved, I entered and, 
placing my package on the marble 
tombstone of a counter, displayed the 
contents to a woebegone female in 
black. Before I could explain what I 
wished to have done, the sallow sales- 
lady summoned another human vulture 
from a hidden recess, and together they 
looked, with stricken faces, at my arti- 
cles of apparel, shaking their heads 
ominously as I displayed my various 
exhibits. 

“T have brought in a few things to be 
dyed,” I began cheerfully. “Now, this 
little coat—which is perfectly clean, you 
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see—I should like to have dyed light 
blue; this pink chiffon waist. which is a 
trifle soiled, I want to have dyed black; 
the little negligee I want pink, and this 
scarf lavender.” 

While I was talking, the leading lady 
quietly removed the garments from my 
grasp and began rolling them up in the 
bundle again. 

“It is perfectly impossible, madam,” 
she said in a tone of finality. “Your 
things cannot be dyed.” 

“May I ask why not?’ I inquired 
with quiet control. 
most of them white, and many are prac- 
tically new.” 

The undertaker’s assistant now 
stepped forward, and in sepulchral 
tones made these disconnected an- 
nouncements, which sounded like texts 
from a freethinker’s burial service: 

“The infant’s coat has too much 
wool. We do not recommend dyeing 
chiffon. The morning sack’’ [she pro- 
nounced it ‘mourning’] “is made of taf- 
feta, which rots. The gauze scarf 
might possibly take a very dark—” 

But at this moment the tragedy-queen 
broke in. 

“We will take no responsibility even 
about the scarf.” 

The weird sisters had almost finished 
' tying up my bundle again as I feebly 
protested, “But why do you advertise 
dyeing, why do you exhibit these 
dresses in the window, why do you—” 

One of the women held up a warning 
hand. ‘Your garments are not fit to 
dye’ (I blushed for their evil lives) ; 
“we could take no responsibility for the 
result.” 

“But if J am willing to take the re- 
sponsibility,’ I protested in despera- 
tion, tearing open the bundle again, 


“My garments are 
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“how much should I have to pay for 
the experiment?” 

The mutes exchanged a look, and in 
the character of pall-bearers carried the 
corpus vile to some distant cave, 
whence, after a muttered colloquy held 
over the remains, they returned with 
the verdict: 


“The scarf is the only article we are 
willing even to attempt. We are much 
rushed with business.” (The receiving 
vault in which we stood was perfectly 
empty.) ‘We shall have to keep it 
seven weeks, and the only color it can 
take is a brownish-red. Even that we 
do not advise.” 


I almost smiled, they were so true to 
type. I had been waiting for that 
brownish-red suggestion. 

“That will be perfectly lovely,” I said 
hastily ; “and will you please charge the 
scarf and send it when it is finished? I 
have no account here,” I added lightly, 
“but I can give good references.” 

Hark! from the tombs a doleful 
sound. A masculine voice from behind 
the scenes proclaimed, “We never 
charge. It must be paid C.O.D.” 

My saleslady took her cue. “No, we 
never charge, and we cannot tell the ex- 
act cost. It will probably not exceed 
four dollars.” | 

“But the scarf cost only $2.50!” I 
gasped. 

Silence and stony indifference on the 
part of the officiating executive. 

“T think I will take my things some- 
where else,” I announced. And with no 
help this time from the affronted at- 
tendants I made my exit, trailing clouds 
of paper and string as I departed to 
continue my investigations. 

It is unnecessary to recount my ex- 
periences at the five other establish- 
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ments I visited, so similar were my 
reception and dismissal in all. There 
were slight variations on the original 
minor theme: sometimes my test-cases 
had too much woo! in their composi- 
tion, sometimes too much silk; the 
heaviness of their material would cause 
them to shrink, or their flimsiness would 
cause them to dissolve. The fabrics 
seemed doomed to perish if subjected 
even to that arid process known as dry 
cleaning. There were faint glimpses of 
brownish-red on the horizon, but even 
they flickered out, leaving me in utter 
darkness. 


At the sixth and last dyeing estab- 
lishment I investigated, my cynicism 
received a slight setback. After the 
usual preliminary discouragements and 
refusals and whispered consultations, 
the shop-girl, who had not fully devel- 
oped into the usual shop-ghoul, betrayed 
unexpected symptoms of compassion. 
“T tell you what, lady,” she at last con- 
ceded, “there ain’t a thing in your col- 
lection that’s worth coloring; but if vou 
want to leave the bundle at your own 
risk, we'll do the best we can, only 
we're so busy that you can’t get your 
things back for two months.” 


“Very well,” I replied, “I will take 
all risks. I’m very much obliged to you 
- Tor consenting to do something that you 
advertise to do—it is unusual; and I 
will give you my name and address and 
pay C.O.D., if I am still living when 
my things are dyed.” 

I thought I had really found the rare 
establishment that does what it adver- 
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tises to do; and when, at the end of one 
week instead of eight, a letter. came 
bearing the name of my dyehouse, my 
hopes rose high. Was I to hear that 
the firm had undergone conversion and 
would finish my work in a reasonable 
time? Was I to read some message of 
encouragement, ‘“We who are about to 
dye salute you,” or some such appro- 
priate word of cheer? No. The note 
stated that after grave consideration it 
had been decided that the risk in dye- 
ing any of my articles was too great— 
accordingly they were holding my bun- 
dle for further instructions. If I cared 
to have the scarf dyed a brownish-red ~ 
instead of lavender—That day I read 
no more. I saw scarlet—scarlet un- 
tinged with brown. I vowed then the 
act of vengeance I am now perpetrat- 
ing. I would creep up unawares among 
these dyers who lie—and a blow from a 
Contributors’ Club, wielded by an un- 
known hand, should cause these liars to 
dye. 


NITRO, W. VA., TO BE NEW 
DYE CENTER 

The Nitro Products Corporation, 
Nitro, W. Va., has taken the first 
step toward making Nitro a new dye 
center when it commenced operations 
in its intermediate plant on the man- 
ufacture of “H” acid. Within a short 
time it is expected that the produc- 
tion of this essential base for the dye 
industry will reach 4,000 pounds a 
day. 

The Nitro Products Corporation 
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existed under the same name in Sagi- 
naw, Mich., before coming to Nitro. 
About four months ago they took 
‘over a large part of areas B, E and F, 
and started to make alterations in 
the nitrating house, which is now be- 
ing used for the production of H acid. 

The Southern Dyestuffs Corpora- 
tion, an entirely distinct company 
from the Nitro Products Corpora- 
tion, is completing its plans for the 
alterations of the solvent recovery 
buildings they have purchased, and 
expects to start manufacturing opera- 
tions with part of the production of 
the Nitro corporation for its raw ma- 
terials. 


Dye-a-Grams 
A new drama entitled “The Widder 
Weiss,” by Uncle Sam: 
Act 1—Golden Dreams. 
Act 2—100 Per Cent in Thirty 
Days. 
Act 3——The Awakening. 
Act 4—Nothing on the Dollar! 
—_—QO-— 

One way to reduce the high cost of 
living would be for women to play 
Bridget instead of Bridge! 

—O— 

One of our friends at the Chemical 
Exposition stated that, with the coun- 
try dry, life would be lengthened—at 
any rate it will seem longer. 

j ane 

The middleman can tell you why it 

is hard to make both ends meet. 
—_—O— 
What makes a lot of people sore is 


not, so much the politician throwing his 
hat into the ring, as it is his passing it 
around ! 
—_—O— 
Wheat has taken an awful drop—but 
bread doesn’t seem to realize it. 
—O— 
An optimist is one who is waiting to 
buy dyestuffs at pre-war prices. 
—O-— 
"Gene Debs can tell you what it is 
like to be “down” but not “out.” 
—O—- 
Money is not tunlike the tipster: The 
tighter it gets the louder it talks. 


—O— 

Ford reduced the price of Fords. If 
he sold them at what they are worth 
every child could have a rattle! 

-——O— 

One way to break the price of dye- 
stuffs would be to put on the brake. 

tl Ho ids 

There is not much difference between 
the Water Wagon and the Coal Wagon; 
it costs as much to get off one as it does 
to get on the other. 

—o— 

Firms that can’t and never could 
borrow a dollar, are the ones that find 
credit normal. 

—O— 

Coal profiteers have a song entitled, 

“Keep the Home Fires Yearning.” 
—Oo— 

Farmers complain of a car shortage. 
Evidently, then, they don’t call a Ford 
a Car. 

oo 
One who is ill-read is usually “Red.” 
—Oo— 

The profiteers in the dye industry 
must have an idea that we want to be 
like Carnegie—and dye poor! 

—o— 

If you want to be done in oil it is 

not necessary to have your portrait 


painted. oe ca he 


J. H. Neuman, for fifteen years in 
charge of the essential oil department 
of the Chicago branch of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., has 
entered business under the firm name 
of the Ionic Special Products Company. 
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U. S§. LEADS WORLD IN DYE 
PROGRESS; GERMAN CRISIS 
MERELY “POSTPONED,” 
SAYS O. P. HOPKINS 


Official statistics for the fiscal year 
1920 demonstrate that this country has 
been able to keep its trade in chemical 
and allied products very near the high 
mark set during the war despite the loss 
of markets for purely war supplies and 
despite the pressing demands that must 
be met in the domestic market. 


Such is the conclusion reached by 
Mr. O. P.- Hopkins, a well-known stat- 
istician, writing in a recent number 
of the Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry. 

“In almost all lines except muni- 
tions,” he writes, “the exports in 1920 
exceeded in value those in 1918, a fact 
that can be explained in some cases, 
perhaps, by rising prices, but which 
nevertheless warrants the assertion that 
the position has not been weakened. 
These exports, which very greatly ex- 
ceed those of the last normal-pre-war 
year, are made up almost entirely of 
manufactured products. 


“Imports have more than held their 
own and comprise raw and partly-man- 
ufactured products required for further 
advancement by American chemical 
manufacturers. 


“A very rough estimate puts the total 
value of exports of all chemical and 
allied products at a billion and a quar- 
ter dollars in 1920, a slight increase over 
the total for 1918, and about four times 
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the figure for 1914, the last normal 
year, a full year of America’s partici- 
pation in the war and the year just 
closed. Imports, estimated in the same 
rough way, were valued at more than a 
billion and a half dollars in 1920, an 
increase of some 80 per cent over 1918, 
and nearly four times the total for 1914. 
Both exports and imports have quad- 
rupled since 1914. Sugar is included 
in these totals and accounts for much 
of the increase in imports. 


“Although values are no longer a re- 
liable guide in making trade compari- 
sons, a summary table of values has 
been compiled to show at a glance the 
tendencies in the chemical trade for the 
fiscal years ended June 30, 1914, 1918, 
and 1920; that is, the last normal year, — 
a full caustic soda the world over. 

Imports have fallen off as compared 
in value with those of 1918, but con- 
sidering the rise in prices, the total is 
probably about the same as in 1914. 


DruGs AND MEDICINES 


Both exports and imports of this 
class of chemicals have increased in 
value at a rather remarkable rate since 
1918. Increases in prices~ have not 
been sufficient to account for this fact. 
Exports of medicinal and pharmaceu- 


tical preparations alone were valued 


at $20,000,000 in 1920, or twice the 
total for 1918 and about three times 
the total for 1914. A good part of the 
new business is with districts that 
once depended pretty largely upon 
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Europe for such supplies. While the 
exports have been manufactured prod- 
ucts, the imports are almost entirely 
raw materials, the largest item being 
cinchona bark and products, the 
quantity of which has doubled since 
1918, a year somewhat below the 1914 
normal. (See table “Trade in Chemi- 
cals, Drugs, Dyes, etc.’’) 


THE GROWING DveE INDUSTRY 


“We are nearly two years away 
from the armistice, yet the German 
avalanche of dyes has not over: 
whelmed us—a circumstance attrib- 
uted in some quarters to the fact that 
we have had ‘more luck than sense.’ 
The protection asked for at home has 
been withheld, but outside circum- 
stances have postponed the crisis. 
Statistics show that the value of im- 
ported dyes, dyestuffs, and dyewoods 
of all kinds has decreased since 1918, 
but the quantity of synthetic dyes has 
increased somewhat, the bulk of sup- 
plies still coming from Switzerland. 
The imports of natural dyes and raw 
materials have fallen away as the do- 
mestic industry developed. In the 
meantime our exports of aniline dyes 
have more than doubled, reaching a 
. value of $17,000,000 in 1920, while our 
sales of logwood extract and all other 
dyes have shown a slight falling off. 
A year or so ago Japan was the prin- 
cipal purchaser of our synthetic col- 
ors, but the largest shipments now 
go to China and India, where the tex- 
tile industry is developing rapidly. All 
in all it is conservative to say that 
the industry in this country has been 
developed more successfully than in 
any of the other countries that were 
thrown upon their own resources in 
1914, Details of the dye trade are 
shown in the ‘Trade in Chemicals, 
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Drugs, Dyes, etc,’ and in the dve- 
woods are mentioned in the table 
‘Trade in Miscellaneous Materials.’ ” 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


The sudbury Woolen Mills, Sudbury, 
Ontario, have been incorporated with a 
capital of $40,000. The incorporators 
are J. A. Lemieux, M. L. Lemieux, A. 
H. Webber, A. Webber and E. Bessette. 





The Brooklyn Color Works, 601 
Sackett Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., are 
having plans prepared for the erection of 
a new two-story addition to their plant 
at 127-33 Cherry Street. S. W. Moore, 
36 Ericsson Street, New York, is ar- 
chitect. 





The Daniel Boone Woolen Mill Com- 
pany, 1735 Diversey Boulevard, Chi- 
cago, has awarded a contract for the 
rebuilding of the part of its mill which 
was recently destroyed by fire. The 
new structure will be three stories, and 
is estimated to cost about $45,000. 





The Olympic Textile Corporation, 
Seattle, Wash., has been incorporated 
with a capital of $3,000,000 for the 
manufacture of ramie fiber and linen. 
D. G. Nelson is president, M. Meyer. 
treasurer, and A. G. Rabb, secretary. 





McCarthy & Co., Newark, N. J., have 
field plans for the erection of a new 
one-story factory on Thomas Street for 
the manufacture of chemical products, 
estimated to cost about $50,000. 





The General Chemical Company, 25 
Broad Street, New York, N. Y., has 
construction work under way on the 
addition to its plant at Marcus Hook, 
Pa., for the manufacture of chemical 
products. The Carleton Company, Inc., 
151 West Forty-second Street, New 
York, is contractor. | 





The Staier Chemical Company, 443 
Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J., has 
filed an amendment to its certificate of 
incorporation, increasing its capital 
stock from 500 to 1,000 shares of $100 
par value. 
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A MODEST DISCLAIMER 


We Were All Wrong, It Seems, About Germany, for Dr. Carl 
Duisberge Now Says She Did Not Consider the Dye Industry 
in the Light of an Asset When She Entered the War 


OU will probably become more 

or less tired of hearing us and 

others talk about the Senate and 
the Dye bill between now and De- 
cember 6; indeed, it will be a great 
relief for all hands when it is at last 
realized that we shall have to listen 
to no more arguments for and against 
the licensing system of protection, 
and a still greater relief when it is 
realized that the reason for the disap- 
pearance of the subject from our trade 
journals arises from the licensing plan 
having become a reality in this coun- 
try. But take warning; business is 
business, and as long as this matter 


remains the most important business 


which the industry has on hand, one 
must expect to see it continuously agi- 
tated. To speed it up must be our 
principal concern, and as the most 
critical period of the Dye bill’s prog- 
ress draws near there can be no let- 
ting down. All, we hope, will agree 
that its vital importance as a topic 
cannot well be exaggerated, but if 
these is any erring to be done, either 
in treating of it or thinking about it; 
let it be on the side of overzealous- 


ness. Soon it will be out of the way 
and happily settled. 

All have had a long rest, along with 
the Senate, and it is high time for a 
little intensive campaigning once 
more. The Senate, judging from past 
action, doubtless feels that if it never 
hears of the proposed measure again, 
that will be too soon; hence, if the 
Senate can stand it for a while longer, 
belike the rest of us can. 

This is both a threat and a warn- 
ing. 

However, since there is quite 
enough said about it for one week in 
both this and the Monthly Technical 
Section, we propose to introduce here 
for your diversion and possible in- 
struction an interesting statement or 
two about the German coal-tar chem- 
ical industries and their part in the 
World War. The worthy and ven- 
erable Manchester Guardian was re- 
sponsible for opening up the subject 
when it quoted some remarks from 
Dr. Carl Duisberg. 

Dr. Duisberg, managing director of 
Farbenfabriken vorm. F. Bayer & Co., 
lifted up his voice, it seems, at a meet- 
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ing of the Society for the Protection 
of the Interests of the German Chem- 
ical Industry (that’s the name of the 
society) at Munich, to declare that 
the idea generally held in Entente 


countries that the German dyestuff, 


manufacturers made all necessary 
preparations before the war to enable 
them to turn to the manufacture of 
explosives immediately hostilities be- 
gan, is quite incorrect. None of the 
companies, asserted the Doctor, made 
any explosives whatever until the 
shortage became acute, and the con- 
version of the plants to war work took 
several months and was very costly. 

Now, says the newspaper printing 
these utterances, ““The statement 
seems probable enough, though it 
hardly hits the mark.* Neither the 
Germans nor anyone else imagined at 
the outbreak of the war that explo- 
sives would be used to the extent 
they were, but somebody would know 
where they could” tari tor ‘thenr 4 
necessary, and it was thought—per- 
haps erroneously—that the chemical 
industry was specially fostered be- 
cause of the help it could give. The 
feeling that was uppermost, however, 
was not what the Germans had done 
but what it was necessary this coun- 
try should do in order to protect itself 
in the future.” 


Dr. Duisberg said further that the 
German dyestuff industry had been 
developed entirely on economic lines, 
and that if other countries are to suc- 
ceed in this branch of applied chem- 
istry they will have to work on sound 
economic lines also. “The complete 
utilization of by-products,” he contin- 
ued, “is of great importance. Ger- 
many is likely to suffer for some time 
from the shortage of domestic sup- 
plies of tar-distillation products, ow- 
ing to the coal shortage, and the ar- 
rangements made at Spa will probably 
make the present unsatisfactory po- 
sition worse.” 


He added that he did not think, 





*Can this be intended for a humorous 
reference to the second collapse of German 
exchange values? 
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however, that German.chemists need 
be seriously alarmed at the growth of 
foreign competition. 

On seeing all this, a correspondent 
of the British newspaper was moved 
to write as follows: 

“Dr. Duisberg is concerned to state 
that the German factories were not 
mobilized before the war and that 
they did not make any preparation 
before the war to enable them to turn 
to the manufacture of explosives im- 
mediately hostilities began. No per- 
son in close touch with chemical war- 
ware in this country has ever made 
such a statement. We knew perfectly 
well that the Germans did not go to 
war until théy had, as they thought, 
accumulated a sufficient big stock of 
shells and high explosives to win the 
war. 

“But after the Battle of the Marne 
there was a munition crisis in Ger- 
many. The huge stocks of shells and 
high explosives petered out before the 
gates of Paris. 


“What did they do? Ludendorf, 
the chief of the German General Staff, 
tells us that he sent for two men to 
come to his assistance, one of whom 
was Dr. Duisberg, head of the I. G., 
the Interessen Gemeinschaft, the 
great combine of the German aniline 
dye manufacturers. From that time 
on there was a very close connection 
between the German General Staff 
and the German IJ. G., with the result 
that Germany was, in spite of our 
blockade, able to keep the field of the 
Battle of the Marne until November, 
19TS” 

Whereupon the Guardian, appar- 
ently in the role of referee, further 
adds that it was not known until after 
the war, although it may have been 
suspected, that it was partly through - 
lack of munitions that the Germans 
were defeated at the Marne. They 
had previously thought little of what 
chemists could do, and even when 
they began to employ them they did 
not at first attach great importance 
to their work. Up to the time of the 
Battle of the Marne the chemists had> 
been mobilized like other people, but 
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after that they were sent back to the 
works to produce poison gases—first, 
chlorine, which was easily met by the 
provision of masks, and, second, mus- 
tard gas, which it was _ essential 
should be made on a large scale to be 
really effective. The German High 
Command failed to grasp that fact at 
the critical time; and although they 
made great use of the dye plants 


eventually, they failed to do so until 
the Allies were ready to meet them 
with their own weapons. ‘That, in 
brief, is the history of the chemical 
side of the war. 


For our own part, we are quite 
willing to agree with Dr. Duisberg 
that the German dyestuff industry 
was developed entirely on economic 
lines, and with the Guardian and its 
correspondent in the belief that the 
members of the German General 
Staff were not alive to the possibili- 
ties of poison gas as a weapon when 
war was declared, and even that the 
Germans may have painfully under- 
- estimated the quantity of explosives 
they would require to carry on the 
war. Indeed, when they started the 
great advance “nach Paris,” they had 
scheduled themselves to arrive with- 
in a very few days and it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose they fancied 
that as a result of a bold, decisive 
stroke the war would end in a bril- 
liant victory inside of two or three 
months, and that consequently a sup- 
ply of explosives to cover that period 
of time would be ample. 


It is certain, however, that Ger- 
many set great military store by the 
efficiency of her chemical industries 
and that she banked heavily upon her 
manifest superiority in this respect 
over her opponents, and it seems 
equally certain that, considering 
England’s ability to shut off her sup- 
ply of Chilean nitrates at will, she 
would never have dared enter upon 
such an enterprise without first con- 
sidering her chemical industries 
thoroughly from a military stand- 
point and making certain that no de- 
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tail in a program of complete inde- 
pendence from all sources outside 
her own borders was missing. 

Viewed in this light, Dr. Duis- 
berg’s implication that the Germans 
had no thought of anything but com- 
merce when the dye industry at- 
tained its full growth appears, on the 
facemoL it, slike .an Unintentional 
strain on the world’s credulity. It 
may be that the dye industry “ar- 
rived” in the German consciousness 
before the thought of war did, but 
our guess is that had it not been for 
the presence of the dye industry Ger- 
many would not now be worrying 
about reparations coal, cash and col- 
ors, and that such an asset as the 
now crystallizing Allied Dye & 
Chemical Corporation would not 
have been dreamed of. 

And as for his statement that Ger- 
man chemists need not fear foreign 
competition, the best way to make 
him right, so far as the United States 
is concerned, is to dally with the 
Dye bill a year or so longer. 
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WEIGHTING AND DYEING OF 
SKEIN SILK 


By Dr. Jutes MonneET 


The dyeing of skein silk is the most 
important branch of the silk industry. 
Unless skein silk is carefully and prop- 
erly handled at every stage, the final 
result, judged by the quality of the fab- 
rics woven from it, will not measure 
up to the best standards. Broadly, 
skein silk is classed as hard silk or 
“ecru’—that is, silk in the raw—also 
as soft or partially degummed silk, 
known as souples; and, lastly, boiled- 
off or completely degummed silk, 
known as “cuite” silk. Raw and sou- 
ples are employed to a much less ex- 
tent than boiled-off silk. 

The preparation of silk is important; 
ecru silk is raw silk that has been mere- 
ly washed in water previous to weight- 
ing and dyeing. It is apparent, there- 
fore, that but little, if any, of the natu- 
ral incrusting substances upon the fiber 
have been removed. On the other hand, 
souples have been softened, not only in 
water but with the addition of some 
soap. The result is that some of the 
sericin is removed. The loss in weight 
of ecru silk is very little, but in the 
process of soupling the loss in weight 
may be as much as 10 per cent. Owing 
to degumming, however, the loss may 
equal 20 to 24 per cent or more, ac- 
cording to the quality of the silk and 
its origin. 

Soupling is carried out in various 
ways, according to the ideas of the 
dyer. It may be done with sulphurous 
acid, hydrochloric acid, tartaric acid, 
etc., all of which, however, leave the 
silk with a semi-lustrous or dull ap- 
pearance. This is due to the partial 
removal of the gum. Such partially 
degummed silk is in nowise comparable 
to boiled-off silk. 

To prepare skein silk properly for 
dyeing it is absolutely necessary to in- 
sure the complete removal of all gum 
from the fibers. If this is not thor- 
oughly done the result will be uneven- 
ness in the finished dyeings, showing up 
as patches or streaks in the skeins, and 
this unevenness is of such a nature that 
it cannot be corrected by any subse- 
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quent treatment short of redyeing with 
a much heavier shade than originally 
intended. 

To properly boil off silk requires a 
certain period of time for the soap used 
to dissolve the sericin, and any attempt 
to shorten the time almost invariably 
results in defective work. While the 
writer recognizes and appreciates the 
various modifications of the degum- 
ming process, both chemical and me- 
chanical, the following details of the 
process apply to the operations as gen- 
erally carried out in throwing estab- 
lishments. 

Where the degumming process has 
been carried. on uniformly, and ‘the 
washings have been thorough, uneven 
skeins will be the exception, but where 
the soap treatments have not been given 
sufficient time to soften the gum, and 
where the treatment in the second soap 
bath has not been long enough to dis- 
solve it completely, it is not to be ex- 
pected that the subsequent washings 
with water will remove the last traces 
of gum that the soap failed to dislodge. 

Boiling off calls for a high order of 
judgment on the part of the foreman, 
for no rule or recipe can take the place 
of combined experience and judgment. 
Silks of different origin require some- 
times slight, oftentimes radical, depar- 
tures from the usual operations, and 
consequently no hard-and-fast rule can 
be given. 

Usually two soap baths are required; 
each bath should contain 30 gallons of 
water for each 10 pounds of silk. This 
volume of bath permits suitable free- 
dom for the silk, but if the volume of 
the bath is restricted proper circula- 
tion of the boiling-off liquors is not 
possible. 

Degumming a bath of 100 pounds of 
raw silk requires that the first bath be 
made up with about 20 to 25 pounds 
of silk soap. Raise the temperature to 
200 deg. Fahr., immerse the skeins, 
which have been tied up in bags, and 
keep them suspended in the bath for 
about two or three hours. During this 
period of immersion the strong soap 
bath has caused the sericin on the silk > 
to swell and become jelly-like in con- 
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sistency, in which condition it is ready 
for treatment in the second bath. This 
bath should be charged with 300 gal- 
lons of water, together with 10 to 12 
pounds of soap, and heated to 200 deg. 
Fahr. Immerse and slowly raise and 
lower the silk from two to two and one- 
half hours. This usually effects the re- 
moval of nearly all the gum from the 
silk. The movement of the bags con- 
taining the silk is necessary to insure 
the circulation of the liquor through 
the mass of silk, and without this cir- 
culation the work will not be properly 
done. 

Sometimes a further treatment in a 
third bath is given. This bath is made 
up practically like the second bath, and 
has for its object the final “stripping” 
or complete removal of the last traces 
of silk gum. 

After passing through the soap treat- 
ments, the silk is finally washed and 
rinsed in a sufficient number of changes 
of water to remove not only the soap 
liquor but the dissolved gum. It is 
needless to observe that the water used 
in washing and rinsing must be as soft 
as it is possible to get it, and likewise 
free from suspended matter. It is grat- 
ifying to note the change of opinion 
that has gradually gained in the silk in- 
dustry in this country during recent 
years in regard to the adoption of 
water-softening appliances. Without 
discussing the merits of the various 
water-purifying processes now on the 
market, all of which are good when 
properly used, it is noteworthy that al- 
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most every type is made use of some- 
where in the silk industry. 

Water containing lime is detrimental 
in the treatment of silk, because pni- 
marily lime water causes an insoluble 
deposit of lime soap to form on the 
fiber, and this, when in appreciable 
quantities, detracts from the luster of 
the silk. When such lime soaps form 
on the silk fiber they cannot be re- 
moved by any process without further 
injury to the silk. 

Regarding the weighting process, 
with good, clean silk the operation of 
‘‘dynamiting” can proceed without fear 
of trouble developing. If the silk is 
not clean and free from all traces of 
gum or soap, defects will arise that 
cannot be remedied. This is the sub- 
stance most commonly employed for 
weighting. Formerly, for white and 
colors, besides tin, other substances, in- 
cluding various tannins, sugar of lead, 
etc., were used; in time tin has replaced 
them all. For blacks, iron is the chief 
agent, including tin, that is most em- 
ployed, since it aids materially in de- 
veloping the black with logwood. 

The tin compound used for weight- 
ing is known as stanic chloride, and 
appears in the trade, either in the form 
of crystals or as a solution. In the 
early days of tin weighting the compo- 
sition of this solution, called “dyna- 
mite,’ was held as a great secret and 
jealously guarded. It is now produced 
on a large scale by manufacturing 
chemists in a degree of purity and uni- 

(Continued on page 12.}) 
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DO IT! 


Remember this: A letter from 
every member of the dye-making and 
dye-consuming fraternities request- 
ing the passage as soon as convenient 
of the Dye bill containing the licens- 
ing provision for the protection and 
building up of a strong, self-contained 
American dye industry, would prac- 
tically assure favorable and prompt 
action on that measure when the 


Sixty-sixth Congress assembles for. 


its third session on December 6. All 
that is necessary is to address a short 
paragraph, on your business station- 
ery, to Senator James EF. Watson, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, 
DG. 

The only way to get anything 
mowadays is to organize and go after 
it—hard! Don’t rest content with 
having one letter go out from each 
concern, but see to it that every ex- 
ecutive and every individual you can 
interview sends his. If practicable, 
have vour letter duplicated for every 
employee to sign. There is a world 
of potency in overwhelming num- 
bers; their power over legislative 
bodies is well known. Make it your 
business to see that your friends in 
other concerns inaugurate a similar 
campaign. But, first of all, be sure 
you write your own letter. 


BRAVO, T. W. J.! 

In a recent issue our neighbor, the 
Textile World Journal, points out 
that one of the arguments advanced 
from time to time by opponents of 
legislation restricting the importa- 
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tion of dyestuffs is the claim that pro- 
hibition of dye imports would place 
American manufacturers of textiles 
at a disadvantage in the face of com- 
petition from foreign-made cloths 
dyed with foreign colors. From re- 
cent press items, it appears that this 
argument is to be one of the principal 
weapons to be used by the opposition 
in the struggle for protective legisla- 
tion which the convening of Con- 
gress will renew. 


In a very workmanlike way the 
publication above referred to goes 
about disposing of this false argu- 
ment in the following manner: 

There are no dyes which foreign 
textile manufacturers, including those 
of Germany, can secure which are not 
available to American factories under 
a license plan. If they are not made 
in the United States at sufficiently 
reasonable terms and in commercial 
quantities, they may be brought into 
the country under license from the 
Governmental agency charged with 
this duty. 


The argument of fabric compett- 
tion is merely an instance of “begging 
the question.” It does not take into 
consideration the one vital fact that 
the dyestuff industry has been proved 
to be a national necessity and that 
restriction of imports for a limited 
number of years has been conclusive- 
ly shown to be ‘essential to the foster- 
ing of such an industry. All other 
considerations are minor ones and 
should be subordinated to the greater 
good. ! 

The publication thus defending the 
licensing system was in a state of 
flourishing existence many, many 
years before it was ever thought that 
there would be an American dye in- 
dustry, and its primary duty is to 
promote the welfare of the textile in- 
dustries, which it ably serves. It 
would scarely undertake to lead its 
readers astray in a matter of this 
kind, nor could it be accused of preju- 
dice in favor of the dye industry. 
These facts give added weight to its_ 
views on the licensing plan and ren- 
der it doubly worth while to again 
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call the attention of the textile people 
to its published recognition of the 
truth that the battle of the dye in- 
dusry for effective protection should 
indeed be their own battle as well. 


“ALL FOR ONE AND ONE FOR 
ALL”—HARDING 

Speaking at a Republican rally a 
little more than a month ago, Presi- 
dent-elect Warren G. Harding de- 
clared that “All for One and One for 
All” must be the motto of individual 
effort if the nation is to achieve its 
full potentialities. 

“T want to see American life so knit 
together,” he declared, “and. every 
American so appreciative of the fact 
that the welfare of his fellow is his 
own welfare, that we will go forward 
to weave a humane pattern of united 
Americanism. We are begin- 
ning to learn that we are not only in 
name and in desire a united people, 
hutthat ave -are'so.in fact... ..0. 0 1t 
is impossible to pull one of the threads 
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of that great fabric without starting 
the unraveling of the prosperity of 
all of us.” 

These are excellent sentiments, and 
they apply with particular force to the 
dye and textile industries. Indeed, 
those engaged in either are better able 
to réalize what organized co-opera- 
tion means in the way of mutual ben- 
efit than, perhaps, some others—cer- 
tainly far better able than those who 
work in offices. We expect a great 
deal from Mr. Harding, and one of 
our principal hopes is that he will 
strive to bring home to the industrial 
population of the country a fuller real- 
ization of the necessity for the weav- 
ing of such a fabric. 

Although he has not specifically 
mentioned the dye industry, our next 
President has stated clearly a general 
belief in protectionist doctrines. We 
believe, with others, that it is unfair to 
American workmen to ask our indus- 
tries to compete with pauper Euro- 
pean labor, and if his belief is carried 
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out to the fullest extent in the case of 
the coal-tar chemical industries, here 
will be found one point, at least, con- 
cerning which he and President Wil- 
son are in full accord. 

The fact that the latter so far set 
aside his natural Democratic instincts 
as to twice recommend the strongest 
kind of protection for the dye indus- 
try in his messages to Congress ought 
- to be sufficient proof that the question 
is not a political one. Moreover, Mr. 
Harding will have a safe majority of 
the Senate strongly with him and no 
longer bent upon a general program 
of obstruction. The country has at 
Jast been freed from the deadly chaos 
produced by party jealousy, and this 
should go far toward bringing about 
the results so eagerly hoped for dur- 
ing the past two years. 
WEIGHTING AND DYEING OF 

SKEIN SILK 
(Continued from page 9.) 


formity such as the old-time dyer never 
dreamed of. As sold to-day, the solu- 
tion generally stands at 140 deg. Tw. 
and contains about 24 per cent metallic 
tin. 

The operation of weighting is carried 
out in lead-lined vats, jacketed, so that 
cold water may circulate so as to keep 
the temperature down to 60 deg. in 
summer. The direct addition of ice to 
the bath is not good practice, since 
melting ice gradually reduces the 
strength of the bath, which results in 
uneven weighting. The strength of the 
bath should be rigorously maintained 
at 54 deg. Tw. 

The next bath is made by dissolving 
phosphate of soda in water until it 
stands at 11 deg. Tw. 

The third bath is made by dissolving 
silicate of soda—‘‘soluble glass”—in 
water, and should stand at 9 deg. Tw. 

The tin bath and the phosphate of 
soda bath are run continuously as long 
as they are clean, up to strength, and 
do not show any signs of “breaking.” 
The silicate bath, however, is used once 
to each batch of silk, and then run off, 
being made up fresh for each lot. Silk 
that has passed through a once-used 
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silicate bath may show signs of chalk- 
iness, a defect that cannot be corrected. 
For that reason, the silicate bath should. 
be run off after each lot. Silk pre- 
pared for weighting is immersed in the 
tin bath, being hung on poles, given a 
few turns and allowed to remain in its. 
solution one hour; the skeins are then 
lifted, whizzed and washed in soft 
water, and given a pass through the 
phosphate for half an hour, afterwards. 
washed, whizzed and returned to the 
tin bath. 

These operations are repeated alter- 
nately until the silk has been given the 
degree of weighting desired. When 
the determined nurpber of passes have 
been accomplished, the skeins are 
worked for one hour in the silicate 
bath, thus forming on the fiber the 
chemical compound known as silico- 
phosphate of tin. 

With baths of the strength indicated. 
above, three “passes” through the tin 
and phosphate and one through the sili- 
cate will give a weighting of 40 to 45 
per cent above par, or, in technical lan- 
guage, “22 to 24 ounces.” 

Washing after weighting is equally 
as important as washing after boiling 
off. If any mineral acid remains in the 
silk from the “dynamite,” it is likely to 
cause the formation of sodium chloride 
with some of the soda from the silicate. 
Sodium chloride is positively injurious 
to silk. On the other hand, if any 
traces of soap remain in the silk from 
the boiling off they will be decomposed 
when the silk enters the dynamite, lib- 
erating fatty acids which are likewise 
destructively detrimental to silk. From 
the foregoing, it is seen that the wash- 
ings during the preliminary operations 
must be thoroughly done, and that the 
necessity for pure water for such op- 
erations is important. 

Preparing silks to be dyed very light 
shades requires that the skeins should 
be bleached. ‘Formerly the bleaching 
was effected by various processes, the 
most common of which was by burn- 
ing sulphur in a detached chamber or 
“stove.” The sulphir gas is a power- 
ful chemical reducing agent. The in- 
convenience of this process, however, 


S 
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led to the use of other bleaching proc- 
esses, such as sodium sulphite and bi- 
sulphite. Solutions of these chemicals 
are decomposed by sulphuric acid and 
are quite effective, but sulphur bleach- 
ing as applied to silk does not produce 
a permanent bleach, as silk so treated 
gradually becomes yellow in time. It 
was not until the familiar peroxide 
bleach was introduced that real bleach- 
ing was accomplished. 

Peroxide of hydrogen marked the 
beginning of modern silk bleaching. 
For 100 pounds of silk the bath is pre- 
pared with about 350 gallons of water 
and from 20 to 25 gallons of 10-volume 
peroxide of hydrogen added, and the 
solution made slightly alkaline by the 
addition of either borax or ammonia. 
The clean silk is now immersed and 
kept well under the surface by means 
of a wooden lattice; this prevents the 
silk from rising during the prolonged 
immersion. This tendency to rise is 
due to the disengagement of bubbles of 
oxygen. No metal should come in con- 
tact with the bleach bath except lead, 
which may be used for a steam inlet 
for the purpose of raising the tempera- 
ture to about 115 deg. Fahr. 

The time of bleaching may vary from 
eight hours to overnight, at the end of 
which time the silk is lifted, allowed to 
drain, well washed and dried, or passed 
on to the dyehouse. Peroxide of so- 
dium has gradually replaced peroxide 
of hydrogen, except during the war, 
when the sodium compound was unob- 
tainable. The method of bleaching with 
sodium peroxide is so well known that 
no reference to it is necessary. 

Dyeing is the next logical operation, 
and is best carried out in copper or 
copper-lined dye tubs. The following 
classes of colors are used according to 
the general nature of the silk and the 
kind of fabrics the skeins are intended 
for. When ordinary fastness is re- 
quired, acid colors are used. For 
bright and full shades that are not re- 
quired to possess special fastness, the 
basic dyes are chiefly used. This same 
group of dyes is also much used for 
tin-weighted silks. For dyeings that 
are to be fast to water, ordinary wash- 
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ings and soaping as for sewing silks 
and effect threads, the direct dyes are 
principally used. For dyeings posses- 
sing the best possible fastness to wash- 
ing, milling, boiling and acids, the sul- 
phur colors are used; while the limited 
group of anthracene mordant colors, 
producing a range of medium and heavy 
shades, none of which are bright, lend 
themselves for coloring many fabrics 
of the best quality.—Su7k. 





IMITATION AMERICAN AND 
GERMAN DYES BEING OF- 
FERED CHINESE, IT IS 
THOUGHT, BY JAP- 
ANESE DEALERS 


U. S.. Consut GENERAL A. W. Pon- 
tTIUS, MUKDEN, CHINA 


A fair demand for aniline dyes exists 
throughout this consular district. Ac- 
cording to the customs returns for the 
year 1919 the total amount of this class 
of dyes imported into China was valued 
at $4,229,556, and of this amount about 
$200,000 worth was disposed of in 
Manchuria. During prosperous years 
the annual consumption of aniline dyes 
in Manchuria exceeds $250,000. 


SouRCES OF SUPPLY—IMITATIONS 


Prior to the war German dyes prac- 
tically monopolized the China market. 
As the war cut off this source of sup- 
ply, prices soon soared to a prohibitive 
figure, although there were stocks of 
considerable quantities. 

Of the total amount of aniline dyes 
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imported into China during the year 
1919, over 50 per cent arrived from the 
United States and about 25 per cent 
from Japan, the remainder heing of 
French and other origin. All pre-war 
stocks of the once popular-known 
dyes were early exhausted. Neverthe- 
less, most of the dyes now offered for 
sale locally bear German labels, correci 
in every detail, and purport to be the 
products of specific German firms. 
These products sell at the old low pre- 
war prices—in some cases a trifle 
cheaper. There is also sold in the local 
market a popular line of cheap aniline 
dyes bearing an American label, giving 
the place of manufacture as New York 
City. These goods come in Assorted 
colors, similarly packed and priced to 
the dyes bearing German labels. In- 
quiry made among the Chinese dealers 
shows that the stocks are obtained from 
Japanese firms in Mukden and Chinese 
wholesalers in Newchwang who deal 
exclusively in Japanese goods. Owing 
to the exceedingly low prices at which 
these dves are offered for sale, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that they are imi- 
tations. — 


The dyes are put up in 8-ounce tins | 


of various colors and shades, varying 
according to colors and prices as fol- 
lows: 


Small Coin 
Colors Per Tin 
Ud 188 SRN eth A rh Se eo $3.80 
NIAYOOR C2 oho ee 2.40 
CVPATIOE ieee cage Soak Ste 1.80 
OUOW tee. cr ein oe 2.50 
LOCH Ris oc ea 2.10 
VAOLeC er nt ee een 2.10 
12] (EC Se OO PPR a 2.10 
BAC. gre ee aes 1.80 


At the present rate of exchange $1 
small coin is equal to about 40 cents 
United States currency. 


GERMAN CRYSTALLINE Dyes 


There are a few bottles of real Ger- 
man crystalline dyes to be found in some 
of the local Chinese stores put up in 
2-ounce bottles, which sell for about 
five times that of the 8-ounce grades 
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mentioned above. There is no question 
about the genuineness of these crystal- 
line dyes, as they were purchased from 
German importers prior to the war. 


PACKING AND LABELING—CREDITS 


The dyes sold in the local market are 
put up in tins 534 inches by 234 inches 
by 2 inches in size, bear wrappers in 
colors similar to the dyes inclosed, and 
are packed in tin-lined or oil-paper- 
lined wooden cases strapped with iron, 
each case containing 100 tins. 

The Japanese importers and Chinese 
wholesale dealers grant their customers 
30 days’ credit with ‘the privilege of 
another 30 days’ extension if desired. 


METHOD OF EXTENDING AMERICAN 
DyeE TRADE 


American dye manufacturers desir- 
ous of extending the sale of their prod- 
ucts in this market should appoint re- 
liable local agents and keep them well 
supplied with stocks in order that they 
may make quick deliveries. Further- 
more, these agents should be instructed 
to keep a close watch on imitations of 
marks and chops. Liberal credits must 
be granted to the local trade. 


BRITAIN STANDS FIRMLY 
PILLEDGED TO LICENSING 
SYSTEM FOR DYES 


Further crystallization of authorita- 
tive opinion regarding the proposal of 
Great Britain to place the license sys- 
tem in force for the protection of her 
dye and other key industries is interest- 
ingly revealed by a declaration to the 
Manchester Color Users’ Association by 
the president of the British Board of 
Trade to the effect that the British Gov- 
ernment, viewing the dye industry as 
a military necessity, stood pledged to 
make it possible in future to import 
synthetic dyestuffs under license only. 
The chairman of the reconstruction 
committee of the association commented 
as follows: 

“The reconstruction committee has 
been taking this matter up with the Gov- 
ernment. There have been many dis- 
cussions, and I now have the authority 
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to state that it is the settled opinion of 
the Government that for national se- 
curity it is essential that synthetic-color 
factories should be in existence, should 
be maintained by a staff of chemists 
and other experts, and should be equal 
to those of any other possibly hostile 
nation. The Government is also firmly 
of opinion that this must be done with- 
out undue injury to color users and 
without placing the textile and other 
industries in a disadvantageous position. 

“As color consumers we did all in 
our power to develop the dye industry 
of the country, but there are certain 
ways of establishing it. The Govern- 
ment has said definitely that the subsidy 
is unworkable, but it has come to the 
conclusion—and the president has given 
me permission to say so—that it is go- 
ing to bring in a licensing and prohibi- 
tion bill. I cannot give the text of the 
bill, but we have got to work the bill to 
the best of our ability, although it will 
mean that our constitution must be al- 
tered. Instead of being a voluntary 
body, as now, we shall have to form 
ourselves into a company limited by 
guarantee and capable of entering into 
obligations. 

“Whatever legislation is brought in, 
it will firmly establish the dye industry 
of this country; but it is the bounden 
dutv of all dye makers, after they get 
legislation, to help the association to do 
its bit. They must get the industry on 
a firm basis and stand on their own 
efficiency. Sir Robert Horne has asked 
me to meet other interested persons next 
week in order fully to discuss the type 
of machinery that will be necessary. 
The Government has already agreed in 
principle to certain schemes of research 
and has allocated £500,000, but I cannot 
say that it is specifically earmarked for 
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the dye industry.” 

C. Rawson, chairman of the technical 
advisory committee, said that, under 
the reparation clauses of the peace 
treaty, the Allies had the option of tak- 
ing 50 per cent of the stock of German 
colors existing in 1919, and Great Brit- 
ain was entitled to 30 per cent of this. 
50 per cent. In December last the com- 
mittee was informed that the German 
stocks amounted to 22,000 tons and 
comprised 13,000 items. Consequently, 
if the Allies exercised their option fully 
Great Britain should receive 3,300 tons. 
Up to the present the consignments did 
not account for more than 1,500 tons, 
and Mr. Rawson stated that it was 
doubtful if all that amount had actually 
been received. 

In January last the advisory commit- 
tee visited Germany and purchased 140 
tons of dvestuffs at a value approxi- 
mately of £192,000, and options were 
also secured on about 700 tons at an 
approximate value of £1,000,000, but 
the colors subject to option could only 
become available when the correspond- 
ing amount of reparation colors was re- 
leased and delivered to the Allies. The 
option terminated on July 1. The 
amount of color received from Ger- 
many on this account up to the time of 
the meeting was about 220 tons, valued 
at approximately £345,000. 

Some months ago, with a view to up- 
holding the principle of collective pur- 
chasing of Germans dyes as the best 
policy for all concerned, the members 
of the committee, with the sanction of 
the firms and combines thev repre- 
sented, agreed among themselves to re- 
frain from buying colors individually, 
either direct or through agents—a 
course which was, however, found to 
be impracticable, as German colors were 
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coming into this country freely, and 
finally it was decided to rescind the 
agreement. 


COLOR STANDARDIZATION 
AND MATCHING 


Color standardization and matching 
the various tints and shades are very 
interesting to the well managed colored 
goods mill. It is not best for any mill 
to stick in a color any time to satisfy 
every whim. But there should be ex- 
ceptions to this rule in special cases. 
In the first place a colored goods plant 
should standardize its colors. This 
means to have a nice line of blues, 
browns, greens, reds, etc. These lines 
will run from the lightest tints to the 
darker shades by well divided steps. A 
tint means a lighter color. A shade 
means a darker color. Not more than 
six of each line should be necessary. 
While only one each of lemon, orange, 
black, etc., should be necessary. The 
black should be a deep jet black. There 
are a great variety of blacks, such as 
brown blacks, blue blacks, etc. But a 
standardized black in a colored gcods 
plant should be a rich, deep, lustrous 
black and always the same. The white 
should also be a standard faultless 
white—not dull nor brownish nor too 
bluish. A very slight bluish tint to the 
bleached yarn will, as a rule add to the 
white sheen desired. 


Having standardized the colors, the 
next thing to do is to number them in 
this way: Each line of colors to be 
numbered from No. 1 up. That is, the 
six different blues will be numbered 
one to six and the browns one to six, 
etc. This makes it easy for all to re- 
‘member, and those persons who follow 
up the work soon become accustomed to 
the system. When No. 5 blue is men- 
tioned, all who are familiar with the 
‘system known at once which tint or 
shade of blue is meant and what it is. 
The next thing to do is to have a sys- 
tem of holding all varns to the shade 
or tint wanted. The best system in 
vogue is to have several sets of filling- 
wound bobbins of each color, and all to 
be kept in a closed case. As the ex- 


posed part of the bobbin may age or 
fade somewhat, a little yarn can be un- 
wound once in a great while to freshen 
the exposed surface of the colored 
yarn. 

Thse several sets will be distributed, 
one set to each department, as follows: 
To the designers, dryer, beaming and 
quilling department—also to the filling 
stock room, weaving department, to the 
general office and to the selling house 
styler. This keeps everybody lined up 
to the standard color scheme of the mill 
and everyone works together. The 
dyer must not deliver yarn which does 
not match the color wanted. The de- 
partment receiving the yarn must not 
accept any lot of yarn which does not 


match the shade wanted. This must 
be the rule all through the mill. The 
best way is to have a certain hour each 
day when the superintendent and his 
assistants may pass on the various lots 
of yarn, and rejecting such lots as must 
be retreated or retouched. If a color is 
too dark for the shade, it cannot be 
tinted or lightened, but it can be dark- 
ened and stepped down to the next 
shade or number on the list. Thus No. 
1 blue could be darkened and reduced 
to No. 2 blue, etc. After reaching the 
darker shades, if yarn is offshaded it 
can always be put into or dyed black. 
So it is well to have a low stock of 
black on hand, as black is apt to be 
called upon to reclaim offshade lots. 

Another very important matter is to 
always pass upon or match the colors 
in the same light. Artificial lamps are 
now available for the express purpose 
of matching colors. The variations of 
daylight are no longer considered re- 
liable. It is a fact that colors passed 
as matched in a dull daylight may not 
match at all in a bright daylight. Also 
the matching should always be done in 
the same manner, i. e., by holding the 
yarn to be matched at the same distance 
away and at the same angle to the light. 
The importance of this cannot be em- 
phasized too strongly—Canadian Tex- 
tile Journal. 
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jJ. H. NEUMAN, OF NATIONAL, 
HEADS IONIC SPECIAL 
PRODUCTS 

J. H. Neuman, for fifteen years in 
charge of the essential oil department 
of the Chicago branch of the National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., 
has entered business under the firm 
name of the Ionic Special. Products 
Company, Chicago. Mr. Neuman is 
also vice-president and treasurer of 
the Keystone Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Chicago. In each of these 
companies Mr. Neuman is associated 
with James W. Peck, who was for- 
merly general manager of the Chi- 
cago branch of the National Aniline 
& Chemical Company, Inc. 
DICKS, DAVID MERGES WITH 

DICKS, DAVID & HELLER 


The filing of articles of incorpora- 
tion at Albany, N. Y., recently by the 
Dicks, David Company, Varick and 
North Moore Streets, New York City, 
manufacturers of dyestuffs and chem- 


icals, initiated the consolidation of 


this firm with the Dicks, David & 
Heller Company, Chicago Heights, 
lll., having a working capital of 
$550,000. 

The latter company was organized 
in 1917 by the Dicks, David Com- 
pany when it acquired the controlling 
interest in the property of B. Heller 
& Co., also manufacturers of dye- 
stuffs. During the same year the 
company moved its factory from 
Rosebank, Staten Island, to Chicago 
Heights, which plant since then has 
been the center of its manufacturing 
operations. It has constantly added 
to its line of colors and enlarged the 
plant. 

The purchase of the entire interests 
of the Hellers in the Chicago Heights 
plant last September was followed 
closely by the incorporation of the 
firm. This consolidation is said to 
make the company one of the largest 
producers of basic colors in this 
country. 

Another recent purchase of the 
Dicks, David Company was the cor- 
ner building at Varick and North 
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Moore Streets, a plot of 80x %5, 
where it has located its main offices, 
laboratories and shipping department. 
The company has branches in Chi- 
cago, Paterson, N. J., Glens Falls, 
N. Y., and San Francisco, besides the 
two already mentioned. 

Albert David is president, Robert 
T. Dicks treasurer and A. B. John- 
son sales manager of the firm. The 
incorporators are: Murray ‘Taylor, 
Paul) P.. Barringer, Jr., and George 
Brooks. 


FROM OUR BRITISH COUSINS 
THE AMERICAN DyESTUFF REPoRT- 
ER.—This excellent trade paper is now 
publishing a monthly technical supple- 
ment. Prof. Louis A. Olney, of the 
Lowell Textile School, is the editor. 
The second issue, that of September, 
contains some sound articles.—Dyer & 
Calico Printer 
NEW DYEING AND FINISHING 
PLANT FOR GOLD MARK 
KNITTING CO. 


The new dyeing and finishing plant 
of the Gold Mark Knitting Company, 
Woonsocket, R. I., is approaching 
completion and will be ready for busi- 
ness, it is thought, by January 1. The 
building, which is 190x 80 feet, is 
located on River Street, and when 
completed and equipped will be “the 
last word” for a dyehouse and finish- 
ing plant. About 100 hands will be 
employed. In addition to taking care 
of its own large business in the way 
of dyeing and finishing, the plant will 
do work for the general trade. 
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FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. IS 
BUILDING DYEHOUSE 


The Franklin Process Company, 
291 Promenade Street, Providence, 
R. I., which recently purchased the 
property of the Gorham Manufactur- 
ing Company, on the corner of Eddy 
Street and Allens Avenue, is building 
thereon a large dyehouse for the job- 
dyeing business of the company. The 
building will be approximately 180x 
180 feet, two stories, of concrete and 
brick modern construction, and when 
completed will be a model dye plant. 
The building is being erected by John 


R. Bickford, contractor, under the su-— 


pervision of Lockewood, Greene & 
Co.,.of Boston. It is expected the 
plant will be ready for the installa- 
tion of machinery before the first of 
the year. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Under the laws of Delaware, the 
Cellulose Silk Company of America 
has been incorporated. The capital 
is $2,500,000, and the incorporators 
are M. M. Lucey, M. Butler and L. S. 
Dorsey, Wilmington. 





To deal in chemicals and dyestuffs, 
the Ansonia Products Company has 
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been incorporated under the laws of 
New York with a capital of $10,000. 
The incorporators consist of F. C. 
Wessel, C. L. Hugle and M. Smith, 
65 West Ninety-fifth Street, Man- 
hattan. 





The Laureck Soap Manufacturing | 
Company, Inc., of Philadelphia, tex- 
tile soap manufacturers, have re- 
moved to larger quarters at Howard, 
Hope and Palmer Streets, that city.. 





H. Gardner McKerrow, of the Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Company, 
has departed for the West Indies, 


‘where he will spend a three weeks’ — 


vacation. Mr. McKerrow will visit 
the Windward Islands. 


According to press reports, the 
four mills of the American Woolen 
Company at Lawrence, Mass., will 
today go on a_ four-day-a-week 
schedule until further notice. They 
have been operating six days, but, 
according to agents, with only about 
50 per cent of their personnel. Lack 
of orders is given as the reason for 
the curtailment. 





Announcement has been made by 
the Steinen Dyeing Company, New 
York City, to the effect that this firm 
has increased its capital from $25,000 
to $75,000. 

To manufacture dyes and chem- 
icals, G. B. Palmer & Co. has been 
incorporated under the laws of New 
York. Headquarters will be in Brook- 
lyn and the capital is $210,000. The 
principal incorporator is G. B. 
Palmer, 14 Garden Place, Brooklyn. 





FLERE. “Atteaux& Coq “dyeseand 
chemicals, have been granted permis- 
sion to erect a two-story and base- 
ment building on a site in Broad 
Street near First Street at Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. The building will be of 
brick construction and modern 
throughout. Construction work will 


begin as soon as the contract has ~ 
- been awarded. 
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NINE MONTHS EXPORTS 


Value of Dyes Sent Abroad in That Time More Than 
Double 1919 Total—Growing Hold on Chinese Mar- 
kets Indicated—United Kingdom Heavy Purchaser 


leased by the Department of 

Commerce, aniline dyes shipped 
from the United States to foreign 
countries during the month of Sep- 
tember showed a total value of $2,- 
299,516. This is a greater total than 
the combined value of all the dyes 
and dyestuffs, hoth coal-tar and nat- 
ural, exported in the entire year 1915. 
The tremendous growth of the in- 
dustry of coal-tar dye making in this 
country is emphasized by these fig- 
ures and the following comparison 
with totals for the past three years. 
During the nine months’ period ended 
September 30 exports of aniline dyes 
totaled $16,928,235. This compares 
with a total of $7,471,197 in 1919 and 
a total of $5,772,995 in 1918. Prior to 
1918 the aniline dye totals were not 
separated from the entire volume of 
dyes and dyestuffs, and on this ac- 
count no comparison can be made 
with figures for the years before that 
date. 


It will be seen that the total value 


\ CCORDING to figures just re- 


of the exports of these products dur- 
ing the first nine months of this year 
is nearly $2,000,000, more than double 


that for 1919 and nearly three times 


that of 1918. The total exports of 
all dyes and dyestuffs in 1917 was, 
in round numbers, $11,000,000, and is 
thus exceeded by this year’s exports 
of the one class of aniline dyes by 
more than $5,000,000. 

During the month of August, China 
was by far the largest consumer of 
American dyes. The value of her im- 
ports of these materials for the month 
was $708,009, as against $233,433 for 
British India, which was second on 
the list. Considering the nine months’ 
total, the leading countries of destina- 
tion of the exports, with the value of 
the products taken, were as follows: 


Country— Amount 
Vie oad Merete ee sh oy Sn $5,294,000 
Sos ha Ge Wain a Cin Oe ea 4,201,853 
(ETC Hk Baia (Eee gee ee a 2,711,567 
Sr Vora id Se Vega hay sy Sener en 2,418,379 
CPA ie ei rat eres ew has 2,1%78,223 
OU eis 9 9 Tar Saget Cie en ta ea 1,319,264 
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Prior to the war, of course, the bulk 
of this trade was in the hands of Ger- 
many, that of the Far East hav- 
ing been controlled almost entirely 
through German concessions in China. 
It will be noted that considerably 
more than half of the total of im- 
ports went to China and Japan, illus- 
trating the hold which the American 
manufacturers have obtained on this 
important market. Since the Japa- 
nese panic exports to that country 
have fallen off considerably during 
the month of September, totaling 
only $15,512. It is considered prob- 
able that exports for the entire year 
1920 will show that China was by far 
the largest customer. 


Not the least interesting totals are 
those for the United Kingdom and 
the British overseas dominions. Con- 
sidering only the totals for the three 
largest of these British possessions 
and leaving out a considerable quan- 


tity which moved to Australia, New | 


Zealand and British possessions in 
South Africa, it will be noted that the 
United Kingdom, British India and 
Canada took a total of $7,308,169 dur- 
ing the nine months’ period. 


American producers are to be con- 
eratulated on this remarkable show- 
ing at just the time when the British 
are doing allin their power to encour- 
age their own dye industry. The 
British producers are complaining of 
the etforts of their government in as- 
sistance of the industry, and pending 
legislation in England is being widely 
discussed. It is an interesting fact 
that one of the chief arguments used 
by the British trade in their criticism 
of their government’s course with re- 
gard to the dye industry is the enor- 
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mous exports of American dyes to the 
British holdings in India. 


The logwood extract movement 
into world consumption was not so 
large in September as in either July 
or August, but was larger than for 
any other month this year with the 
exception of May, as will be seen 
from the following table: 


DES SUEY ae amped meme Se $159,111 
Febrirary ee wee 231,130 
Macth 44. Moke erate meres 136,422 
April? s, See eee ae 266,826 
14 BG game teateee Mage, err ee RA 438,566 
JONG oe oe er eens 222,474 
Fale Ot. WAM ee 299,997 
AUGUS tinw-crivierssereipiennpeenreeneneg 336,718 
Septembers 00. ore 268,666 


Nine months’ total... $2,321,090 


The principal buying countries for 
the past three months, with the value 
of their purchases, were: 


Sept. Aug. 
Pfvland sc p.cnaaae $94,729 $130,759 
July: $53.382 
France, (2 Vie. oF. 37,675 57,581 
July: $61,542 
Ttalves wey. BA, 39.353 88,969 
July: $87,412 


Among the other countries taking 
fair amounts were: Canada, $23,957; 
Spain, ..$17,651; Belgium, ($17, 709« 
Australia, $9,743. 


The exports of the “all other dye- 
stuffs” group were the smallest since 
last March, with a total of $551,113. 
China was the largest purchaser, with 
a valuation of $281,500, and Canada 
next, with $59,581. The exports in 
this group for the first nine months 
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of 1920 are shown herewith in total 
values: 


aude ne are tee 7, $372,468 
MOOT OEY i eae ye siLs 379,825 
Weare aes. PE Coe, AE 350,695 
PRDEI ES Mae MIG 300 Te 891,467 
Sy Ne ea eee ta odie to 
re I es, ae Soe kG 1,239,191 
Hepp aot ese Mr Wa teh Lo; 947,411 
“oA fg! ch Aaals Caaik a Se 623,181 
BEDTEMIDer fee. ess fa 51113 


— 


Nine months’ total... $6,674,064 


While considering export figures 
relating to a particular line of prod- 
ucts it is sometimes interesting to 
glance at the general situation as re- 
gards the foreign trade of the United 
States and to consider the latest esti- 
mates in conjunction with the statis- 
tics of the specific industry. Hence 
it is pertinent to state here that, ac- 
cording to recent calculations, our 
total foreign trade for the calendar 
year 1920 will approximate $14,000,- 
090,000, against $11,000,000,000 in 
1919, $9.000,000,000 in 1918 and 1917, 
slightly less than $8,000,000,000 in 
1916, a little more than $5,000,000,000 
in 1915, and $4,277,000,000 in 1918, 
the calendar year immediately pre- 
ceding the war. 

Experts of the National City Bank 
of New York have declared that the 
expectation that we should experi- 
ence a falling oft in our foreign trade 
after the termination of the war has 
not been realized. Both imports and 
exports continue to grow, and the 
total on both sides of the ledger will 
be bigger in 1920 than in any -year 
since the beginning of the war and 
several times larger than in any year 
prior to the war. The largest im- 
ports in any calendar year prior to 
the war were a little less than $2,000,- 
000,000, and will total $6,000,000,000 
in 1920; while exports, which never 
exceeded $2,500,000,000 prior to the 
war, will be safely over $8,000,000,- 
000 in 1920, according to the present 
rate. 

There are many more figures which 
might be quoted, but these are given 
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because they show the “trend of 
things” and should serve as an excel- 
lent indication of the fact that Amer- 
ica’s trade with her neighbors near 
and far is anything but on the wane. 

Straws show which way the wind 
blows, but after all it is the wind 
which biows the straws; and while 
the American dye industry can hard- 
ly be regarded in the light of either 
a straw or a wind, it should be re- 
assuring to some dye exporters to 
see that the drift is right and that 
they have only to keep on building. 





President Nieh of the Chinese 
Chamber of Commerce and two other 
prominent Chinese financiers and cot- 
ton manufacturers were guests of 
honor of the Fourth Southern Tex- 
tile Expcesition which ended recently. 

According to a statement by ofh- 
cials of. the exposition, the Chinese 
are in America with a view of plac- 
ing contracts for $50,000,000 worth of 
machinery and equipment for mills in 
Shanghai. 
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TEN MINUTES ISN’T MUCH 


There is no particular reason, so 
far as we can judge, why you cannot 
find ten minutes during the coming 
week in which to write a brief letter 
to one of vour two Senators in Wash- 
ington telling him that you would ap- 
preciate the enactment of dye import 
licensing legislation before the ap- 
proaching short session of Congress 
adjourns. Then you will have re- 
corded your desire in a perfectly defi- 
nite way and will have adopted the 
most effective means of placing it 
where it will do some real good. 
There is no excuse for hanging back 
on the plea that your lone, unaided 
letter will not turn the trick. It 
won't; but you must.help the others 
who will write. You did not, it may 
be assumed, stay away from the polls 
because you realized that your one 
vote could not affect the result of the 
election. Those who make a practice 
of realizing things like that seldom 
realize anything more in life. 

Many of the Senators are already 
back in Washington, getting ready 
for their next public appearance in 
the final act of the great legislative 
drama, of the present season. (0: 
So start the “landslide” of letters 
pouring in this week. And if 
you can’t write now, tear this page 
out and put it in your pocket as a 
reminder. You will find it will pay 
you not to neglect the advantages of 
an organized expression of opinion. 
What’s ten minutes, even in a busy 
life like yours! 
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QUOTATIONS IN THE FOREIGN 
BU YER’S CURRENCY 


No matter what line of goods a firm 
may be exporting, the U. S. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
urges upon it the advisability of quot- 
ing its products in the currency with 
which the prospective customer is fa- 
miliar, particularly in regions where 
no American bank is located. A Per- 
sian exporter of rugs quoting his 
goods to a Chicago buyer in the silver 
standard currency of Persia, the Bu- 
reau declares, would be no more inapt 
than an American exporter of agri- 
cultural machinery quoting to Per- 
sian buyers in the American gold cur- 
rency. 

Aside from the obvious advantages: 
of convenience to the customer and 
good-will, there is also the very prac- 
tical consideration of protecting the 
foreign importer from excessive ex- 
changervcharges)? Inthe cascof per 
sia, for example, the Imperial Bank 
of Persia, reputed to be a British in- 
stitution, is reported to have a mo- 
nopoly of the exchange business of 
the country. The natural influence 
of British trade rivalry, together with 
the magnitude of British trade, is said 
to have had the effect of making the 
difference between the bank’s buying 
and selling rates for dollar exchange 
considerably less than the difference 
between the bank’s buying and sell- 
ing rates for sterling exchange. The 
result has been a tendency to make it 
cost the Persian importer more to 
buy goods from the United States 
than from England, other things be- 
ing equal. 

It may readily be seen that a desire 
for quotations in the currency of the 
region where such conditions obtain 
is no mere whim on the part of the 
foreign importer; and while, fortu- 
nately, such regions are not too wide- 
iv extended, it is nevertheless of in- 
terest to know that enough reports of 
these conditions have been made by 
consular officers in various parts of 
the world to warrant a special refer- 
ence to the matter. 

Each dye exporter will, of course, 
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understand the conditions in his own 
markets best, can tell how great a 
factor price happens to be in his com- 
petition, and can judge whether the 
added handicap, if it exists, will be 
worth while in the long run. 


PROTECTION WITHOUT PRO- 
HIBITION 

Members of the British Cotton and 
Wool Dyers’ Association, at their an- 
nual meeting, while declaring that Brit- 
ish dye manufacturers had achieved re- 
markable results, all things considered, 
were frank in stating that had it not 
been for the Swiss colors available and 
the timely arrival of some reparations 
colors, quite a number of their branch 
works would have suffered heavy losses 
because of inability to complete orders 
and to book new ones. Even as it was, 
they reported, some of their customers 
had to wait months for delivery of 
goods overdue. 

It was likewise shown that the de- 
mand for dyestuffs in England has in- 
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creased enormously, and that a great 
proportion of the 25,000 tons now said 
to be manufactured annually in that 
country are not as highly concentrated 
as the pre-war German colors. 

All this, if you please, in a country 
which is preparing to adopt the licens- 
ing system as a means of protecting its 
dye industry. While admitting freely 
that the importation of foreign colors 
is necessary for the continued success 
of England’s highly important textile 
industries, plans for the enactment of 
the new law proceed apace, and an 
overwhelming majority of dye users 
agree heartily that it is the thing to do. 

That does not look as though the 
license system could be the iron-clad 
restriction on dye importing which its 
enemies are so fond of claiming it to be. 

Right here would be as good a place 
as any to reprint a passage from our 
own pending Dye bill, given in these 
columns before, which it is well to keep 
in mind: 

“Nothing herein contained shall au 
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thorize the commission to refuse a li- 
cense to a manufacturer, person, or 
agent to import for actual use by the 
manufacturer a foreign dye when such 
domestic dye of equal quality is not im- 
mediately available for his use. The 
commission in passing upon applica- 
tions for such licenses may regulate its 
own practice and procedure, but shall 


so regulate the same as to prevent all 


avoidable delay.” 

The italics, of course, are ours, but 
the wording is all in the Dye bill. Mark 
this passage and show it to the next man 
who says: “But we must have some 
German dyes, and a licensing system 
would keep them from us.” 

All know that we must have some 
German dyes, and England knows that 
she must have even more than we must; 
,yet both countries are considering the 
adoption of the license system because 
there is nothing in the plan to prevent 
consumers from buying needed colors 
from anybody who can supply them un- 
til domestic manufacturers succeed in 
producing them at home. 

And by the way, did you happen to 
read elsewhere in this issue the short 
item regarding two more vat colors now 
“immediately available’? 


The firm of Canadian Pigments & 
Chemicals, Ltd., has been incorpo- 
rated at Toronto with $150,000 capi- 
tal, divided into 1,500 shares of $100 
each, with Toronto as the chief place 
of business. Those named are Harry 
T. Tilley and Norman A. Howie, of 
Toronto. 
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WILL SOON PUBLISH U. S. 
GERMAN DYE REQUIRE- 
MENTS 
There is prospect, it is said, of a. 
definite statement within a week or so 
of the quota of German dyes likely to 
be required by American industries 
as well as the indicated allotments to 
this country that will receive the ap- 
proval of the Reparations Commis- 

sion. 

E. Te St.. John Perret chieteonine 
War Trade Board Division of the 
State Department, who has been for 
several weeks in Paris consulting 
with the officrals of the Reparations 
Commission in regard to the matter, 
is expected to be able soon to submit 
his report on the entire subject. In 
the meantime the Tariff Commission 
is approaching the completion of its 
census of importations and require- 
ments, which is a work complemen- 
tary to that of the War Trade Board 
so far as enemy country dyes are 
concerned. 


TEXTILE ALLIANCE ELECTS 
OFFICERS; DISPOSES OF 
DYE PURCHASE FUNDS 

At a meeting of the voting mem- 
bers of the Textile Alliance, Inc., 
held November 10, additional direc- 
tors ‘were elected, asvicilows.3 
Imbrie, representing the National As- 
sociation of Finishers of Cotton Fab- 
rics; M. R. Poucher, representing the 
American Dyes Institute, and W. B. 
Denton and E. A. Macon, officers of 
the Textile Alliance, Inc. 

At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Textile Alliance, Inc., held 
the same day, the following officers 
were elected: A. M. Patterson, presi- 
dent; F. A. Fleisch, vice-president ; 
W. B. Denton, treasurer, and E. A. 
Macon, secretary. 

A resolution was adopted at the 
directors’ meeting providing that 
after the establishing of a sufficient 
fund to complete the importation of 
dyes on behalf of the Department of 
State, the balance of the funds in the 
hands of the Alliance, received by it 
on account of the purchases of the 
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original so-called “Reparation” and 
“Cartel” dyes, should be returned to 
the purchasers of such dyes pro rata. 


MARKET FOR AMERICAN DYES 
IN BRAZIL 


There are cotton mills in the Bahia 
district, according to recent advices, 
which use large amounts of dyes. 
Prior to the war Germany supplied 
nearly all the dyes used, but after- 
wards considerable difficulty was ex- 
perienced by the mills in obtaining 
them. 

American-made dyes have been in- 
troduced, especially in that State. 
Although small quantities come from 
England, the United States is the 
principal source of supply. The dyes 
manufactured in the United States 
are declared to be giving satisfaction. 
Some vegetable dyes are now being 
manufactured in Brazil, but they have 
not proved very satisfactory. 

While American dyes are being 
used to some extent by the mills in 
the State of Sergipe, there should be 
an opportunity to extend the market. 


N. C. TEXTILE SCHOOL HAS 
ENROLLMENT OF 160 


F. S. Foo, who recently arrived in 
this country from China and who was 
a visitor at the Textile Exposition 
held in Greenville, S. C., has entered 
the North Carolina Textile School as 
a regular student in textile chemistry 
and dyeing. 

The textile school, which is a de- 
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partment of the North Carolina State 
Wollege, Raleigh, N,.C., has an en- 
rollment of one hundred and sixty 
students who sare taking full courses 
in cotton manufacturing, textile en- 
gineering, and textile chemistry and 
dyeing. 

A new instructor was added during 
the past year in carding and spin- 
ning. 


NATIONAL’S DIAZINE BLACK 
D RIS INTERESTING TO 
HOSIERY DYERS 


The National Aniline & Chemical 

Company, Inc., announces the pro- 
duction of a new color, National Dia- 
zine Black DR, which is a very im- 
portant’ addition to the developed 
black series. Like its pre-war proto- 
type, Zambesi Black D, it is especial- 
ly valuable for the dyeing of cotton 
and silk hosiery, producing blacks of 
exceptional depth and fastness to 
washing. 
. In direct dyeings, National Diazine 
Black DR produces grays and slates 
of very good fastness to light and 
washing, and also excellent level dye- 
ing properties. 

For the dyeing of union goods com- 
posed of cotton and wool and cotton 
and silk it is also a most important 
product, because it produces uniform 
shades upon these fibers. 

The new color is particularly rec- 
ommended to hosiery dyers, but its 
excellent qualities make it useful to the 
textile trade in general. 
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“AILMENTS” 


A Substitute or Mr. Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points 

Too many Silk Shirts; not enough 
Cotton Ones. 

Too many Fords; not enough Cows. 

Too much Gas Power; not enough 
Man Power. 

Too many Dye Experts; not enough 
Chemists. 

Too many Patent Leather Shoes; not 
enough Cowhide Ones. 

Too many Profiteers; not enough 
Lossiteers. 

Too many Diamonds; not enough 
Alarm Clocks. 

Too much Moonshine; not enough 
Sunshine. 

Too many Consumers; 
Producers. 

Too many Leisure 
enough Working Hours. 

Too many Millionaires; not enough 
Laborers. 

Too many Imports; not enough Ex- 
ports. 


not enough 


Hours; not 
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Too many Know-it-alls; not enough 
Do-it-alls. | 

Too many Democrats; not enough 
Republicans.* 





*N. B.—Written prior to the “land- 
slide.” 
Gyiliwit 


REGULATIONS CONTROLLING 
EXPORT OF DYES IN POW- 
DER FORM BY PARCEL 
POST 


The following regulations have 
been issued by the United States 
Post-ofice Department regarding the 
packing of dyes, in powder form, for 
shipment to foreign countries: 

“Dyes, in powder form, must not 
be accepted for transmission in the 
parcel-post miails to those foreign 
countries admitting dyes in the par- 
cel-post mails, except the dyes are 
packed in a tin or metal container and 
such container enclosed in a substan- 
tial outside cover, open to inspection, 
of fiber board or similar material, 
double-faced corrugated cardboard, 
or strapped wooden boxes made of 
material at least a half-inch thick. 


“The inside tin or metal container 
must be one closed with ia screw-top 
cover having sufficient screw threads 
to require at least one and one-half 
complete turns before the cover will 
come off, the cover of which must be 
provided with a washer, so as to pre- 
vent possible sifting of the contents. 


“This provision for the employment 
of screw-top tin or metal containers 
does not prevent the use of compres- 
sion (friction) tin-top or metal con- 
tainers, if soldered in at least four 
places, or the use of lead-sealed tin or 
metal containers, provided the con- 
tainers are labeled in printing so as 
to show the nature of the contents, 
the quantity, and the name of the 
manufacturer or dealer, and, in addi- 
tion, the containers are enclosed in 
substantial outside covers, open to in- 
spection, of fiber board or similar ma- 
terial, double-faced corrugated card- 
board, or strapped wooden boxes 
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made of material at least a half-inch 
thick. 

“Acceptable packages of samples of 
dyes, in powder form, not exceeding 
12 ounces in weight, and packed in 
accordance with the requirements of 
the Postal Union regulations, will 
likewise be received for transmission 
in the international parcel-post serv- 
ice, when postage is paid at the rate 
of 12 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof.” 


NEWPORT ANNOUNCES TWO 
MORE VAT DYES 


In September the Newport Chem- 
ical Works, Inc., announced the plac- 
ing on the market of three vat dyes 
under the designation of “Newport 
Anthrene.” The products were New- 
port Anthrene Dark Blue BO Paste, 
Newport Anthrene Green B Paste 
and Newport Anthrene Black Paste. 
They were highly welcomed by the 
dyers of the country, as they repre- 
sented a class for which there was a 
great and unsatisfied demand. 

At that time the company stated 
that these were forerunners of addi- 
tional colors of the same class which 
they then had in preparation. The 
company has now announced that it 
is making deliveries of two of these 
additional products; namely, New- 
port Anthrene Blue GCD Paste and 
Newport Anthrene Brown BB Paste. 

We are also advised that there are 
three others on which all preparatory 
work is complete, and that deliveries 
will be made within the next few 
weeks. These products are Newport 
Anthrene Yellow G Paste, Newport 
Anthrene Blue GC Paste and New- 
port Anthrene Blue RS Paste. 

The actual placing of these prod- 
ucts in the hands of the dyers is one 
of the greatest achievements of Amer- 
ican chemistry. Their development 
represented the life-work of German 
chemists, and although they appeared 
on the market but a short time before 
the. war they were more acutely 
missed than the other types when 
hostilities cut off deliveries. New- 
port is to be congratulated for the 
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fine pioneer work it is doing for the 
American dyestuff industry. 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTU- 
NITIES 

Names and addresses of any of the 
firms mentioned below may be obtained 
by direct application to the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, which compiled the list, or 
any of its district and co-operative of- 
fices. The Bureau does not furnish 
credit ratings or assume responsibility 
as to the standing of foreign inquirers. 
Applications for particulars should re- 
fer to opportunity numbers; and in case 
information is desired regarding more 
than one, inquiries should be made on 
separate sheets. 


33914.—Raw cotton is wanted by a 
firm of commercial agents in Finland. 
Quotations to be given c. i. f. Finnish 
port. References. 

—_—O— 

33930.—A manufacturer’s represent- 

ative in Egypt desires to establish trade 
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relations with American manufacturers 
of paints, hardware, and chemicals such 
as aniline salts and colors. 


—-Q-—— 


33918.—A firm in Finland desires the 
agency for machinery, chemicals, oil 
cakes, vegetable and mineral oils, and 
artificial manures. Quotations to be c. 
i. f. Finnish port. References. 


—_(>—. 


34014.—A mercantile company in 
England desires to secure an agency for 
the wholesale of men’s and women’s 
hosiery. Quotations should be given 
c. i. f. English port. Reference. 


—O-—— 


34001.—A manufacturer in Argen- 
tina desires to secure an agency for the 
sale of cloth of all kinds, particularly 
cloth for shirt manufacture. Corre- 
spondence should be in Spanish. Ref- 
erences. 

—o— 

33927—A commission house in the 
United States, with offices in various 
European cities, desires to act as a rep- 
resentative for manufacturers of chem- 
icals, colors, naval stores, pharmaceuti- 
cals, canned goods, glucose, starches, 
and general merchandise. Reference. 

—— 

33973.—The representative of a trad- 
ing corporation in Chile is in the United 
States and desires to secure an agency 
for the sale of machinery, hardware, 
shoes, leather, tanning material, under- 
wear, hosiery, paper, chemicals, drugs, 
and jewelry. Reference. | 
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33926.—A commercial agency in In- 
dia desires to import various American 
products such as hardware and build- 
ing materials; metals in plates and 
sheets; machinery; electrical goods; 
automobiles and motor cycles, and ac- 
cessories ; housefurnishing goods ; piece 
goods; wearing apparel; watches and 
clocks, and general merchandise. Ref- 
erences. 

—fr-—— 

33989.—An American firm with trade 
connections in India, Burma, Ceylon, 
Siam, Straits Settlements, Dutch East 
Indies, and China, and with traveling 
salesmen covering these countries, de- 
sires to-secure sole agencies for the 
sale of all grades of boots and shoes, 
hosiery, shirts, collars, hardware, and 
picture moldings. 

—O—— 

33983.—The director of a firm in 
England who has been in the United 
States is about to return and desires to 
purchase or secure an agency for raw 
materials of all kinds, especially those 
kindred to the paint, varnish, and rub- 
ber trades, and drugs and chemicals. 
Quotations should be given f. a. s. At- 
lantic ports or c. 1. f. English ports. 
Payment to be made in New York or in 
London against documents. References. 

——(-— 

33962.—A commercial agent in Aus- 
tria wishes to establish an information 
bureau and secure the representation 
of firms for the sale in that country of 
textile lines such as cotton, hemp, wool, 
knit goods, silks, and men’s and 
women’s clothing. Samples of cotton 
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goods such as are required were re- 
ceived and may be examined at the 
Bureau or its district offices. (Refer 
to miscellaneous file No. 216.) Refer- 
ence. Correspondence should be in 
German. 

—(}-— 


33965.—A commercial agent in Ser- . 


bia proposes to organize a trade bureau 
for the Balkans and to later open 
branches in Zagreb, Sofia, Bucharest, 
and Piraeus, and maintain industrial 
exhibits and a warehouse for the pro- 
motion of the sale of American prod- 
ucts, particularly agricultural imple 
ments, railroad equipment, industrial 
machinery, metal household utensils, 
electric motors and accessories, auto- 
mobiles, food products, mining ma- 
chinery, chemical products, oils and 
fats, leather and rubber goods, paper, 
textiles, fancy goods, etc. Reference. 


KRAIS SAYS “WOOL-ERSATZ” 
WILL NOT DO 


On January 15, 1920, there was pub- 
lished in Commerce Reports an article 
on the German process for artificial 
wool. This article was quoted from 
L’Exportateur Belge, and was to the 
effect that considerable interest was 
being manifested in Germany over 
a patent recently taken out in that 
country on a process for the manu- 
facture of artificial wool. 

The process referred to consisted 
of compressing wool scraps which 
could not otherwise be utilized— 
shreds, ends, short fibers, washing 
wastes, etc.—after treating them with 
certain chemical solutions. 

An investigation of this report by 
Howard W. Adams, representative of 
‘the Department of Commerce, devel- 
ops the fact that experiments on this 
process were conducted personally 
by Herr Paul Krais, director of the 
Chemico-Physical Section of the 
German Research Institute for the 
Textile Industry, Wienerstrasse 6, 
Dresden, Germany. Herr Krais is 
authority for the statement that the 
results of his experiments were un- 
successful, and that the application 
for a patent for this process has been 
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abaridoned. It appears that it was 
impossible to put the wool into solu- 
tion without a resultant decomposi- 
tion. In his experiments Herr Krais 
subjected to heavy pressure through 
tubes damp wool under high tem- 
perature, but the resultant threads 
did not possess the necessary tensile 
strength. 


COLOMBIAN WISHES TO REP- 
RESENT TEXTILE AND 
CHEMICAL PRO- 
DUCERS 


The REporRTER is in receipt of a com- 
munication from M. L. de la Vega, 
“Medellin, Colombia, who wishes to rep- 
resent in that region manufacturers of 
‘cotton, wool, silks and articles of wear- 
ing apparel; perfumeries, drugs, medi- 
cines and all chemicals. Our corre- 
spondent offers to pay at 90 or 120 days 
sight draft and furnishes references. 
He also wishes to receive samples, with 
prices, of quinine salts, iodides, vale- 
rianates and salicylates. 
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Being denied the privilege of hitting 
Dye a Grams the advertisers, we derive some satis- 


Noted with considerable satisfaction 
that the majority of Americans were 
not in sympathy with “A Point of 
View” which appeared in the October 
25 issue of The REportTER! 

—-0-— 

Senator Thomas has been defeated 
for re-election !—Many readers of The 
REPORTER will remember this erstwhile 
Senator’s stand on the Dye bill. 

0 

It is reported that W. Wilson retired 
about nine P. M. on election night. 
Too bad he didn’t retire four years ago. 


—_O— 

The war acted as a high tariff wall, 
and when it ended we soon saw the re- 
sults of inadequate protection, especially 
for the textile industry! 

—_CO— 

However, we now have every confi- 

dence that both the textile and dyestuff 


industries will receive the old-time Re- 


publican protection. 
—o-—- 

The editor stated in a recent issue 
that he did not bring politics in as a 
part of the policy of the paper—still we 
gathered from his remarks that, being 
an editor, he had a perfect right to say 
what he pleased. 


faction by being allowed to take an oc- 
casional swing at the editor! 
-—O— 

Which shows that the policy of the 
paper is broadminded, and that the edi- 
tor is of an elastic literary mind and well 
capable of tackling any subject! 

—O— 

“New England Notes” (From our 
local correspondent). We'll wager there 
are more notes in New England than 
this, and about now a lot of them are 


overdue ! 
—) — 

“Serbians Take over Local German 
Dye Plants.” (Headline.) Serbs ’em 
right ! 

aoe O meme 

“Chinese Have Own Ideas About 
Colors.” (Headline.) After taking a 
trip through China-town, or looking at 
a firecracker, one is soon convinced of 


‘the truth of this! 


—-O-- 

Editorial excerpt—‘‘Much election 
material in The REporTER this week.” 
We humbly ask, dear Ed, material for 
what? 

—o— 

Hereafter people should be more 
careful how they use the phrase, “Cox 
Sure.” 

—Oo— 

One hears that prices are “dropping” 
everywhere. Step into a store and you 
are at once convinced that the shower 
is over! 

—o— 

And at last American dyestuff man- 
afacturers and distributors have some 
real and original color cards out! 

—o— 


And one dyestuff house has pub- 
lished formulas for matching the shades 
of the Standard Color Card; while they 
may not do for every class of goods, 
they are of inestimable value to the 
dyer and colorist! 

ualicn 
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HERE, THERE AND ABROAD 


British Understanding of Difference Between Li- 
censing and Tariff Clearer Than Some Senators’— 
And a Refreshing Statement by Burton T. Bush 


NGLAND has not yet succeed- 

ed in establishing by law the 

licensing system for the protec- 
tion of her extremely infantile dye 
industry; nevertheless, on taking all 
things into consideration, it would 
seem as though indications would 
justify the offering of«small odds— 
say, five to four—that she gets it 
before this country is similarly 
equipped. Be assured, at all events, 
that the governing bodies of both 
nations will eventually recognize the 
plain need and the equally plain ma- 
jority sentiment for such a measure, 
and will officially lift the question 
clear out of the tariff class by legis- 
lative action. 

It is to be doubted whether such 
an action on the part of England, as- 
suming she gets there first, could 
have much effect in hastening the 
_ Senate, as has been suggested. The 
two countries must work out the 
problem independently for them- 
selves, and although the decision of 
either will unquestionably weigh 
with the other and provide opposers 
or supporters of such a measure with 


effective ammunition according to 
whichever choice is finally arrived at, 
it is not to be supposed that either 
will follow blindly. More than a hint 
of this attitude is contained in edi- 
torial comment in the Dyer & Calico 
Printer, which says: 

“The fact that the American Gov- 
ernment also considers it necessary 
to have a thoroughly efficient chem- 
ical industry should assist those crit- 
ics of the British Government’s pro- 
posals to view the matter in a clearer 
perspective, apart altogether from 
any political tinge which may cling 
to it because it does not happen to 
coincide with free trade ideas. Op- 
ponents of protective measures may 
argue, of course, that because Amer- 
ica is to employ them does not mean 
that they are necessarily right. .On 
the other hand, it does show that 
America, like ourselves, believes 
that a firmly established, efficiently 
organized color industry is vital to 
national safety in the future.” 

That is the way some of our Brit- 
ish cousins look at it, and by the 
same token friends of the Dye bill 
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need expect to find little actual force, 
when Parliament acts, in the argu- 
ment that England has adopted li- 
censing. There should be a great 
deal of force in the example which 
will in all likelihood be set us, but 
such opponents asthe Dye bill may 
have left in December will merely dis- 
count it much as the English editor 
has suggested. The real obstacles 


between the Dye bill and a Presiden-: 


tial signature are not and have not 
been those who are out-and-out op- 
posers, for they are in the minority. 
The question has not been whether 
or not it would be ultimately passed, 
but how soon. Political considera- 
tions, combined with the efforts of 
those who, like Senator Penrose, fa- 
vor the principle in this particular 
case but wish to see the bill post- 
poned until it can be taken up later 
with “all the other petty tariff bills,” 
have brought about a grievous and 
unwarranted delay. 

- With politics definitely passe for 
awhile, and the would-be extermi- 
nators sans power by reason of their 
scarcity, the industry now finds it- 
self held back only by certain of its 
friends, who, perhaps unwittingly, 
are its chief remaining enemies. An 
attempt to explain their conduct pre- 
sents difficulties. They are appar- 
ently well enough informed on the 
subject to recognize the paramount 
necessity of building up the dye in- 
dustry in this country, no matter at 
what sacrifice of mere precedent; yet 
they are not well enough informed to 
distinguish between the Dye bill and 
the host of tariff measures which are 
still awaiting action. There are 
more indications in support of the 
opinion that they are not actually 
well informed as to the coal-tar 
chemical situation than against, and 
the guess has been made that they 
have merely accepted the Dye bill on 
the say-so of friends, who possibly 
bartered for it—“you vote for my bill 
and I’ll vote for yours”—and are sim- 
ply sticking out for their own time 
for action thereon either as one of the 
terms of the agreement or for other 
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reasons. Just about this time last 
year, when the Senate had hopes of 


ratifying the Peace Treaty and the 


question-was.up as to the best means 
of protecting the industry tempo- 
rarily in case the shielding war meas- 
ures should be removed .before the 
Dye bill could be acted upon, Sena- 
tor Penrose, as: we then took occa- 
sion to point out, showed. plainly, by 
his choice of phrases. in proposing the 
resolution which was to bridge the 
gap, that he wasn'tat that time overly 
conversant with the “why” of his ac- 
tion, but conscious nevertheless that 
it was the thing to do. 

However, it is not for the industry 
to quarrel with one who has fur- 
nished so much in the way of moral 
support to the principle involved in 
the bill. His recognition of this is a 
worthy asset; the wish now is that 
he will look further and see what ad- 
ditional delay will cost the country. 
Already we have paid too heavy a 
fine in advanced development. 

The absurdity of classing the Dye 
bill with tariff measures has been 
made clear times beyond counting on 
the lecture platform and in the col- 
umns of this and other journals. How 
it is regarded in England is shown 
clearly enough, it may be assumed, 
by the words of L.. B. Lee, chairman 
of the Calico Printers’ Association, 
Ltd., at the annual meeting of that 
organization of dye consumers at 
Manchester. Speaking of the dye 
problem and urging the formation 
and adoption of a statesmanlike pol- 
icy with regard to it, Mr. Lee said 
that four alternative courses had been 
suggested for meeting the situation: 
first, free imports; second, a tariff 
wall; third, subsidy, and, fourth, li- 
censing. Then he promptly dismissed 
the first two as “no solution.” 

In other words, when it comes to a 
question of fostering a domestic dye 
industry while at the same time per- 
mitting users to obtain needed colors 
until they can be supplied at home, 
this dye consumer regards free im- 
ports and a tariff as being practically ~ 
of the same degree of effectiveness! 
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Incidentally, Mr. Lee goes further 
and favors a subsidy in preference to 
a licensing system; but the British 
Government will not adopt any such 
means of protection, nor do the Brit- 
ish manufacturers seek it. Neither 
do American manufacturers. To bor- 
row a phrase from the delightful 
Ruggles of Red Gap, “that sort of 
thing would never do with us.” 


Those wishing to gain a fresh out- 
look on the old, familiar question 
should read the article of Burton T. 
Bush, president of the Antoine Chiris 
Company, in last month’s The Na- 
tion’s Business. Mr. Bush speaks 
from the standpoint of a manufac- 
turer of perfumes and pharmaceuti- 
cals, and believes in the efficacy of 
the license system. We have seen no 
more effective statement of the case 
in months, and we are certain that 
from the originality of the style and 
the vigor of expression readers may 
derive renewed inspiration and de- 
cided enjoyment from the following 
extract, the italics in which are ours: 


Since I have been able to observe 
the procedure of Congressional com- 
mittees, it has seemed to me that they 
invariably adopted the rule first to 
classify imports in two groups, neces- 
sities and luxuries. Wool and wheat 
headed the necessities, and perfumes 
and cosmetics the luxuries. By the 
time the committee learned that the 
same chemicals that made the luxu- 
ries were necessary in preparing the 
necessities, it was time for a general 
election. 


So closely are the threads of in- 
dustry interwoven that to pick out 


those that are necessary or unneces- - 


sary is like pulling threads here and 
there from a fabric and expecting it 
to be just as strong. | 


The chemical industry is a striking 
example of this. Its maintenance as 
a whole depends on the importance 
given to its by-products and their 
business relatives. To protect coal- 
tar dyes and not consider synthetic 
perfumes and flavors is like guarding 
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the rams and ewes and letting the 
lambs shift for themselves. 

Since the war, in the face of short- 
age of supplies of all sorts, our Amer- 
ican chemists have reproduced nearly 
200 coal-tar dyes never before made 
here and, what is more important and 
more difficult, have perfected proc- 
esses for their commercial manufac- 
ture. They have done the same for 
some forty coal-tar medicines, some 
fifty-two coal-tar perfumes and fla- 
vors, and have perfected the most | 
deadly efficient coal-tar poison gas. 
We can trust the American chemist to 
give us all the coal-tar chemicals we 
need, and already he has worked out 
new and improved commercial proc- 
esses and new uses for by-products. 
But we can also trust foreign com- 
petitors to give our imfant coal-tar 
chemical industry ruthless, cutthroat, 
unfair competition. Germany still 
knows the economic and political value 
of chemicals that are essential to a score 
of key industries, to modern medicine, 
and to modern warfare. 
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That Germany will make desperate 
efforts to regain her lost coal-tar domi- 
nance is as plain as a pikestaff, and it 
takes very little-imagination to guess 
by what methods she will work to de- 
stroy’ our American manufacturers of 
coal-tar dyes, aromatics and medicinals. 
Moreover, England, Switzerland and 
France are now convinced of the vital 
importance of coal-tar chemicals and 
are working to consolidate the progress 
their own infant dye and chemical in- 
dustries have made. The most bitter 
international trade war, fought on the 
largest scale and for the highest stakes, 
is going to be waged during the next 
ten years. 

Our American coal-tar chemical 
manufacturers cannot, and do not, ex- 
pect help in subsidies or bonuses or 
public-paid research work which other 
governments are going to give to their 
competitors. They ask, however, ade- 
quate protection in tariff and in an em- 
bargo against all coal-tar products 
which-are made in the United States in 
commercial quantities, of standard 
quality and at a fair price. So much is 
at stake that such a licensing system is 
the only means of preventing unfair 
foreign competition in ‘our domestic 
markets. Switzerland and France have 
already adopted this means; the United 
States must adopt it. 


But, not less important than govern- 
ment protection for our new key indus- 
try is a sympathetic understanding of 
the vital importance of this industry on 
the part of American business men. 
Every manufacturer of goods who uses 
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coal-tar products in any form, and every 
jobber and retailer whose profits come 
from a sale of these goods, must help 
himself by assuring an American inde- 
pendent source of essential coal-tar 
chemicals and their derivatives, forever 
mindful of their importance to every 
American industry. 


GERMAN DYE WORKS, DE- 
SPITE ALL HANDICAPS, IN- 
CREASING PROFITS AND 
REDUCING DEBTS 


The Chemische Fabrik Griesheim- 
Elektron, of Frankfort, declared in 
1919 a dividend of 12 per cent, as con- 
trasted with 7 per cent in 1918—and 
this after setting aside over 4,000,000 
marks for depreciation. This company 
explains the profits as arising from in- 
creased value of pre-war stocks. The 
Chemische Fabriken of Urdingen ex- 
plain similar profits through the sale of 
stock held abroad. The Aktien Gessell- 
schaft fur Anilinfabrikation (“Agfa’’) 
of Berlin reports gross profits of 24,- 
877,000 marks in 1919, as compared 
with 13,700,000 marks in 1918, war- 
ranting a dividend of 18 per cent. The 
Badische Anilin und Sodafabrik closed 
its works at Ludwigshafen and Oppau 
in November because of shortage of 
coal; the nitrogen works at Mersburg 
shut down because of political distur- 
bances. In all these cases only a frac- 
tion of full production was reached t 
June, 1919, and yet the firms report 
large profits by reason of the great rise 
in prices of dyestuffs. Over 60,000,000 
marks were written off, and yet the 
firm declared net profits of nearly 30,- 
000,000 marks, justifying a dividend of 
18 per cent. 

The Farbwerke of Hochst-am-Main 
report that manufacturing was largely 
at a standstill during 1919 and early in 
1920, only the pharmaceutical depart- 
ments producing normally. But here, 
too, export sales enabled the company 
to declare a 14 per cent dividend, as 
contrasted with 12 per cent in 1918, ona 
basis of net profits of nearly 25,000,000 
marks, even after deduction of an extra_ 
expense of 80,000,000 marks in in- 
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creased wages. The gross profits of 
the Chemisch Fabrik Rhenania, of Aix- 
la-Chapelle, advanced from 1,938,000 
marks in 1918 to 5,723,000 marks last 
year. The dividend was increased from 
10 to 25 per cent. Kalle & Co., of 
Biebrich, reported that only a part of 
the more important departments were 
operating, and yet, after deductions for 
depreciation, the dividend was increased 
from 7 to 14 per cent. The report is 
pessimistic as to prospects for 1920. 


NATIONAL ANNOUNCES ERIE 
VIOLET 2B AND ERIE 
FAST GRAY M 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., announces the pro- 
duction of two new dyes, National 
Erie Violet %B and National Erie 
Fast Gray M, both important addi- 
tions to its series of direct dyeing 
colors. . 

National Erie Violet 2B produces 
violet shades possessing a very fine 
bluish tone of good fastness to light. 
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An after-treatment with formalde- 
hyde will better its fastness to wash- 
ing considerably without altering the 
shade. Very desirable indigo blue 
shades can be obtained by diazotiz- 
ing and developing the dyeings with 
National Developer B 

National Erie Fast Gray M will be 
especially welcomed by the trade be- 
cause of its good fastness to light and 
stoving. It yields good grays on cot- 
ton, as well as cotton and wool and 
cotton and silk unions. 


With a view to developing the in- 
dustry of cotton growing, according. 
of word from Consul Pontius, Muk- 
den, the Provincial Goverment of 
Manchuria issued instructions to all 
officials urging them to constantly 
encourage farmers to grow cotton and 


- ordering them to detail policemen to 


visit the farmers, explaining the ne- 
cessity of developing the cotton in- 
dustry to every man. ; 
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HOW NOW, MILES? 

Wien Captain Miles Standish 
found himself unable to eat, sleep or 
even think collectedly, all because of 
the fair Priscilla, this redoubtable 
warrior, more timorous in her pres- 
ence than ever he was when dealing 
with skulking redskin, prevailed upon 
his good friend John Alden to plead 
his cause and offer his hand and heart 
to the maid. Whereat the latter, as 
you recall, laughed a silvery laugh or 
two, glanced shyly at the hand- 
some and love-smitten emissary, and, 
guessing well his hidden feelings, 
said, “Why don’t you speak for your- 
self, John?” 

Moral: Go straight to headquar- 
ters. Of course, as matters stood, the 
Captain might still have been refused 
if he had mustered sufficient courage 
to approach the object of his affec- 
tions, but even had he been in high 
favor he surely courted a pert refusal 
when he showed such a great lack of 
initiative. 

You will, we trust, find many 
things to be thankful for this year, 
but you would be still more thankful 
if you could be assured that the Dye 
bill would be passed at the short ses- 
sion of Congress next month. One 
letter from you, sent direct te Wash- 
ington, will do more good than a 
dozen to your trade journals and a 
thousand wishes expressed verbally 
to acquaintances. Don’t delegate 
your plain duty to someone else, but 
attend to it first and then get others 
to follow your example. 

Take the old Puritan story and the 
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above facts and finish this Thanks- 
giving editorial for yourself; get that 
letter written so that you may go 
home to enjoy your turkey with a 
keener’relish than its price this year 
would otherwise permit. 


EXCHANGE AND PROTECTION 

One of the most forceful of all ar- 
guments for the protection of Amer- 
ican manufacturers to a somewhat 
unusual degree until economic con- 
ditions can be restored more near- 
ly to normal has been presented 
recently by Elvin H. Killheffer, vice- 
president of the Newport Chemical 
Works. Writing from Lucerne, Swit- 
zerland, Dr. Killheffer sends The 
REPORTFR a clipping from the Conti- 
nental edition of the London Daily 
Mail which should be of the greatest 
possible interest to all concerned with 
the problem of protecting America’s 


industries. The extract, which is 
headed “German Dump in Full 
Swing,” follows: 


“A flood of German goods which is 
being loosed on the British market at 
less than the cost price in England is 
causing dismay to English manufac- 
turers, many of whom are closing 
sections of their factories and may 
have to stop business altogether. 

“Cheap German goods have al- 
ready thrown many thousands of 
Britons out of work. They are no 
longer cheap-jack articles, but are as 
well made as -the British product. 
The German no longer relies on 
shoddy workmanship to undercut his 
British competitors, but depends on 
the rate of exchange. 

“The National Union of British 
Manufacturers has been deluged with 
letters of protest from manufacturers. 
Instances of dumped cheap German 
goods which these letters give include 
a 3-quart kettle, for which the Eng- 
lish must charge 3s. 9d., is selling for 
6d. Beautifully finished nail scissors 
of German make can be got at 9s. a 
dozen. Sheffield cannot do them un- 
der 20s. German pianos are arriving 
at an average price of £70, and Aus-> 
trian at £42, which the English man- 
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ufacturer could- not make for the 


money. German toys are coming at 
from half to two-thirds the English 
factory cost. 

“It is impossible to compete with 
German gloves. In afew months ten 
glove factories have closed down in 
the Wessex neighborhood. | 
' “The Germans guarantee delivery. 
Manufacturers report that Germany 
has crushed the industries which Eng- 
land regained during the war.” 

Mr. Killheffer further comments on 
the above thus: 

“This article .. gives the real 
present reason why American manu- 
facturers should be protected from 
foreign goods from any country 
where the exchange is low, as sepa- 
rate and distinct from all of the rea- 
sons so far advanced which have dealt 
entirely with the questions of pre- 
paredness and the protection of a new 
industry, as such. 

“When one takes into considera- 
tion how many marks or francs or 
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lire a dollar will buy at the present 
time, a good idea is had of how easy 
it is—or will be—to sell dyes, for in- 
stance, at prices in marks which will 
represent terribly high prices from the 
viewpoint of the exporting country, 
and yet be so low in price in dollars 
as to make competition impossible. 
“Then, on the other hand, the con- 
dition of exchange makes it extremely 
difficult in every case, and impossible 
in a great many, to sell American 
goods to those same countries, since 
no matter how low our prices may be 
from our standpoint they are exces- 
sively high when figured in terms of 
the various depreciated currencies.” 
It is the old story of a decision from 
which there is no appeal—an argu- 
ment to which there is no answer. 
Try as he will, the most wilfully ob- 
stinate opposer of the Dye bill cannot 
get around the fact that just now, 
owing to the extraordinary difference 
in the values of German and American 
money, the American manufacturer 
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is so far unable to compete with pau- 
per European labor as to make any 
attempt to do this sheer business sui- 
cide. Stiff, uncompromising protec- 
tion for all industries requiring it is 
the only remedy until time begins to 
equalize the two standards, and in the 
case of the dye industry no tariff can 
cope with the situation. The licens- 
ing system, which excludes all dyes 
made here-of satisfactory quality and 
price, and admits those which are not, 
right up to the time when American 
manufacturers are able to supply them 
upon such terms, is the one simple, 
just solution of the problem of equip- 
ping the United States with that vital 
necessity, a self-contained coal-tar 
chemical industry. 


GERMAN YARN DYERS TOO 
MUCH FOR ENGLISH, BUT 
COMBED TOPS ARRIVE 
IN BAD CONDITION 


Bradford spinners have been buying 
considerable amounts of German-spun 
merino yarns. Astonishment is ex- 
pressed, declares Consul Wallace J. 
Young, at the wide range of shades 
shown, it being stated that the new color 
cards give about 500 different shades. 
A local technical paper states that it is 
obvious that Bradford spinners of col- 
ored yarns will have to compete against 
some of the most -delicate shades that 
- can be produced; and that while the Ger- 
mans have reached a.very high state of 
perfection in the dyeing and blending 
of colors, it would seem that British 
firms are still somewhat handicapped 
by inadequate supplies and in a limited 
range of dyes. The journal goes on: 

“Not only in colored yarns, but in 
white botany mule-spun hosiery yarns, 
as well as two-folds for the coating 
trade, Continental spinners will have to 
be reckoned with at no distant date.” 
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In discussing the fact that England’s 
best interests would seem to be served 
by getting Germany back on a sound 
commercial footing as a consumer and 
producer of textile fabrics, the press 
in general deplores the condition in 
which consignments of German combed 
tops arrive in England. They are al- 
leged to show signs of carelessness and 
bad workmanship, having in some cases. 
to be re-gilled. Surprise is expressed 
that while the German yarns are giving 
such satisfaction in both appearance and 
work greater care is not being taken in 
the combed tops, “since, in these days of 
renewing commercial relations with 
Germany, if German products are sat- 
isfactory they might reasonably be re- 
garded as the forerunner of future busi- 
ness in greater volume.”’ Consul Youn~ 
is informed that the wool from which 
these tops were combed was obtained 
from England. 


DAVISON’S TEXTILE BLUE 
BOOK, 38D EDITION, READY 


The publishers have announced the 
completion of the thirty-third annual 
edition, July, 1920, of Davison’s Textile 
Blue Book, which shows every mill re- 
port carefully revised. Eleven hundred 
and twenty-three new manufacturers 
have been added, while all mills out of 
business have been taken out. Thou- 
sands of changes in mill names, officers, 
goods made, equipment, selling agents, 
etc., have been made, and the various 
dealers and other allied lines have been 
brought up-to-date. 

The Textile Blue Book is really 
twenty-one directories in one volume, 
as follows: 

Directory of Cotton Mills; Woolen 
Mills; Worsted Mills; Silk Mills; Knit- 
ting Mills; Jute, Linen and Flax Muills; 
Canadian Mills; Dyers and Finishers; 
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Mills with Dye Houses; Commission 
Merchants; Cotton Dealers (both do- 
mestic and foreign); Wool Dealers; 
Linter Dealers; Waste Dealers and 
Manufacturers; Mattress Makers; 
_ Wholesale Rag and Remnant Dealers; 
Textile Supplies; New Textile Mills; 
Classified Directory of Mills. ~ 

Two editions are issued as formerly ; 
the office size, 1,300 pages, with heavy 
cloth binding, is “Handy Edition’ of 
1,700 pages has all features given in 
the office size, except the Classified Di- 
rectory of Mills and Textile Supply Di- 
rectory. , ) 

The salesmen’s Directory, bound in 
flexible leather, size 31%4x534x14 inch 
thick, is much smaller than the handy 
edition, but has a full report of every 
mill, dyer, etc. The volumes can be 
obtained from Clark Publishing Com- 
.pany, Charlotte, N. C. 


NEWMANN TO REPRESENT 
DARCO FOOD COLORS 
IN WEST 


The Darvin Chemical Company, of 
Elizabeth, N. J., manufacturers of 
Darco brand éertified food colors, an- 
nounces the appointment of John H. 
Newmann as its Western represent- 
ative, with offices in Chicago. Mr. 
Newmann is president of the Ionic 
Special Products Company, of 321 
North Sheldon Street, Chicago, III, 
and until recently was manager for 
the National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, in charge of the Chicago 
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special products, essential oils and 
food color department. 

Other representatives of the Dar- 
vin Chemical Company are: Geo. M. 
Heath & Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Stew- 
art Elms Associates, San Francisco, 
Cal.; T. E. O’Reilly, Ltd., Toronto, 
Canada; Saul Guy Chason, New 
York, N. Y., and Louis Lustgarten, 
Boston, Mass. 


DETERMINATION OF BLEACH- 
ING PROPERTIES OF 
MATERIALS 
By P. KLEMM 


The general aim of testing the bleach- 
ing properties of a material is to deter- 
mine the quantity of bleaching agent 
(calcium hypochlorite) required to pro- 
duce a certain standard bleach. Simple 
tests, in the hands of an experienced 
practical man, often suffice for indus- 
trial purposes; for example, the judg- 
ment of the depth of the reddening of 
samples of unbleached cellulose when 
treated with oxidizing agents, such as 
0.025 per cent potassium bichromate 
in presence of hydrochloric acid, or 
more simply with very dilute calcium 
hypochlorite, or the depth of gray fol- 
lowing the transient reddening produced 
by 0.1 per cent ferric chloride. Exam- 
ination of the dyeing properties with 
Malachite Green serves as a test for the 
“hardness” of a sample of cellulose, for 
the harder it is and the worse it is to 
bleach, the better the dye is taken up. 
E. Richter obtained good results by 
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treating a cellulose sample with 13 per 
cent nitric acid, filtering and comparing 
the yellow color colorimetrically with 
that produced with a sample of nor- 
mal bleaching properties. _Wrede de- 
termines whether the sample will bleach 
well by treating it for 50 minutes with 
an excess of calcium hypochlorite at 40 
deg. Cent.; the quantity of hypochlorite 
used is estimated, and the alteration in 
color compared with that of the un- 
bleached material. Such methods as 
these quoted for testing bleaching prop- 
erties do not suffice for the requirements 
of the paper-making industry nor for 
scientific investigations. In such cases 
it is necessary to determine what grade 
of bleach is obtained with the use of a 
definite quantity of. calcium hypochlo- 
rite, viz., 5-20 per cent hypochlorite in 
the case of sulphite cellulose and 10-25 
per cent in the case of soda pulp, and 
further how much of the hypochlorite 
is actually used in four tests, carried 
out under the. same conditions, in 
which the concentration increases in 
stages of 5 per cent, and how much 
hypochlorite remains unaltered. In the 
case of wood pulp, these tests are car- 
ried out at 40 deg. Cent. for four hours 
with constant agitation, 5 parts of the 
sample being suspended in 400 parts of 
liquid by volume. Comparisons of the 
bleach are made in direct and trans- 
mitted light by preparing strips of 
equal thickness of the unbleached and 
the four bleached samples. The de- 
gree of color purity obtained can be 
exactly described by Ostwald’s color 
tables. Variations in the uniformity of 
the samples which deserve attention, 
but which.are often neglected and un- 
derrated, are never overlooked in this 
method of manipulation.—Chem. Zizg., 
in Jn’l. Soc. Dyers & Colountsts. 
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GREAT CHEMICAL CONCLAVE 
COMING TO AMERICA 


English-Speaking Chemists from All 
Parts of the World to Meet in 
New York Next Fall 


English-speaking chemists from all 
parts of the world, following the an- 
nual meeting of the British Society 
of Chemical Industry to be held in 
Canada, are to meet in New York 
next fall with their American 
brethren. 

According to the announcement 
made last Friday by Dr. Charles L. 
Parsons, secretary of the American 
Chemical Society, this is likely to be 
the largest convocation of chemists 
ever held on this continent. 


WILL ATTEND CHEMICAL SHOW 


The Society of Chemical Industry 
of Great Britain, which has branches 
in every quarter of the globe, has 
several sections on Canadian soil, in- 
cluding that in Montreal, which will 
be its host. There will be hundreds 
of delegates from Great Britain and 
from other nations where there are 
English-speaking chemists, as well as 
the Canadian members. At the con- 
clusion of the meetings in the Do- 
minion the delegates from abroad and 
many of their Canadian associates 
will cross the border and go to New 
York, where they will foregather 
with the metropolitan branch of the 
Society of Chemical Industry and 
also with the American Chemical So- 
ciety. The British Society of Chem- 
ical Industry has approximately 8,000 
members, while the American Chem- 
ical Society has a membership of 
15,500. 
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This joint meeting is a direct out- 
growth of the closer relations which 
have sprung up among chemists of 
Anglo-Saxon blood as a result of the 
world war. The research work of 
the chemical warfare services of 
Great Britain and the United States 
established a bond of sympathy 
which is to be further strengthened 
by the assemblage in New York. 
The scientists will also attend the 
Seventh Annual Chemical Exposi- 
tion to be held in the Eighth Coast 
Artillery Armory in the Bronx. 


' Although one prominent British 
chemist, Prof. Frederick Soddy, of 
Oxford, according to recent news- 
paper dispatches, does not believe in 
men of science joining in prepara- 
tions for war, chemists as a class are 
in favor of so developing their art 
that it may be as effective in military 
operations as in the industries of 
peace. 

Detaiis ot the various meetings in 
North America are now being given 
out under the joint auspices of the 
two societies. 


PLANS OF THE VISITORS 


The regular meeting of the British 
Society of Chemical Industry will be 
held in Montreal from August 29 to 
August 31, inclusive, the delegates ar- 
riving on Canadian shores on August 
27. On the night of August 31 the 
British and Canadian knights of the 
retort will go by special train to 
Grand’ Mere and Shawinigan Falls, 
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where they will spend the following 
day. A special train will leave the 
Falls on the night of September 1 
and will arrive the following day at 
Ottawa. Another special will leave 
Ottawa on the evening of September 
2 for Toronto, where September 4 
will be spent. 

The visitors will reach Niagara 
Falls on the Canadian side on Mon- 
day, September 5, and the following 
day will be spent on the American 
side of the great cataract inspecting 
the large electrochemical plants in the 
vicinity. They expect to reach New 
York City on~September 7%, where 
they will meet with the New York 
Section of the Society of Chemical In- 
dustry and the American Chemical 
Society. 


To ComBat GERMAN DOMINATION 


The British Society of Chemical In-. 
dustry consists of many thousand 
members and has a branch in the 
United States. The American Chem- 
ical Society has 15,500 members, its. 
membership role having increased 100: 
per cent since 1914. The relations 
between these two great organiza- 
tions of chemists have always been 
exceedingly cordial and will become 
more intimate as a result of the meet- 
ing next autumn. Members of the 
American Chemical Society from 
France and Belgium and other for- 
eign countries are also planning to be 
present. 

Another 


element in connection 
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with the meeting is that the chemical 
forces of the world will come into a 
coalition in opposition to the German 
chemical industries which to such a 
large extent dominated international 
trade and enforced a monopoly of the 
dye trade. The grip of the Germans 
upon chemistry having been broken, 
it is proposed that the Anglo-Saxon 
chemists shall do all they can to main- 
tain the balance of power. 

Dr. Parsons declares that the year 
1921 promises to be a banner year for 
the American chemist and the Amer- 
ican chemical industry. 

“It is remarkable,” comments the 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, “how similar are the prob- 
lems. affecting chemistry in our three 
countries. There is the same funda- 
mental need of public understanding 
of what our efforts mean; there is the 
same consequent difficulty in securing 
favorable legislative action. Much 
still remains to be done, and 1921 
offers a great opportunity.” 

The occasion will also enable 
American, Canadian and _ British 
chemists to interchange views on 
methods of manufacture and the 
choice of apparatus at the Chemical 
Exposition, which opens on Septem- 
ber 12. It is believed that many de- 
velopments will grow out of this gath- 
ering. The delegates are to come in- 
spired with the common purpose of 
making the Anglo-Saxon race su- 
preme in the field of chemistry and 
to take part in deliberations which 
they believe will be historic in their 
science. 
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NATIONAL INCREASES SERV- 
ICE BY ADDING DYERS’ 
FORMULAS FOR 1921 
SPRING COLOR CARD 


The National Aniline & Chemical 
Company, Inc., has just issued a book 
of dyers’ formulas, giving the recipes: 
that have been worked out in its lab- 
oratories for matching the shades 
that have been standardized by the 
Textile Color Card Association, and 
shown in the Spring 1921 Color 
Card. The recipes, with the accom- 
panying technical information, are 
for silk, cotton, wool and leather, and 
will be found useful to dyers en- 
gaged in coloring any of these mate- 
rials. The volume comprises twen- 
ty-four pages, with several blank 
pages for notes and memoranda. It 
is bound in a substantial cover, and 
is of a size convenient for: both the 
dyer’s desk and the pocket. Copies 
may be. obtained by- dyers and others 
interested, without cost, from any of 
the offices of the National company. 

This newest publication of the Na- 
tional company represents a prompt 
following up of the innovation in 
American dye manufacturers’ service 
features instituted recently when the 
formulas for matching the 1920 Fall 
Color Card were published in a book- 
let uniform with the present one. 
Users of dyes can now add the latter 
to their equipment, and it is believed 
that all will find it a welcome addi- 
tion to their technical equipment. 


FOREIGN PRODUCERS TO BE 
REPRESENTED AT SILK 
SHOW 


Reports of recent meetings of the 
various committees in charge of the de- 
tails of the first International Silk 
Show, to be held in Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, February 7-12, under 
the auspices of the Silk Association of 
America, and the Silk Travelers’ Asso- 
ciation, Inc., make it evident that for- 
eign silk producing countries are anxi- 
ous to be represented in the exposition. 
France, Italy, China and Japan have 
been invited and according to prelimi- 
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mary correspondence will have repre- 
sentative exhibits. It is the intention 
of these foreign exhibitors to bring to 
this country native workers.in order to 
give the American public ‘a chance to 
see how raw silk is transformed into the 
beautiful material that in turn is made 
into wearing apparel. 


At the exposition the story of. silk 
will be told from the mulberry leaf, the 
growing of the silk worm and the reel- 
ing of the silk, to the final manufacture 
of goods by the yard. There will be 
pageants showing the beauties of silk in 
all its colors; fashion displays; the 
many uses to which silk can be put, and 
in fact every branch of the industry will 
be represented at the palace. 

It is.the intention of the publicity 
committee to publish at various inter- 
vals a booklet called “The International 
Silk Exposition Bulletin.” This will 
be sent countrywide, and will keep the 
trade fully acquainted with .the prog- 
ress that is being made. 

Charles Cheney, president of the Silk 
Association of America, is chairman of 
the organization committee and W. P. 
Taylor of the Empire Silk Company is 
chairman of the executive committee. 
The personnel of the various commit- 
tees includes the following, others bein~ 
added to sub-committees as plans pro- 
gress: aie : 

Charles Cheney, Cheney Brothers; 
Sidney Blumenthal, Sidney Blumenthal 
& Co., Inc.; Frederick I. Cox, Belding 
Brothers & Co.; E. R. Augustin, 
Schwarzenbach, Huber & Co.; Paul C. 
Derry, Duplan Silk Corporation; Will- 
iam Hand, John Hand & Sons, Inc.; E. 
[Irving Hanson, H. R. Mallinson & Co. ; 
J. H. MacLaren, Johnson, Cowdin & 
Co.; W. P. Taylor, Empire Silk Com- 
pany; J. J. Twohey, Bentley & Twohey 
Silk Company; A. P. Villa, A. P. Villa 
Ge eros.: Inc, Clifford Do, “Cheney; 
Cheney Brothers; M. D. C. Crawford, 
Women’s Wear; ID. E. Douty, U. S. 
Testing Company, Inc.; Albert Tilt, 
Phoenix Silk Manufacturing Company ; 
William H. Yelland, Carl Schoen Silk 
Corporation; A. W. Buhlmann, A. W. 
Buhlmann; Charles E. Lotte, National 
Silk Dyeing Company; Harry T. 
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Rounds, Sussex Print Works; M. H. 
Rorke, Textile Color Card Association 
of the United States, Inc.; Alfred 
Wendt, Wendt Brothers; Edwin S. 
Bayer, Julius Kayser & Co.; Cari 
Forsch, Pelgram Meyer; Daniel A. 
Wechsler, Wechsler Barber Silk Com 
pany; H. S. Welsh, Duplan Silk Cor- 
poration; Stewart Culin, Brooklyn In- 
stitute Museum; Henry W. Kent, Met- 


ropolitan Museum of Art. 


STOCKS OF RAW COTTON AND 
YARN IN OSAKA AND KOBE 


According to the returns of the 
Osaka office of the Bank of Japan, the 
stock of raw cotton and cotton yarns 
in all the warehouses in Osaka and 
Kobe at the end of April were as fol- 
lows: Raw cotton, 456,406 bales, an 
increase of 57,642 bales over the stock 
on hand at the end of March, and an 
increase of 156,586 bales over the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year; 
and cotton yarn, 41,710 piculs, an in- 
crease of 10,581 piculs over the previ- 
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ous month, and of 27,331 piculs over a. 


like period of the previous year. The 
total amount of loans granted by the 
banks in Osaka and Kobe against the 
raw cotton and cotton yarns above re- 
ferred to was 60,860,000 yen, an in- 
crease of 19,055,000 yen when com- 
pared with the previous month, and an 
increase of 10,379,000 as against a like 
period of last year. Of the total men- 
tioned, 41,069,000 yen represented 
commercial paper and the remaining 
19,791,000 yen collateral security. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Announcement has been made to 
the effect that the Transmarine Com- 
pany, Inc., 13 Park Row, New York, 
has been appointed by the Sherwin- 
Williams Company as the sole agency 
for the distribution of the latter con- 
cern’s intermediates in Brazil. 





According to a recent consular re- 
port, a million dollars’ worth of Ger- 
man dyes were imported into Japan 
during the month of August. AI- 
though the prevalent depression in 
that country has been the cause of 
their meeting with very poor sales, 
importations of previous contracts 
continue nevertheless. 
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With liabilities of $96,598 and as- 
sets of $76,871; the Ackerman Manu- 
facturing & Export Corporation, New 
York City, manufacturers of ‘dyes, 
with factory at 153 Morgan Avenue, 
Brooklyn, has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy. Of the liabilities, $42,337’ is 
secured, the secured creditor beirig 
the Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation. 





According to a recent report, Ger- 
many is preparing a campaign to sup- 
plant Japan in the South American 
knit-goods trade, such as stockinette 
bloomers and blouses, bodices, boots, 
combination suits, ‘divided skirts, 
gloves, hosiery for men, women and 
children in almost endless variety of 
yarn, combination and type; shirts, 
shawls, jackets, jerseys, sweaters, 
women’s vests and men’s fancy knit- 
ted wool waistcoats. 





Consul Pontius reports the contract 
with an American firm covering the 
establishment of a cotton mill at 
Mukden. The requisite machinery, 
including 10,000 spindles and 100 
looms, represents an outlay approxi- 
mating $700,000. The cultivation of 
cotton in the Mukden district is being 
promoted to supply the needs of the 
mill. 





Through Commercial Attache Ju- 
lean Arnold it is learned that imports. 
into China of textile machinery from 
the United States are frequently cred- 
ited to Canada when they arrive in 
Shanghai via Vancouver, as the ap- 
plications of Shanghai importers for 
the admission of their goods often do 
not specify clearly the country of ori- | 
gin. China’s imports of textile ma- 
chinery in 1919 included 800,128 haik- 
wan taels’ worth as credited to the 
United States, 813,000 taels’ worth 
credited to Great Britain, and 1,144,- 
222 taels’ worth credited to Canada. 
Inasmuch as all the latter came from 
the United States, the misleading fig- 
ures show that more British than 
American machinery was imported. 
(Haikwan tael in 1919 equaled $1.30.) 
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THE ZERO HOUR ? 


Has the “Peak of the Depression” Been Reached, or: Must 
Conditions Be Worse Before They Can Be Better? 
—Opinions in Textile, Dyestuff and Banking Circles 


NHAPPINESS; cold, dour and 


dismal, has the textile producing 


industries in its slimy clutches 
and reaches forth one grisly claw in 
fearsome menace toward the shrinking, 
tender hide of the dye industry, already 
scratched to pulsating rawness from 
contact with the political currycomb. 
Deep gloom obscures considerably more 
than half of the once-smiling visages of 
the fabric fraternity, while just around 
the corner in certain quarters skulks 
Despair with a curiously eager look in 
his eyes and a blackjack up his sleeve. 

Who says so? Why, “they” say so— 
whoever “they” may be. 

At any rate, there is much talk of 
hard times and present and future de- 
pression; the terms “liquidation,” “re- 
adjustment,” “retrenchment” and “shut- 
down” are being worked to death in the 
public prints—-not without some reason 
—and back of it all there is very real 
hardship being endured in more than 
one line of endeavor. There can be no 
doubt but that the much-renewed note 
held by Piper & Co. is at last due, nor 
that we now have with us in the present 


the promised general deflation so long 
spoken of in the future tense. 

As usual, a number have miscalcu- 
lated the time of arrival—which is one 
of the things said to make business so 
fascinating!—-and these have been 
caught with their guard lowered, while 
others, perfectly aware of what was im- 
pending, were yet not able to protect 
themselves properly, struggle as they 
would. Trying indeed are conditions 
for those who have been conducting 
business on the proverbial shoestring! 
But both great and small, solvent and 
soon-to-be insolvent, know that the 
scramble to cover is on, and are count- 
ing. the davs with a solemn and awful 
interest. The questions now before the 
country are, how long? and how much? 
Have we reached the bottom? Must 
conditions grow worse before they can 
be better? Will they remain as they are 
for a while and then improve? And if 
so, when will the improvement begin? 
Tomorrow’? Next week? Next spring? 

Tn an attempt to furnish some expert 
opinion bearing on the above questions, 
The Reporter has culled a few state- 
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ments from among the hundreds which 
are appearing every week and, with 
only a partial effort to correlate them, 
presents them for what they may be 
worth. 


It is encouraging and significant to 
note that out of the total number from 
which those herein given were selected, 
only one is unqualifiedly pessimistic, 
and instead of covering it up we joy- 
fully make it Exhibit A of this little 
exposition, so that the very worst which 
has been publicly stated may be known 
to those who have not already taken 
note of it. Nor would it be possible to 
conceal the fact that is originated with 
a man whose opinion carries consider- 
able weight, for when Frank A. Van- 
derlip, former president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, under- 
takes to speak on financial conditions, it 
is assumed that he knows pretty well 
what he is talking about. We empha- 
size this because we want Mr. Vander- 
lip to have a “square deal’ so far as 
this symposium is concerned, so that 
when we later quote other authorities 
who are not in agreement with him no 
one may charge prejudice and danger- 
ous optimism. 

In a recent copyrighted article in the 
Daily News Record, a clothing and tex- 
tile publication, Mr. Vanderlip said in 
part: 


“To my mind, we are now about to 
enter, or will enter in the near future, a 
period of industrial depression which 
may make it necessary to resort to legis- 
laive measures for correction. From 
many of the large industrial centers, re- 
ports of wage reductions and the clos- 
ing of plants are numerous. This proc- 
ess is now only starting. The possibility 
is that this condition will, for a time, 
increase in intensity rather than show 
abatement. 

“Coincident with this condition there 
is now going on a very marked increase 
in immigration. Many foreigners are 
arriving in this country—in fact, the 
movement is gaining momentum week 
by week.. The conclusion is obvious. 
We have a constantly increasing supply 
of labor, skilled and otherwise, flowing 
into a market which is now top-heavy. 
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For the most part the new arrivals, who 
are adding to an overcrowded force of 
laborers, are migrating to the centers 
where the shops and mills are oversup- 
plied. If the movement continues as it 
promises to continue, there will be nec- 
essary, without untoward delay, correc- 
tive legislative enactment.” 


But these are not all the troubles. 
There is much distress being felt just 
now by the textile people over the op- 
eration of the income tax law, and the 
payments due next month. Reports 
from Washington state that the textile 
interests of New England have notified 
the Treasury Department that they will 
be faced with serious financial difficul- 
ties unless they are given an extension 
of time on the payment of their income 
and excess profits taxes. which will be 
due December 15. Owing to the very 
dull state of the markets for some time 
past and the necessity of manufacturers 
cutting their prices to a point where 
profits are very much curtailed, their 
financial condition has been dangerous- 
ly affected, and the situation is said to 
be giving much uneasiness to both the 
textile men and the powers at the capi- 
tal. There is, unfortunately, no pro- 
vision of the law which gives the Treas- 
ury Department authority to extend the 
time for payment of taxes, and if these 
are not paid on time a penalty of 5 
per cent is added, plus interest. Com- 
plete ruin, it is stated, is faced by some 
of the manufacturers if they are com- 
pelled to meet their taxes promptly. 


As may be noted elsewhere in this 
issue, the silk interests are preparing to 
meet the situation by a demand for 
amendments to the present law which 
will enable them to secure an extension 
of time, while only a few days ago the 
Boston wool people instituted a move to 
bring about similar relief in their case 
on the ground that the income tax, 
which has to be figured at “cost or mar- 
ket value,” was based as of January 1 
last on profits which existed only on 
paper and which have now been wiped 
out through the depreciation of those 
inventories owing to the sharp decline 


‘on wool values during the past year. 


The wool trade calls attention to the 
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fact that the tax law was not intended 
as a tax on principal, alhough it has 
amounted to that: under the circum 
stances governing the wool market, 
They ask that Sections 204, 214 and 
234 be amended so that they will be 
applicable subsequent to January 1 last, 
whereby relief and reimbursement may 
be afforded for losses which have been 
sustained in the manner outlined above. 

From all this it may be gathered that 
che textile people do not mean to take 
any blows sitting but, on the contrary, 
will make every effort to combat each 
threatened danger to the utmost. 

Dye men, according to a New York 
correspondent of the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce, are beginning to perk up 
and view the situation a bit more op- 
timistically than was the case several 
weeks ago. While times are admitted 
to be bad, it is declared there is no real 
cause for so much depression. The 
worst period is undoubtedly passed, ac- 
cording to this writer, and the forced 
suspension of the mills, both textile and 
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tanning industries, was the best thing 
that could have been done under the 
circumstances, for by it a great accumu- 
lation of stocks was prevented. The 
buying public is unwilling to take hold, 
the correspondent further states, and 
concludes, “and the buying public can- 
not really be accused of anything out of 
the ordinary for doing so. After the 
turn of the year a better trading basis 
all around is looked for, and with both 
the producer and consumer in better 
shape as to supplies. activity will prob- 
ably be seen.” 

Let us now shift the scene to no less 
a place than the offices of J. P. Morgan 
& Co., where an informal conference 
of leading bankers was recently held, 
following a routine meeting of the board 
of directors of the Foreign Finance 
Corporation, with the aim of develop- 
ing an exchange of views. 

“Do you kriow of any ‘sore spot,’ 
large or small, in the general situation?” 
was a question put to each one, accord- 
ing to the Journal of Commerce. 
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The answer in each instance was 
SENT OS 

There was also unanimous agreement 
that the banking position was funda- 
mentally sound, while the consensus of 
opinion as reported was that money 
rates would work gradually easier. In 
general, the views developed were char- 
acterized as reassuring, due recognition 
being given to the outlook for further 
commodity liquidation and orderly de- 
flation. 


The bankers present at this informal 
conference included such men as 
Thomas W. Lamont, Thomas Cochran 
and Dwight W. Morrow, of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co.; James Stillman, president of 
the National City Bank; Charles H. 
Sabin, president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company—of whom more later—; Al- 
bert H. Wiggin, chairman of the Chase 
National Bank; George Baker, Jr., of 
the First National Bank; Seward Pros- 
ser, president of the Bankers’ Trust 
Company, and Gates W. McGarrah, 
president of the Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank. 


The men named in the list above, 
which sounds something like a financial 
Who’s Who, are men who believe the 
situation to be “fundamentally sound,” 
meaning that the danger of any general 
panic is as remote, almost, as the pos- 
sibility of a second Flood. . 


Let us now, however, hark back again 
to the dye makers, this time the Atlantic 
Dyestuff Company, Burrage, Mass. In 
a recent statement issued over the sig- 
nature of Charles H. Stone, vice-presi- 
dent, this company declares its belief 
that the country is fundamentally “in 
superb form,” disagrees with Mr. Van- 
derlip on the meaning of the increased 
immigration, asserts that many expres- 
sions of sentiment merely reflect the 
state of the speaker’s personal business, 
and concludes that this is an excellent 
time to keep production as near normal 
as all conditions warrant. The state- 
ment, which should be of interest to the 
trade in general, follows: 

“Sentiment is mixed, and usually re- 
flects the state of the speaker’s business ; 
mills with established—and especially 


trade-marked—lines seem to be doing 
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best; manufacturers of specialties are 
included in this class; however, makers 
of automobile fabrics reflect the slack 
state of the automobile industry. 


“William M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Company, has just 
made a statement—that needs profound 
consideration—to the effect that the 
longer the buyer waits to come into the 
market the more likely he is to pay 
higher prices than if he buys now. 


“Fundamentally this country is in ‘su- 
perb form.’ We.are harvesting enor- 


mous—in some instances record-break- 
_ing—crops; the world owes us over ten 


billions of dollars; our labor situation 
is being improved and our purchasing 
power is being increased by the tremen- 
dous inflow of immigrants, with fifteen 
or twenty millions more waiting the op- 
portunity to come to America; our rail- 
roads are now placed in position to 
make a living; we have to supply sub- 
stantially one-half the merchandise en- 
tering into overseas interngtional com- 
merce; the election is now history, and 
certainly to the satisfaction of a great 
majority of our people. 

“With all these facts before us, prop- 
erlv analyzed, we consider this an ex- 
cellent time to keep production as near 
normal as all conditions warrant, to be 
prepared to take care of, in an orderly 
way, the large volume of business that 
is inevitably coming soon. 

“Tf we stand idle too long, we will be 
unable to meet the demands of our mar- 
kets a few months hence.” 

Lastly, and most interesting indeed, 
we pass on to you the recent statement 
of President Charles H. Sabin of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, which should 
be read by all who are seeking light. 
Mr. Sabin is very frank and makes it 
plain that the retailer, according to his 
view, will have to shoulder a just share 
of the burden of readjustment. Espe- 
cially worthy of note is Mr. Sabin’s be- 
lief that there is so much in the situa- 
tion to inspire confidence that it is little - 
short of criminal to paint the picture 
so blackly as to obscure vital and en- 
couraging facts; that any man who sells 
the United States of America “short” 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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DON’T OBEY THAT IMPULSE 


You know, better than we can tell 
you, that it is high time you were get- 
ting at that letter to Washington in 
case you have not already joined the 
ranks of the really effective workers 
for protection for the American dye 
industry. You know that one letter 
sent directly to one of the men who 
will have the opportunity of arguing 
for and voting for the Dye bill and the 
licensing system will do more good 
than a dozen addressed to your trade 
journals. Yet the very human impulse 
arises to let it slide for another day or 
two. 

Don’t obey it. It is treacherous and 
will betray you in spite of yourself. 
Don’t wait for someone to come to you 
and suggest your writing; send off 
your letter and see to it that all others 
with whom you come in personal con- 
tact do the same. You do not have to 
be famous, or a dye manufacturer or a 
dye consumer, in order to have your 
letter count. This question is the con- 
cern of every American citizen, regard- 
less of occupation, and you are justi- 
fied in making your wants known to 
your Senator on that ground, without 
explanation and without any other ex- 
cuse. 


THE SHREWD LLOYD GEORGE 


What appears to be a sudden shift 
in the fortunes of the British scheme 
for licensing dye imports now places 
the British and American measures 
more nearly neck and neck in the race 
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for attention, with the British a shade 
surer of early consideration. There 
was recently a poignant scene. en- 
acted in the House of Commons 
wherein Premier. Lloyd George 
turned a cold and reproving eye upon 
Mr. Doyle, member from Newcastle, 
and demanded in effect to know 
where the latter got the idea that 
makers and users of dyes were in 
perfect accord over the terms of the 
proposed measure. 

Mr. Doyle had asked whether, if 
the manufacturers and consumers 
were substantially agreed, the Gov- 
ernment would not introduce a bill 
without unnecessary delay. Mr. 
Lloyd George replied: 


“T am sorry to say that there is no 
such agreement as is suggested in 
the first part of the question. As to 
the second part, the Government are 
prepared to give an undertaking that 
the first measure to be dealt with in 
the coming session will include the 
Government’s proposals for carrying 
out their pledges in this matter and 
their obligations as contained in the 
prospectus of the British ES 
Corporation.” 


Questioned further as to whether 
if the Government received satisfac- 
tory assurances that there existed 
substantial agreement, he would 
agree to introduce a bill during the 
present session, the Premier an- 
swered: 


‘My honorable friend is much more 
sanguine than the President of the 
Board of Trade and the rest of us 
who have been in touch with manu- 
facturers and consumers of these 
dyes. If there were an agreement, a 
bill could go through easily, and that 
is a matter that the Government are 
quite prepared to consider. . My 
recollection is that they set out cerz 
tain pledges. Those pledges we 
must honor... . Certainly an under- 
taking was given by the Government 
and we are in honor bound to invite 
the House of Commons to honor that 
agreement.” 


David Lloyd George is an ex- 
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tremely shrewd man; there is prob- 
ably no better brain engaged in run- 
ning the affairs of the British Empire 
to-day. He will not make a move 
of any kind until he is sure of his 
ground, and if he threw a slight dash 
of cold water over what the British 
are going to refer to as their “Dyes” 
bill when they get it all written out 
and presented, he showed. plainly 
enough that the Government favored 
the principle involved and that the 
promises would be kept. He is far 
too shrewd not to realize what the 
lack of a dye industry would rnean to 
that same Empire whose destinies he 
so ably looks after, and he is -also 
shrewd enough to know that although 
British manufacturers and users, are 
agreed upon the principle of licensing, 
they are temporarily at odds over 
-minor matters (such as the number 
of representatives each contingent 
shall have on the licensing committee 
which will be created) and that all 
this must be settled outside and not 
upon the floor of Parliament. 
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It is apparent, therefore, that it is 
the manufacturers and users of dyes 
who are holding up the measure, and 
the prospect is that if the bill is not 
brought up in the House of Commons 
before Christmas, there will be an- 
other three months’ delay. 

Why say more when the applica- 
tion of this situation across the water 
to our own industry’s predicament is 
so obvious? Here we are in agree- 
ment, but opponents of the Dye bill 
would have it that this is not so. It 
is up to the textile men to register 
their approval of the measure by let- 
ter without delay. 

Dye bill or Dyes bill, both should 
have been passed long ago. In the 
final analysis, lack of concerted ac- 
tion has been the real stumbling 
block in the case of both. 


Notice has been given that Harrison- 
Jensen, manufacturers’ agents who have 
specialized in the oil line, are to repre- 
sent the United Pigment & Color Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 
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THE ZERO HOUR ? 
(Continued from page 8.) 


is in the long run certain to lose, and 
that he who seeks to profit by the mis- 
fortunes of others through the circula- 
tion of false rumors, hoping to precipi- 
tate further reactions, should be brand- 
ed as a public enemy! 


Mr. Sabin’s statement in full is ap- 
pended: 

“There are some important considera- 
tions which should be borne in mind in 
the present situation by all who seek to 
analyze it accurately. 


“In the first place, there is nothing 
mysterious or unexpected about the 
present condition in either the commod- 
ity or security markets. For months it 
has been certain, and it has been re- 
peatedly so stated by students of the 
situation, that there must be a liquida- 
tion of commodities, securities and la- 
bor before this country could fully re- 
cover from the effects of the war and 
be restored to anything like a normal 
business basis. It:was inevitable that 
the processes of readjustment should be 
painful in many respects and in many 
instances, but that they were and are 


inevitable was'a master of common, 


knowledge among all who seek to study 
these problems apart from immediate 
self-interest. The regrettable ‘thing is 
that, as commodity and security prices 
reached points far above their real value 
in the boom period, so they are today 
falling to points far below their real 
value. Necessary liquidation is pro- 
ceeding after the manner anticipated, 
on the whole, but there are yet several 
steps to be taken. 


“Perhaps the most important of these 
is for retail merchants to realize that 
they, too, must meet the inevitable eco- 
nomic ‘trend and adjust their prices to 
meet the new conditions. Only in that 
manner can the situation be stabilized 
and frozen credits thawed out. I know 
this is not a pleasant message, but I am 
firmly convinced that the sooner such a 
policy is pursued the less costly and 
painful it will be to all concerned. The 
process of deflation must include all the 

elements in the body economic sooner 
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or later, and there can be no escape 
from the inexorable law which directs 
it. Dodging the facts or attempting to 
postpone the inevitable will not bring 
immunity to anyone whether his interest 
lie in production or distribution, capital 
or labor. 

“The unfortunate effect in such a sit- 
uation is always that many innocent 
parties are made to suffer through ig- 
norance and msunderstandings, and. 
also through the spread of false and 
malicious rumors which such conditions 
always inspire, with a resulting loss of 
confidence and panic sales. 

“There is so much in the present sit- 
uation to inspire confidence and hope 
for the future that it is little short of 
criminal for anyone to paint the picture 
so blackly, through either ignorance or 
intent, that these vital facts are ob- 
scured. To cite a few pertinent facts: 
This country will harvest this year one 
of the largest crops in its ‘history; its 
transportation congestion has been re- 
lieved and its railroad system is for the 
first time in a decade on a sound finan- 
cial and operating basis ; we have passed. 
through 2 national election and assured 
four years of sane administration of 
public affairs; our banking system has 
withstood the greatest credit strain in 
its history and is on a sound and work- 
able basis; the accumulated surplus of 
five years of splendid prosperity is 
stored in many ways for our continued 
use; the markets of the world demand 
our products, and a great mercantile 
marine is prepared to transport them; 
this country has not been overbuilt or 
overextended in any of its underlying 
activities, and faces no program of re- 
adjustment along these lines such as 
usually precipitates panic conditions. 
We are in the soundest financial, indus- 
trial and political condition of any im- 
portant nation in the world. 

“These are the simple, fundamental 
facts of our business situation, and to 
consider the present reaction as any- 
thing but a temporary setback from the 
destruction, inflation, extravagance and 
unsound economic conditions precipi- 
tated by the war is simply not to reckon 
with the truth. It remains true today, 
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as it has since this country was first set- 
tled, that ‘any man who sells the United 
States of America “short” is in the long 
run certain to lose,’ and, furthermore, 
any man who seeks to profit by the mis- 
fortunes of others in the circulation of 
misstatements or false rumors, hoping 
to precipitate further reactions, should 
be branded as a public enemy. 

“This is a time for clear thinking and 
courageous acting, and in the proportion 
that such factors are brought to bear 
will rewards follow when this spell of 
reaction has run its course.” 





TO MARKET 75c. ANTHRAQUIN- 
ONE MADE BY ELECTRO- 
CHEMICAL METHOD 








Thatcher Process Co. Plans to Pro- 
duce 1,000 Pounds Daily ata 
Cost of 2114 Cents 


No little interest is being manifest- 
ed in the trade just now over the pro- 
posal of the Thatcher Process Com- 
pany, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y., to place 
upon the market a daily output of 
1,000 pounds of Anthraquinone, 
basis of Alizarin dyes, to sell at a 
price of 70 to 75 cents per pound, 
which is the estimated cost of manu- 
facturing this important intermediate 
in the case of manufacturers using 
straight chemical processes. By the 
use of the Thatcher electrochemical 
process, to which it has acquired the 
exclusive right, the company declares 
in a recent statement that it can man- 
ufacture this chemical for an outlay 
of 2114 cents per pounds, thereby add- 
ing another long step in America’s 
conquest of the vat dye field. The 
market price of Anthraquinone re- 
cently, with limited offerings, was 
$2.75 to $3.75 per pound. 

The company already has a well 


constructed brick building, contain- 


ing 20,000 square feet, located in Syr- 
acuse and having a railroad siding. 
The plant equipment and apparatus, 
it is said, is now three-quarters in- 
stalled and the balance of the neces- 
Sary equipment is en route. The 
company is reported to have on hand 
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in the building raw materials for 
three months’ operations and mate- 
rials available for one year’s opera- 
tions at the rate of 1,000 pounds of 
the finished product per day. The 
Anthraquinone which the company 
will produce will be of the highest 
commercial grade, commercial sam- 
ples having already been submitted 
to a number of dye manufacturers 
comparing favorably with the finest 
grades of this intermediate. The bus- 


-iness management of the enterprise 


will be in the hands of B. Ives Cooper, 
who was connected with the General 
Chemical Company for about seven- 
teen years and who was ten years 
manager of that firm’s Syracuse 
branch, while the technical manage- 
ment will be in charge of Dr. Charles 
J. Thatcher, who developed the elec- 
trochemical process. 

A joint report submitted by Charles 
F, McKenna, Ph.D., consulting chem- 
ist and chemical engineer, formerly 
president of the American Institute 
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of Chemical Engineers and vice-pres- 
ident of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, and Herbert Philipp, C.E., both 
of whom investigated the process, 
states: “The apparatus, process and 
plans of Dr. Thatcher are suitable and 
practicable for the manufacture of 
Anthraquinone from refined Anthra- 
cene, and the bare manufacturing cost 
may be expected not to exceed 31 
cents per pound over and above the 
price of refined Anthracene.” This 
cost was based on a production of 400 
pounds per day; on a production of 
800 pounds per day the cost was es- 
timated at 2114 cents per pound. 


At the present time there are pre- 
sumed to be not more than seven 
makers of Anthraquinone in the coun- 
try, all of whom are said to be em- 
ploying straight chemical processes. 


Dr. Thatcher graduated from La- 
fayette College and afterward studied 
at the Universities of Goettingen and 
Leipzig in Germany, 1900 to 1903, 
under Professor Nernst and Profes- 
sor Ostwald, specializing on electro- 
chemical problems. As his graduat- 
ing thesis he took the subject of elec- 
trolytic oxidation of Sodium Thiosul- 
fate in the electrolytic cell, and al- 
though his conclusions were contrary 
to the opinions held by the profes- 
sors, he succeeded in demonstrating 
their accuracy and on this thesis was 
awarded the degree of Ph.D. Summa 
cum Laude, the highest degree given 
by any German University and 
awarded only for pre-eminent distinc- 
tion in some special department. 
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Professor Ostwald, under whom.he 
concluded this work, thought so well 
of it that he devoted practically an 
entire monthly issue of his highly 
scientific periodical, Zeitschrift fur 
physikalische Chemie (Vol. 47, pp. 541- 
720) to a description of Dr. Thatch- 
er’s researches and discoveries in 
electrochemistry; and coming to 
America later as official German del- 
egate to the international Electric 
Congress at the St. Louis Exposition, 
Professor Ostwald chose as the topic 
of his address to the Congress, Dr. 
Thatcher’s discoveries in his labora- 
tory, viz: “Catalysis and Electrolysis” 
(see Metallurgical and ‘Chemical In- 
dustry, Vol. 2, 1904, pp. 393-5 and 
452-4). 

Subsequently Dr. Thatcher devoted 
his time for eight years to acting as 
chemical, electrical and physical ex- 
pert in patent suits and technical in- 
vestigations for patent counsel and 
for prominent manufacturing con- 
cerns, e. g., Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, General Electric Company, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours, Roessler & 
Hasslacher Chemical Company, etc. 
He was principal expert witness in 
the famous Klaxon Horn suit and for 
General Electric Company and other 
independent companies on the Mali- 
gnani patent. Subsequently he was 
expert witness for the City of New 
York in patent suits, and was retained 
again by General Electric Company 
for any suits that might be started in 
connection with Tungsten Lamp Fil- 
aments. 


SILK ASSOCIATION WOULD 
REVISE INCOME TAX LAW 


The Silk Association of America 
has sent the following income tax 
suggestions to the silk trade: 

In making inventories this year on” 
which to base income tax returns, bus- 
iness men will find they are unable 
to allow for the heavy drop in prices 
during 1920. They must use in this 
connection prices of 1919. 

The present revenue act permits ad- 
justment of inventory prices only for © 
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inventories taken at the end of the 
fiscal year 1918, as you will find in 
sections 214 (12 (b).and 234 (14) (b) 
of the Federal revenue act of 1919. 

No allowance can be made for the 
tremendous drop in the silk market 
during the past eight months. Inven- 
tories taken Jast year, whether based 
on cost or market, are, as you know, 
much in excess of the present values 
of the same goods. 

It is highly important that relief 
should be secured from this condition, 
which exists not only in the silk in- 
dustry but in practically every industry 
in this country, at the earliest possible 
date. 

For this reason it is recommended 
that in the first week of the coming 


session of Congress the sections noted 


above be changed to read “during the 
taxable year 1919,” and “for the pre- 
vious taxable year” instead of “for 
the taxable year 1918.” 

Other suggestions for amendments 
to the present law which can be ob- 
tained by those interested on applica- 
tion to the association. 


BOSTON EDITOR COUNSELS 
QUICK ACTION ON DYE 
PROBLEM 


That the undesirable consequences of 
British inaction in the matter of dye 
protection legislation should be a warn- 
ing to our own legislators not to de- 
lay, is the opinion of Robert Lincoln 
O’Brien, editor of the Boston Herald, 
as expressed in an interesting and time- 
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ly editorial recently printed in that pa-. 
per under the heading, “The Battle of 
the Dyes,’ wherein the writer points 
out that the Germans would be “either 
less or more than human” if they did 
not in future make a determined at- 
tempt to “get even” with us by driving 
our dye manufacturers out of. the field 
of competition. Mr. O’Brien’s editorial 
follows: 


“If success, is to attend the Ameri- 
can dye plants erected during and since 
the war, Congress may have to take the 
earliest possible opportunity to prevent 
the dumping of German dyes in large 
quantities at our principal ports. Sena- 
tor Harding may have had this in mind 
when in the course of the presidential 
election campaign he dropped a few 
words regarding the need of protection 


for some of our young industries. Older 


and stronger manufactures that have 
not to face fierce competition may be 
fully able to take care of themselves, 
but in the matter of dyes we know that 
there is a long, sharp fight to be fought 
with adversaries who are resolute and 
well equipped. Before the war they 
had chemical secrets that assured them 
mastery and monopoly in the production 
of valuable dyes that we could not do 
without. Since then we have discov- 
ered some of the delicate processes of 
German chemistry and appropriated for 
use a number of German patents. 
These, with the result of independent 
research, have enabled our manufac- 
turers to produce dyes that are not in- 
ferior to those for which we formerly 
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depended on the Germans. They would 
be either less or more than human if 
they did not make a most determined 
attempt to ‘get even’ with us by driving 
our dyes out of the field and regaining 
the dominant place for their own. 

“The German dye works were al- 
tered and enlarged for use as munition 
works during the war. Now they are 
dye works again, with larger forces 
than ever busily employed, and great 
stocks accumulating for shipment to 
foreign countries. If trade between 
the United States and Germany had 
been resumed, say, eighteen months 
ago, we should probably have seen all 
our dyes undersold ere now. See what 
has happened in the United Kingdom. 
There the dye manufacturers sought 
freedom from German domination, as 
our own manufacturers did, and the 
Government encouraged them and 
promised protection. But no protection 
has been given. The Germans have 
free access to the British markets, and 
the consequences are not agreeable. 
(Germany put into those markets in the 
month of September 2,636,144 pounds 
of finished dyestuffs, valued at $4,894,- 
825. In the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30 the British imports of foreign 
dyes, mainly from Germany, amounted 
to no less than 13,235,548 pounds, the 
value of which was $23,206,370. Let 
us take warning. Care must be taken 
of our new manufactures in their in- 
fancy, if they are not to be beaten down 
before they can take care of them- 
selves.” 


The Philadelphia Dyeing & Finishing 
Company, Frankford Avenue and Van 
Dyke Street, Philadelphia, has pur- 
‘chased a plot of ground at Torresdale 
Avenue and Bleigh Street, 465 ft. long. 
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Dye-a-Grams 

“Debs Sees Socialist Victory in 1924” 
—Headline. His long confinement is 
beginning to tell on him! 

—_—Oo-— 

In days gone by a woman’s face used 
to be her fortune. Now it is the paint 
manufacturer’s! 

—- 


Good cigars seem to be about as 

scarce as Democrats. 
—_—O0-—— 

“A Modest Disclaimer”—“Reporter” 

headline. Male or female? 
—-——O— 

“ “All for One and One for All’— 
Harding.” —“Re porter” headline. Elec- 
tion results cause us to twist this into 
“One for All and All for One—Hard- 
ing’! 

—_O-—- 

Trade note states that Mr. McKer- 
row is in the West Indies and will visit 
the Windward Islands. An appropriate 
place for a publicity man to visit. 


——-— 


Something wrong—Winter with us 
and no predictions of a “flu’”’ epidemic! 


—_—O-—— 

It doesn’t take long to get into debt— 
and seldom are any speed records brok- 
en in getting out of it, either! 

-—{(}-— 

Everyone cannot be a bootlegger; 

some have to work for a living. 
—_O— 
Traffic regulations do not as yet pro- 


vide that telephone poles must dodge 
careless drivers! 
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When a man is in love, a cork leg 
that squeaks is of no advantage to him. 
—O-— 

A profiteer in the matrimonial mar- 
ket might be classed as a bigamist ! 
Cia 
PLAN TEXTILE PRODUCTS 
SHOW FOR 1921 
A Textile Products Exposition, 


representative of all the cotton, linen: 


and silk mills of the United States, is 
to be held in Greenville, S. C., in the 
Fall of 1921 if plans tentatively adopt- 
ed by the board of directors of the 
Southern Textile Exposition, Inc., 
materialize. Definite plans will be 
held in abeyance until the next meet- 
ing of the board. Manufacturers of 
the nation will be interrogated by 
letters and in person to ascertain their 
pleasure in the matter. Executives 
in attendance upon the Southern 
Textile Exposition, held recently, 
voiced the belief that such a show 
would be an unqualified success. 

A Textile Products Exposition will 
in no sense entrench upon the textile 
exposition, which is an exhibition of 
cotton mill machinery and is held 
every two years. William G. Sirrine, 
president, has stated that plans are 
being made already to make the next 
biennial exposition larger and more 
attractive than the one recently con- 
cluded. 


90 PER CENT OF OUTSTAND- 
ING DYE MERGER SHARES 
DEPOSITED 
A letter has been sent to the stock- 
holders of General Chemical Com- 
pany, Solvay Process Company, Se- 
met-Solvay Company, Barrett Com- 
pany and National Aniline & Chemi- 
cal Company, Inc., by the committee 
in charge of the consolidation of dye 
and chemical companies into the Al- 
lied Chemical & Dye Corporation, 
stating that over 90 per cent of the 
outstanding shares of these com- 
panies has been deposited and are un- 

der control of the committee. 
Stockholders of different companies 
are urged to deposit their certificates 
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with Guaranty Trust Company before 
November 30, when time for deposits 
expires. 

It is pointed out in the letter that 
until plans are officially declared op- 
erative all cash dividends paid on dif- 
ferent stocks deposited under the plan 
will be paid to holders of deposit cer- 
tificates representing such deposited 
shares. 


FRANCE SUPPLIED ALL SYN- 
THETIC INDIGO IMPORTS 
IN SEPTEMBER 
Figures compiled by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce show that all of the 13,468 
pounds of synthetic indigo, valued at 
$6,347, imported into the United 
States during September, came from 
France while practically all of the ex- 
tracts and decoctions for dyeing im- 
ported during the month came from 

England, Scotland and Jamaica. 

Colors and dyes not specified by 
class imported from Switzerland 
amounted to 77,331 pounds valued at 
$212,086. Total imports amounted to 
148,902 pounds valued at $314,659. 
Imports from England amounted to 
35,489 pounds valued at $46,812; from 
Germany, 18,075 pounds valued at 
$22,937; from France, 11,700 pounds 
valued at $18,455, and from the Neth- 
erlands, 2,479 pounds, valued at 
$6,655. 


The annual report of Aktiebolaget 
Svensk Fargamnesindustri (Swedish 
Dye Industry) for 1919 shows a loss 
of $925,067. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 
Announcement has been made that 
the Ault & Wiborg London Company 
has been -authorized by Secretary of 
State Harvey C. Smith to increase its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $250,000, 


the purpose being to take care of its 


growing business. This company is a 
subsidiary of the main corporation. 


The Canova & Simone Silk Com- 
‘pany, Paterson, N. J., which has been 
located on Putnam Street, that city, is 
moving headquarters to its new light- 
saving mill at Cedar and Dover Streets. 
Forty new box looms, as well as other 
machinery, are being installed, all of 
which will be motor-driven. 








For discussion of alleged unfair con- 
tract practices, a national conference of 
textile organizations has been called for 
December 1 in New York City. Invi- 
tations have been extended to textile 
associations throughout the country. 
Methods of combating cancellations, 
breaking of contracts and other prac- 
tices which tend to injure the textile 
industry will be taken up. 


Under the laws of New York the 
Leroy Knitting Mills have been incor- 
porated to manufacture general ‘knit 
goods. Headquarters will be in New 
York City, and the capital of the new 
enterprise is $10,000. Joseph Wolf is 
the principal incorporator. 





The Chemists’ Club, New York City, 
is out with an urgent appeal to mem- 
bers to assist in raising the $18,000 re 
quired to complete the purchase of the 
property at 46-48 East Forty-first 
Street, $62,350 having already been sub- 
scribed by 107 members. Those who 
assist in this project may accept in re- 
turn for their subscriptions 6 per cent 


of a private citizen. 
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second mortgage bonds or other equal 
form of security which the trustees may 
issue, 


Reports from Paris state that the 
French dve industry is beginning to feel 
the first effects of a general stagnation. 
A large number of workers have been 
laid off by the dye plant of Gillet, at 
Tzieux, while the foreign workers are 
increasing in number, a large group of 
Italians being recently taken on at one 
of the plants in the same neighborhood. 





Thomas M. Rector, formerly in 
charge of the Division of Food Tech- 
nology of the Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed director of the Department of 
Industrial Chemistry at the Pease Labo. 
ratories, Inc., 39 West Thirty-eighth 
Street, New York City. Mr. Rector 
has been associated in the development 
of several nationally known products, 
and during the war served as an officer 
in the Chemical Warfare Service, where 
he was active in the perfection of the 
American gas mask. 


N. H. LANE 


N. H. Lane died early in the morn- 
ing on November 20, at the age of 
seventy-three. He had been in failing 
health during the past vear. For 
forty years Mr. Lane had been active 
in the dyestuff and chemical business 
as a manufacturing chemist, the last 
twenty-five of which he was a part- 
ner in the firm of Bosson & Lane, At- 
lantic, Mass. 

A conscientious and indefatigable 
worker, he found his greatest enjoy- 
ment in his business and home life, 
and while always interested in public 
questions, he chose the modest part 
He was born in 
Danville, Vt., and came to Masachu- 
setts at the age of twenty-five. 

The ReporTER joins with others in 
extending to business associates and 
friends of Mr. Lane its sympathetic 
recognition of the loss which his pass- 
ing will bring about. 
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THE FOURTH PERIOD 


After a Long Wait, the Senate Is Again in Session, with 
an Exceedingly Serious Outlook for the Dye Bill Ahead 


66 EADY, Industry?” 
“Ready, Obstructionists ?” 


“Well rather.” 

The shrill blast of the whistle caused 
the thousands in the packed stands to 
grip their seats breathlessly as, amid 
an intense silence, the two teams moved 
forward and the Dye bill, propelled by 
the toe of Captain Longworth, shot out 
and up into the full light of the after- 
noon sun which beamed beneficently 
down on Congress field. The game 
was on! 


The Obstructionists, heroes of many 


a hard-fought contest, received the 
kick-off on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee line. In the opening scrim- 
mages, Moore, attempting to buck the 


inevitable, was promptly hurled to 
earth by Frusher, finally losing the bill 
on downs. Industry tried straight tac- 


tics and, failing to make an impression, 
resorted to a lateral pass, Choate to 
Herty, and followed this up with a 
brilliant forward pass to Longworth, 
who carried the bill well into Congres- 
sional territory before being halted 


There followed a brief discussion as to 
whether this pass was completed, which 
was finally agreed to, Moore bitterly 
protesting the decision. Steady ground 
gaining, followed by another pass, 
Longworth to Watson, landed the bill 
on the Senate line. The kicking of 
Moore featured this phase of the con- 
test: 


In the following period the Obstruc- 
tionists succeeded in carrying the bill 
clear back through the Finance Com- — 
mittee into the Finance Subcommittee, 
where the Industry rallied and fought 
desperately but for a while could not 
gain. Seeing their chance, the Ob- 
structionists essayed a pass from a 
War Legislation Abolishment forma- 
tion which was, however, intercepted 
by Penrose behind the goal line, effect- 
ing a “safety.” The bill was again put 
in play and the Industry punted, Wat- 
son recovering in the Obstructionists’ 
territory, the Senate. Given the bill, 
this sterling player promptly made fif- 
teen yards around the end of a perfect 
day, but on the next play was tripped 
by the Treaty, acting as interference. 
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More scrimmaging followed, with 
neither side being able to score, the pe- 
riod ending with the bill in the center 
of the field. 

In the third period a difficult but 
well executed pass over the old line 
politicians, Watson to Frelinghuysen, 
netted a substantial gain for Industry. 
Following this up with another rush, 
however, the latter was thrown for a 
loss of six months by Thomas,* King 
and Moses aiding to smother the play 
with threatened amendmenis. Inaction 
was substituted for Progress. The Ob- 
structionists elected to receive all kicks, 
and the public kicked about the time 
out for the election. Thomas was ven- 
alized for holding but claimed it was 
legal in the days when he used to play 
on the Colorado Textile School eleven. 

Score: Nothing-Nothing. 

Now for the Fourth Period! At 
last, after what has seemed an almosi 
interminable wait, Congress is again in 
session. For the past six months alli 
Governmental business has been tied 1p 
while the Presidential campaign has 
held full sway. Now it is over, and 
there remain nearly four vears before 
our Jaw-makers need again be afflicted 
with such violent  self-censciousness 
that they find it necessary to shelve 
every single contentious topic for fear 
of political consequences. This may 
possibly be long enough to enable them 
to settle down and get at the Dye bill. 


The Second session of the present 
Congress broke up last Spring with a 
known majority in the Senate favoring 
the passage of the Dye bill. The result 
of the election should have strength- 
ened that majority, if anything. Sen- 
ator Thomas, arch filibuster, has failed 
of re-election, but he has plenty of time 
to do considerable damage before he re- 
turns to his native cotton plantations. 
Only if consideration of the measure 
be postponed until after March 4 can 
his opposition be eliminated. Neverthe- 
less, since this opposition has always 
been far more violent than sound, and 
his results achieved by taking advan- 
iage of the rules of the Senate rather 





*An authority on textile subjects.—Ed. 
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than by actual influence exerted upon 


‘the Senate body, he need not be greatly 


feared as a stumbling block—accord- 
ing to present indications. 
But trouble is ahead. Reports have 


begun to drift in from Washington to — 
the effect that no action will be taken | 
on the bill during the present short ses- — 


sion. It is said that many of the Re- 


publicans are opposed to’ the license 
plan,as passed by the House, while the — 
Democrats, of course, will not permit — 
themselves willingly to be apprehended — 


in the act of voting for a tariff bill, de- 


spite the fact that their own leader ad- 
vocated the strongest kind of protection 


for the dye industry. 

A dispatch from Washington de- 
clares that friends of the measure who 
supported it last Spring are believed to 
be somewhat handicapped by apparent 
facts that have been developed indi- 
cating that the German dyestuff indus- 
try is not in very good shape; that there 
are no large stocks of dyestuffs there 
tc flood this country with, and that the 
daily production of dyestuffs in Ger- 
many is only 10 to 30 per cent of the 
pre-war production. It is stated that a 
feeling is gaining ground that the need 
for protective legislation for the Amer- 
ican dye industry in the immediate fu- 
ture is not so apparent as it was six 
months or a year ago. 

All very well, and nevertheless and 
notwithstanding. Is it not known that 
the Germans are industriously concen- 
trating upon the very.colors that Amer- 


ican manufacturers have been produc- — 


ing right along, and that when the bars 
are let down and a market thereby as- 
sured, it will not take the German or- 
ganizations long to increase production 
to almost any degree desired? And 
further, is it not known that a compar- 
ison of German prices with American 
costs of production yields a contrast 
that would make any kind of a tariff 
which could be written and passed seem 
puny and futiler And lastly, what are 


the German dye barons saying to each — 


other and to all who will listen? They 
are gleefully and confidently boasting 


that they will have American dye mar- — 


kets at their mercy again. 
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They know full well that this they 
cannot do if the American manufac- 
turers are protected by a temporary 
licensing system. Their hope lies in 
the rejection of this means of defense 
and the adoption of a tariff. It is only 
out of their hope that they can gull 
Americans into believing that they are 
in a bad way, and that there is nothing 
to fear from them, that their predic- 
tion arises. They do not say: “We 
shall reconquer American markets if 
the Senate is sufficiently blind to neg- 
lect the weapon ready at hand.” They 
merely state that they will again domi- 
nate American markets, and leave it to 
some Senators to decide that they must 
be indulging in mere bravado and hence 
are not dangerous. 


Opponents of the Dye bill will argue, 
according to items in the press, that the 
growth of the American dye industry 
furnishes stifficient proof that special 
protection is not necessary at this time. 
They will point to increasing exports 
of dyes, to the increasing variety of 
dyes being produced in this country, 
and to the formation of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, seeking 
to demonstrate thereby that the indus- 
try is no longer an infant industry in 
need of nursing by the Government. 
Senator Penrose persists in his insane 
tendency to classify the Dye bill with 
tariff legislation, and he will, it 1s ex- 
pected, be foremost among those who 
will try to have the measure made a 
part of the general tariff program to 
be taken up by the Republicans next 
Spring. 

Absurdity, surely, can go no further. 
It is difficult to refrain from strong 
language when contemplating igno- 
rance so colossal. Well may the 
German dye men laugh secretly in their 
sleeves at their good friends in the 
United States Senate who have learned 
nothing from one of the most terrible 
lessons ever given the world in the ne- 
cessity for self-reliance -and prepared- 
ness in all branches of industrial and 
military science. What these fatuous 
and well-meaning blunderers do not 
perceive is the fact that, just as Amer- 
ican dye makers, backed by American 
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capital, have hesitated to “go the limit” 
in the way of research and experimen- 
tation necessary to complete their list 
of types until they knew what the fu- 
ture held in store for them, so have the 
Germans not plunged too deeply with 
an eye to American markets as long as 
the latter were protected by war legis- 
lation. 


They do not seem to understand that 
such progress as the American indus- 
try has accomplished thus far has been 
due to a protective system more rigid 
and cumbersome—and more exasperat- 
ing to consumers—than the licensing 
system would ever be. 

To-day Germany can easily compete 
with us in foreign markets and could 
within a year utterly wipe out Amer- 
ican participation in American markets 
if unrestricted by anything except a 
tariff. Had the American manufac- 
turers known positively a year Or more 


ago that they would be guaranteed a 


chance to develop their plans for a cer- 
tain definite period of time, there would 
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to-day be many more vat colors offered, 
at reasonable prices, than is the case at 
present. 

In the face of facts which prove be- 
yond argument that a tariff will not 
protect the American industry, any at- 
tempt to make the Dye bill part of a 
tariff program..or,.include it , in. a 
“blanket” measure, is little short of 
sheer madness. | 

It is a hazardous game that the op- 
ponents of licensing would be playing. 
In their eagerness to prove their own 
dogmatic assertion that it is “unneces- 
sary” they overlook completely the fact 
that should they be wrong it will entail 
much distress among those who have 
invested heavily in the dye industry, 
and that many of these must go under 
before an embargo of some sort could 
finally be proclaimed and become effec- 
tive; whereas by adopting the licensing 
system they do no harm to anvone and 


spare themselves the risk of being 


laughed at for all time for their tna- 
bility to grasp some simple economic 
facts not beyond the mental capacity 
of a mere schoolboy. If the present 
industry should collapse by reason of 
their stupidity, the entire building-up 
process would eventually have to be 
gone through with again, under condi- 
tions which could not make it other 
than disagreeable for dye users. And 
finally, they overlook the fact that the 
majority of dye users, who are the ones 
to be pleased in the end, favor strong 
protection which will enable them to 
use foreign colors until American man- 
ufacturers can take over the burden. 
Because we chose to mix in a few 
football terms in the opening: para- 
graphs, by way of imparting a seasonal 
flavor and recalling to mind the present 


situation without undue boredom on the 


part of the reader, please let no one 
conclude that The RrporfeErR is not in 
deadly earnest on this question, and 
that a very serious crisis in the affairs 
of the dye and textile industries is ap- 
proaching. To borrow one more term 
from the parlance of the gridiron, what 
is wanted now is a touchdown. Jt will 
not come without united effort. Team- 
work is the secret, in this, as in any 
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game. The Dye bill has not passed be- 
vond the ken of any of us; no one must 
imagine that the entire responsibility 
now rests with those who have it in 
charge. 

For the last time, WRITE to your 
Senator and tell him you want action, 
soon if possible, but decided action 
sooner or later looking to the adoption 
of a licensing system for the protection 
of an industry which vitally concerns 
you, Mr. Dye User, and you, Mr. Dye 
Maker, and you, Mr. Citizen of what- 
ever calling. 

A false sense of security on your part 
broadens the secret smile of the Ger- 
man dye baron, who is itching to make 
his own terms with you for dyestuffs 
and see you without adequate means of 
defense fifty or a hundred years from 
now if he should again take it into his 
head to try and spread Deutschland 
wber Alles. 

The supporters of the Dye bill need 
YOUR personal backing; they need to 
be able to say: “I have received ten 
thousand letters from dye consumers, 
employers and employees, urging the 
passage of this Dye bill.” 

That is the kind of talk the Senate 
will heed quicker than any other. If 
something happens to the Dye bill, and 
you have not done your part in promot- 
ing its welfare, you will have only your 
own apathy to blame. 


TEXTILE INTERESTS UNITE 
TO STEM CANCELLA- 
TION TIDE 





Effect Organization Pledged to Up- 
hold Uniform Contract 


Preparations for the first organ- 
ized, united blow at the evils fesult- 
ing from contract cancellations in the 
textile industries were put under way © 
at a mass meeting held last Wednes- 
day in the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, which was attended by repre- 
sentatives of upwards of seventy tex- 
tile and allied associations east of the 
Mississippi. Results included prelim- 
inary steps in the organization of a 
“National Bureau of Commercial © 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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“PROTECTION BY LAW, NOT A 
BOARD”! 


Every once in a while we like to 
introduce our readers to a particularly 
horrendus example of the ghastly ig- 
norance regarding the meaning of our 
coal-tar chemical industries which af- 
flicts certain elements of the daily 
press. Here, for instance, is a good 
one, taken from the editorial columns 
of the Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette 
Bulletin, which, under the heading 
“Protection by Law, Not a Board,’ 
holds forth thus: 

“Dr. Charles H. Herty, noted chem- 
ist, continues his strong advocacy of 
a protection on dyestuffs. 

“The Republican party is with Dr. 
Herty on that proposition, but not by 
way of a dyestuffs commission au- 
thorized to permit or prohibit dye im- 
portations according to its own auto- 
cratic fancy. 

“Dyestuffs should be protected, just 
as all other American products need- 
ing it are protected, and that is by 
customs duties measured by the dif- 
ference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad. 

“This is achieved by law, while the 
commission permit system which was 
brought forward some time ago is a 
resort to government by men, and we 
have had too much of that under Mr. 
Wilson. 

“Tt is not American.” 

We believe that we can safely state 
without fear of contradiction that this 
editor has never read the. Dye bill and 
has read very little about the contro- 
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versy which has been under way for 
more than a year and a half. 

The licensing part of the bill pro- 
vides for government by Jaw, not by 
men. The editor’s own heading states 
the case correctly. The power of per- 
mission or prohibition will not lie 
with whatever body is selected to ad- 
minister this law, and the duties are 
sharply defined. There can be no ex- 
ercise of autocratic powér in the ac- 
ceptance or rejection of applications 
for licenses, action on which is pre- 
determined by the proposed statute. 
Our customs officers do not decide 
what goods are to come in free and 
what must pay duty. Our policemen 
do not lay down the municipal, State 
and Federal rules which govern our 
conduct. They simply enforce them. 


The members of the Tariff Com- 
mission will bear the same relation — 
to the provisions of the Dye bill. 
Their only duty will be to see to it 
that the rules are not violated, and to 
take steps to bring about punishment 
of violators or would-be violators. 


We wonder—or rather we do not 
wonder—if the editor has any idea of 
what the difference is between the 
cost of production of dyestuffs here 
and in Germany. The latest quota- 
tion of exchange rates for the Ger- 
man mark shows it to be approxi- 
mately one-sixteenth of its normal 
value in dollars. Imagine our own 
dollar depreciated in value propor- 
tionately and we find it to be worth 
about six cents—which would mean 
paying fifty cents for a newspaper and 
anywhere from a dollar to a dollar 
and a half for a Sunday newspaper. 


Let the editor imagine a foreign 
country trying to devise a tariff which 
would keep our products out of their 
markets at that rate! What would 
seem a ruinously high price to us 
would be “dirt cheap” to the foreign 
purchaser. And, taking into consid- 
eration the fact that foreign labor is 
cheaper under any circumstances than 
ours, let him write a tariff schedule, 
which could be passed by the Senate, 
that would protect the American dye — 
industry from German competition. 
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There used to be two classes of 
arguments provoked by the mention 
ot the infant American dye industry. 
The first was. over the question of 
whether or not it was actually a vital 
necessity tu the country. This argu- 
ment has entirely disappeared, even 
from the Senate. The second class 
had to do with means for preserving 
it to the nation. Our editor evidently 
is proceeding ufon the assumption 
that we must have the industry, but 
that the ordinary methods which 
might be applied to any industry will 
prove effective in this case. But they 
won't, and you simply can’t get away 
from it. 

Protection of the dye industry can 
only be achieved by a licensing law, 
while the various tariff systems which 
have, been proposed are a resort to 
the substitution of vague, impractical 
dreaming for alert economic legisla- 
tion, and we have had too much of 
that from Senator Moses. 

Our editor is not really bad at heart. 

He is not educated. 
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NEW YORK TEXTILE SCHOOL 
INTRODUCES INNOVATION 
IN TUITION 

For the first time in the history of 
any textile school, a new course in the 
study of world markets for every 
branch of the textile industry is being 
given at the Textile Evening Trade 
School, 124 West Thirtieth Street, 
New York, without charge. All for- 
eign markets that have been exploited 
by foreign manufacturers and export- 
ers will be exhaustively covered, in- 
cluding the various methods em- 
ployed by the leading houses, the 
terms granted, the financial and bank- 
ing facilities necessary and the mar- 
keting, packing and routing. A com- 
parison will be made between Amer- 
ican and British methods, pointing 
out the features wherein Great Brit- 
ain has been particularly successful, 
and why. The different requirements 
of foreign importers of textiles, em- 
bracing the construction, colors, fin- 
ish and widths of the actual fabrics 
will be gone over in class. Special 
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emphasis will be laid upon the pos- 
sibility of opening new markets and 
the various changes of methods that 
have been suggested. 

The field is one of the largest and 
most successful of any of the branches 
of foreign trade and affords a valu- 
able opportunity to all those inter- 
ested in any phase of textiles, that is, 
cotton goods. silks, woolens. knit 
goods, etc., domestic or export, to 
“get in early,” and obtain first hand 
knowledge of one of the branches of 
foreign trade in which America prom- 
ises to be supreme. 


TEXTILE MEN UNITE 
(Continued from page 8.) 


Contract,” with Col. John P. Wood, 
of the Worsted Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, as temporary chairman pend- 
ing completion of arrangements. The 
new body, which will virtually be an 
“association of associations,” will in- 
clude among its principal activities 
the following: 

To prescribe such uniform condi- 
tions of sale as shall effectuate the 
purposes of the Bureau. 


To establish a uniform type of com- 


mercial contract, to provide for arbi- 
tration of all disputes arising under 
such contracts. 

To provide rules of procedure for 
the arbitration of such contracts and 
the enforcement -thereof. 

To encourage a mutual respect for 
such contracts. 

To conduct a campaign of publicity 
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emphasizing the evil consequences 
arising from the cancellation or other 


breach of contract between buyer and . 


seller. 

To endeavor to effect such neces- 
sary and desirable changes in State 
and national laws as are essential to 
the just enforcement of contracts and 
to uphold the integrity of American 
business ethics. 

To endeavor to cause commercial 
rating agencies to incorporate in their 
reports a statement of the tendency 
toward cancellation of contracts of 
the firm reported. 

It was suggested that the following 
clause be made a part of all contracts: 

“This order is given and accepted 
with the mutual understanding that it 
is subject to all the conditions con- 
tained in the rules of the National 
Bureau of Commercial Contracts that 
ane inseliect onthe date mereon. 

Benjamin G. Paskus, attorney for 
the Silk Association of America, 
sounded the keynote when he told 
those present that resolutions galore 
might be passed condemning the 
wholesale cancellation evil, and that 
each representative might go away 
from the meeting fairly bristling with 
indignation, without accomplishing 
one bit of practical good. 


Mr. Paskus then proceeded to de- 
scribe the means by which the broad 
silk industry began to fight the men- 
ace about a year ago, and declared 
that a plan had been evolved which 
was in successful operation to-day. 
He declared that a uniform contract, 
which should be fair to both buyer 


and seller, must be drawn up, and. 


that all elements of the industry must 
agree to act together in insisting 
upon its universal use and the sub- 
mission of all pleas for cancellation to 
the central bureau. Such a plan, he 
averred, promoted friendly relations 
between the industry and customers, 
most of whom were willing to live up 


to their contracts if they could be sure 


that competitors would be made to do 
likewise. 


“Such a plan,” he continued, “does — 
away with the ‘fake’ claim, for when 
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a man who is able to assume his ob- 
ligations but tries to wriggle out by 
telling a hard-luck story, simply be- 
cause he sees his competitors getting 
away with it, finds that he must sub- 
mit to a public investigation of his 
story, he will quickly withdraw from 
the spotlight unless he has a genuine 
claim.” Mr. Paskus added that it was 
not the desire of the industry to force 
customers who were legitimately “up 
against it” to the wall, and that the 
present plan, while it would not im- 
mediately banish the evil, would pre- 
vent its recurrence at some future 
date. 

Above all in effectiveness, he in- 
sisted, was the single item of pub- 
licity. 

It was agreed unanimously to ap- 
point Colonel Wood, who acted as 
chairman of the meeting, as the chief 
moving spirit to effect permanent or- 
ganization, and to this end he was 
authorized to appoint an organization 
committee consisting of twenty-five 
members, the names of whom have 
not as yet been annouriced. Ex- 
penses of the organization will be de- 
frayed by contributions ratably con- 
ped by the constituent member- 
ship. 


Charles Flardy & Ruperti have 
been chartered in Manhattan with an 
active capital of $262,500 to handle 
oils, dyes and agricultural products, 
with 2,500 shares of common stock 
of no par value. 
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THE COLORS OF YOUR PA- 
TRIOTISM 


By SAMUEL Hopkins ADAMS 


Although not exactly “hot off the 
press,” the following article is one 
which we have been hopeful of pass+ 
ing along to ReEporTER readers for 
some time past. Mr. Adams, who 
speaks through the medium of the 
General Federation Magazine, is no 
stranger to readers of fiction, while 
his work as-an investigator of indus- 
trial subjects is likewise followed in- 
terestedly by many. He believes that 
the women of America can play an 
important part in securing protection 
of our dye industry—but here is his 
entertaining story: 


“The future peace of the world is 
more closely bound up with the suc- 
cess of the dye industry of America 
and of England than in any other 
measure before the world.” 

So spoke Lord Moulton, British 
member of the Reparation Commit- 
Leet o,r.eCharles Hie -Herty, editor 
of The Journal of Industrial and En- 
gineering Chemistry and an expert 
for the United States in the dye ne- 
gotiations in Paris. It is a chemist’s 
Opinion, a technical opinion, but it 
rests upon a truth which the whole 
world learned from Germany, and 
learned barely in time: that the two 
most potent agencies of modern and 
of future warfare are direct deriva- 
tives of the business of manufactur- 
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ing colors—namely, high explosives 
and poison gases; that without these 


by-products of the manufacture of 


coal tar into dyes no nation could 
hope to defend itself successfully 
against an enemy possessing one or 
both of them. The ability to make 
war, therefore, depends upon the abil- 
ity to make dyes. And the best 
chance to maintain peace is the power 
- to make war. 

Germany well knew the war power 
of colors. Accordingly she monop- 
olized the dye industry of this coun- 
try and was well on the way to con- 
trol that of the whole world. That 
she will attempt it again, or that if 
she does not some other nation may, 
is-at least a chance of the changing 
years. It is a chance that we cannot 
afford to take. We took it once; so 
did England and France; and we 
barely saved ourselves from our 
shortsightedness and neglect. 

Whether we shall run such a risk 
again depends largely, in fact chiefly, 
upon the women of the nation. For 
they are the color experts, the pickers 
and choosers of that which gives 
brightness and diversity to life. For 
this reason there has been a long- 
continued propaganda, never wholly 
lapsing and now showing evident 
signs of recurrence, to turn the Amer- 
ican woman against American dyes. 

(so back with me to the time when, 
shortly after the armistice, American 
trade was striving to readjust itself. 
ne of the foremost merchandising 
experts in the country stopped me 
one day in front of a Fifth Avene 
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shop window and called to my atten- 
tion a sign on a heap of glowing silks: 


THESE GOODS ARE DYED 
with 
AMERICAN DYES 


“That,’.he remarked, “is an exhi- 
bition of real commercial patriotism, 
and,’ he added after a pause, “of 
courage.” 


“Patriotism in these days ought not 
to make any severe demands on one’s. 
courage,’ I answered. 

“Except in trade,” he supplement- 
ed, “that sign runs counter to a popu- 
lar feminine superstition. American 
women don’t believe in American 
colors.” 

“You'll have to explain that to me 
in words of one syllable,” said I. 


“It's quite simple..; [hey vebeen 
Germanized on that one point. Trade 
propaganda has been working on 
them for years, until they’re thor- 
oughly ‘sold’ on the idea that if it is 
German itll stick, and if it’s Amer- 
ican it’ll fade.” 

“Ts there anything in it?” 

“Superstition, as I said; but a well- 
implanted superstition is as hard to 
get rid of as a thistle. It travels-on 
the wind.” 


“Oh, it won’t be hard to educate 
them out of that,” I asserted, with a 
cheerful confidence born of certain of- 
ficial experience in combating Ger- 
man propaganda. 

That was some time ago, and my 
confidence is less cheerful than it was. 
Far from being educated out of her 
dye superstition, the American 
woman is still to a great extent ac- 
cepting it and passing it on to credu- 
lous ears—unwittingly playing the 
German trade game which only a 
little while since was the German war 
game. 

Shop salesmen report case after 
case of women—American women, 
not. German women or German- 
American women—asking: “Can I 
be sure that this is dyed with Ger- 
man dyes?’ Or, “If this is Amer- 
ican-dyed, how do I know that the 
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color will stand?” Even the trade is 
still deceived; I have seen a recent 
letter from a woolen manufacturer 
{who should have known better, as 
will be seen later) regretting that 
American-dyed wools could not be 
sent out to the public with the as- 
surance of good service. All this is 
the fruit of a long campaign of subtle 
and sedulous deception. 

The campaign began long before 
the war was thought of, at least in 
this country (of course, Germany has 
for twenty years thought of the dye 


industry largely in terms of inevitable 


war and projected world-domination), 
and was a concomitant of the most 
corrupt and ruthless slaughter of 
American competition by German 
firms in the history of any trade. It 
was largely a “whispering” cam- 
paign, though publicity was employed 
in suitable mediums; and it developed 
three main lines: 


1. That only German dyes were re- 
liably fast; and that they were always 
fast. 

2. That American coal was chem- 
ically unsuited to the extraction of 
the coal-tar products from which 
practically all widely used dyes are 
made. 

oa, Lat because of their skill and 
their secret formulas which no one 
else could obtain, German chemists 
alone could make reliable colors. 

The first is a lie. The second is a 
scientific absurdity. The third was 
for a time a half-truth and lost that 
half when our chemists took over the 
German patents and formulas and 
made colors exacily as good and sta- 
ble as ever the Kaiser’s scientists 
made. And are making them to-day! 

To understand how the German 
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hues have so potently colored the 
American imagination, it is necessary 
to dip briefly into history. Up to the 
time of the war practically everything 
that your eyes rested upon, unless it 
was in the sky, in the trees, or in 
flowers (natural, not artificial; for the 
imitation blossoms were German- 
hued) derived its color from German 
sources. Your vision was, conscious- 
ly or unconsciously, or perhaps sub- 
consciously, Prussianized. As a nat- 
ural corollary your ear was receptive 
to the heresy that only German col- 
ors (which surrounded you on every 
side) were reliable. So the dye trade 
whisperers found ready acceptance 
for their propaganda. When the war 
in Europe closed the surface of the 
seas to German traffic, every manu- 
facturing line which called for color- 
ing matter faced a crisis. Long ago 
the cutthroat competition of the vast 
German dye trust (making high ex- 
plosives and poison gases as a vital 
by-product) had destroyed the Amer- 
ican dye industry. The cry went out 
for colors, colors, colors; any kind of 
colors which would keep'trade going. 


What happened was, of course, an 
orgy of substitutions. The big tex- 
tile mills had small surpluses of Ger- 
man dyes. These were promptly 
used up. The desperate manufactur- 
ers fell back on their odds and ends. 
A half-barrel of this, a ten-pound can 
of that, a forgotten left-over of the 
other; junk which ordinarily might 
have lain about until some special use 
was found for it. Immediately it was 
seized upon and put to uses for which 
it was never intended and even less 
suited. 

Although we naturally think of 
dyes in terms of the brighter tints 
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which strike the eye—blue, red, yel- 
low—between 60 and 70 per cent of 
our dye demands are for black. Now, 
black, to fulfill requirements, should 
be fast to light (unfading), “clear” to 
the eye, and should not take on a 
different look in artificial light. The 
imported acid blacks which supplied 
us before the war lived up to these 
standards. When they were used up, 


manufacturers perforce turned to any - 


makeshift. They used a class of dyes 
which were washproof but which 
were never intended for exposure to 
sunlight and couldn’t stand it. As 
lining to funeral caskets this class of 
dye serves excellently, or even for the 
inner lining of dresses. But when it 
was employed for dress goods ex- 
posed to sun, its life was brief and its 
end was dismal! Indignant women. 
wearing suits which suggested that 
they had gone through a process of 
vegetable rust, besieged the stores, 
demanding variously explanations, 
money back and the blood of the pro- 
prietors. So the proprietor fell hack 
on the manufacturer and the manu- 
facturer said, “We’re doing the best 
‘we can. Take these goods or noth- 
ing,’ whereupon the proprietor, in 
self-defense, told his customers that 
he couldn’t guarantee colors any 
more, and if the customers asked why, 
_he answered (too often without ade- 
quate explanation) that it was be- 
cause no more German dyes were 
coming over. 


Behold the German trade propa- 
gandists’ golden opportunity! The 
whisper went forth: “You can never 
rely on American dyes.” 

But these weren’t American dyes at 
all! They were relics of German dyes 
put to the wrong use. 


Some manufacturers, in order to 
get a supply of black, mixed up a 
witches’ broth of odds and ends. For 
example, red, yellow and blue prop- 
erly compounded will make black. 
Not a very good black; it is not clear, 
always, and artificial light is likely to 
have a disconcertingly stimulating 
effect upon it.. But,-atter alliis 
black, and the trade had to have it. 


Unhappily, in the mixture of one 
manufacturer who put out large quan- 
tities the red was highly susceptible 
to water. The consequence was that 
the ultimate consumer unfortunate 
enough to be caught in a rainstorm 
wearing a dress of this particular 
goods returned looking quite differ- 
ent from when she went out. As the 
poet sings (approximately) : 


“The shirt that went out in the 
morning, so black, 
Returned in the evening quite 
green.” 


What happened was that the red 
faded, leaving only yellow and blue. 
And yellow and blue mixed make 
green. Again the trade. whisperers 
pointed a moral by saying, “American 
dyes won’t stand.” 

And again they said the thing 
which was not true. For these dis- 
solving colors were not American but 
(German. 


Blue has been another stumbling 
block. At the beginning of the war 
the Navy Department had much dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the right blue for 
the sailors’ blouses. Finally one was 
secured which seemed satisfactory. 
Just as it was about to be accepted 
an expert inquired whether anyone 
had thought to look at it under arti- 
ficial, light. _No one. had,.. The. tess 
was made. In the yellowish electric 
ray the solid and sober-looking blue 
of the daylight developed surprising 
reddish-purple tones. Doubtless, if 
the order had gone through and our 
blue-jackets had appeared in a night 
parade looking like a bunch of over- 


‘ripe plums, the dye propagandists 


would have had another argument 
against ‘‘unreliable’ American col- 
ors. Yet, as it happened, that par- 
ticular dye was not American but 
Swiss. 

New let us take one look—one will 
be enough—at the underlying thesis 
of all this color propaganda; namely, 
that German dyes are the only ones 
that are fast. Turn your memory 
back ten years to the day of the big 
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parade in your town. The main 
street is a mass of banners and bunt- 
ing. Flags are flying everywhere. 
The place is a riot of color. Every- 
thing is lovely until, early that morn- 
ing, along comes a misguided thun- 
derstorm and for an hour soaks the 
festal display. What happens? Why, 
the blue runs into the red, and the 
red runs away from the blue into the 
white, and if there is any green or 
yellow or purple around they mix in, 
and the big canvas shield with the 
municipal coat of arms and the legend 
“Welcome Visiting Firemen” dis- 
solves to a point where it looks like 
the lithograph they salvaged from the 
captain’s cabin when they dredged 
the day-boat out from under two 
fathoms of river water; and the pa- 
rade eventually marches beneath a 
color scheme suggestive of a painter’s 
palette struck by lightning. German 
colors, every one of them! Were 
they fast? Ask your memory. 


German colors are fast where there 
is need of their being fast. They are 
good colors in their proper place. To 
deny that would be silly. But so are 
American colors fast where there is 
need of their being fast, with the ex- 
ception of one class of colors, and 
that problem is well on the way to 
solution. Ninety per cent of the field 
is satisfactorily supplied by Ameri- 
can colors. 


The situation as regards American 
dyes is, briefly, as follows: For 
woolen goods the American colors 
are as reliable as were ever the Ger- 
man. Franklin H. Hobbs, one of the 
foremost woolen manufacturers in 
the country, guarantees the color of 
all his mill output dyed with Ameri- 
can colors. 

“We have felt iust as much cer- 
tainty in using the American dye- 
stuffs as we ever did in using the 
(serman dyestuffs,” says President F 
M. Hobbs of the great Arlington 
woolen mills, and adds that since the 
beginning of the war only American 
dyes have been used. 

With silks the condition is almost 
equally satisfactory. Last year the 


head of the big Cheney silk plant tes- 
tified that 86 per cent of their needs 
were covered by American dyes, and 
with entire satisfaction. Since then 
the percentage has increased. It iga 
question of only.a short time when 
the silk industry will rely exclusively 
upon American colors. 


itviswouly an) the, field “of-cotton 
goods that we still fall short of whol- 
ly satisfactory results. The difficulty 
is in the so-called vat dyes (anthra- 
cene compounds), which resist mod- 
ern washing methods. The problem 
here is to produce colors for cotton 
goods which will not fade under the 
rigorous treatment of our laundries, 
chlorine bleaching and boiling with 
soap and alkali. The German anthra- 
cene products will stand up under 
this test. It might be fairly argued 
that chemical treatment of cotton 
goods is hard, not only on colors but 
on tabrics as well, and that house 
washing will save both. On this 
point President D. F. Waters of the 
Master Dyers’ Association testified 
before the Senate committee that 
American dyes for wash goods were 
now so perfected that he would guar- 
antee them absolutely if they were 
washed at home. However, this is 
not enough for the American dye in- 
dustry. Our manufacturers will not 
rest content until they can success- 
fully challenge Germany in this lim- 
ited but difficult field of the washable 
vat dyes resistant to the modern 
laundry treatment. And one concern 
announces that it now has 20,000 
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pounds of anthracene colors, waiting 
only for standardization. Before 
spring, the experts predict, there will 
be American vat dyes in the market 
equal to the best that Germany can 
produce. 

All this is presented frankly as an 
argument toanend. The end is gov- 
ernmental protection for the Ameri- 
can dye industry until such time as it 
can withstand foreign (that is to say 
German) competition. This compe- 
tition would not be fair and open 
business rivalry. The past has shown 
that. It would involve ruinous price 
cutting, corruption of employees, 
bribery of dyers in American facto- 
ries, sabotage practised upon Amer- 
ican dyestuffs. Such has been the 
typical German methods in the cap- 
ture vot’ the dye market’ ‘That they 
are not likely to change is shown by 
the following resolution passed by the 
huge German chemical trust, which 
controls the coal-tar dyes, at a meet- 
ing called to consider the foreign mar- 
Kets: 


“Resolved, That henceforth 
bribery shall be abolished ex- 
cept in the United States and 
in Russia.” 


The American dye manufacturer 
does not indulge in these amiable 
practices. It is a fighting trade. 
There is plenty of healthy rivalry, but 
it fights fair. For this reason there 
is a class of textile and other dyers 
now quietly “boosting” the German 


dye propaganda against the American 


product in the hope of reverting to 
the old profitable days of graft, 
whereof they were the beneficiaries. 

Were it merely a question of pro- 
tection for trade purposes to an 
American industry, I would not touch 
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pen to paper in aid of it; for it hap- 
pens I, do not believe in that kind of 
protection. I do most earnestly be- 
lieve in a sufficient national protec- 
tion against possible future aggres- 
sion by other nations. A widely de- 
veloped and constantly developing 
dye industry is an absolute essential 


to any plan of national defense. It 
is aS essential as army or navy, for 


without it they cannot fight. 
Whatever, in the specific agencies 
of warfare, is modern has grown out 
of the vast industry of making col- 
ors. Whatever may come next in 
the development of super-destructive 
agencies — possibly so terrific that 
they will destroy war itself—should, 
by the logic of events, derive from the 
same source. The nation possessing 
the greatest dye plants, with all that 
they connote, will be the most for- 





midable antagonist, and this is ac- — 


tually, as Lord Moulton made it, an 
argument looking not to war but to 
peace. 


No war lord will dare wantonly to 


provoke a nation thus equipped. 


Dye-a-Grams 


Possibly some may now remember 
this department’s prediction that 
dyestuff houses would be busier dye- 
ing samples than mills would be dye- 
ing goods. 

—O-— 

We dislike mixing bread with dyes 
—but if the price of the former is 
any indication, someone is “loafing” 
on the job! 

—_—O— 

“Ten Minutes JIsn’t Much” — Re- 
porter headline. No, but we’d hate 
to spend it writing to some Senators 
we know of! 

—o— ie 

We have a dim idea that con- 


science is the cause of more night — 


work than anything else. 


—_o— 


“Protection without Prohibition” — 


—Reporter headline. What we really 
have is: 
tion! 


G. ET 


Prohibition without Protec- — 
‘9 
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THAT “TARIFF” BILL 


Attempts to Make It Part of a General Revenue Program Are Un- 
just and Absurd—British Get Together and Present “Dyes” Bill 


HAT with so many topics of 

breathless interest, such as 

the doings of those who hope 
to ensnare Maeterlinck’s Blue Bird 
through the enactment of Blue Laws, 
the progress of repairs to the win- 
dows and facade of the Union 
League Club in New York City, and 
—oh, yes!—and the recent efforts to 
legislate trousers onto the symmetri- 
cal but protesting frames of the Fili- 
pinos—it is a wonder that our public 
prints can still find space to talk 
about the Dve bill as tariff legisla- 
tion. , 
For instance. along comes the 
\Vashington bureau of the New York 
Tribune with the following, culled 
from a general story on the conven- 
ing of Congress: 

“The backers of the dyestuffs tariff 
bill and several ‘popgun’ tariff bills 
now in the Senate will endeavor to 
pass them, but if passed they are 
likely to be vetoed.” 

Then there is Arthur Brisba-.e, un- 
questionably one of the most bril- 


Jiant newspaper men of the day, who 
proclaims: 


“Protect aniline dyes and other 
American industries, by all means. 
You can only do it with a tariff, and 
the same applies to the farmers.” 


3eyond a doubt Mr. Brisbane’s 
heart is in the right place on this 
question; he has simply fallen into a 
popular error. His comment fol- 
towed on the heels of President Wil- 
son’s last message to Congress, which 
contains at least a crumb of comfort, 
though likely to have little weight 
with our Solons at this stage of the 
game. However, the following por- 
tion of it should at least be made a 
part of the record of the industry’s 
battle for protection: 


“Permit me to emphasize once 
more the need for action upon cer- 
tain matters upon which I dwelt at 
some length in my message to the 
second session of the Sixty-sixth 
Congress. The necessity, for exam- 
ple, of encouraging the manufacture 
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of dyestuffs and related chemicals. 


It should be noted that this is the 
third time that President Wilson has 
so far departed from a basic princi- 
ple of his own party as to recommend 
the enactment of a type of legislation 
for which one would naturally turn 
first to the Republican party, and 
which, in fact, was originally fa- 
thered by a Republican. This, on the 
face of it, makes the action of the 


Tribune correspondent in classifying: 


it among those “popgun” bills “hke- 
ly to be vetoed” if passed, seem suffi- 
cient evidence of reportorial careless- 
ness. 


Senator Penrose’s unfortunate ref- 
erence to the Dye bill when he was 
at one time denouncing the consid- 
eration of numerous “popgun” tariff 
bills gave birth to an error which 
persists to this day and which will 
likely continue in the minds of most 
of the general public interested in 
the doings of Congress. Yet the Dye 
bill is not a tariff bill, and an attempt 
to make the case of the industry a 
patt of any general tariff program is 
as absurd as trying to settle Cali- 
fornia’s lapanese controversy by tak- 
ing 1t up as part of a blanket immi- 
gration law. 

In spite of the fact.that this has 
been repeatedly forced upon the at- 
tention of our Senators, both in com- 
mittee hearings and on the floor of 
the Senate, we nevertheless observe 
Senator Curtis, of Kansas, a member 
of the Senate Finance Committee, 
blithely giving out an interview in 
which he shakes his head and ex- 
plains how impossible it will be for 
the Dye bill to receive consideration, 
since he does not expect “any tariff 
er revenue legislation whatever this 
winter.” 

Then up pops Senator Moses, re- 
elected from New Hampshire, who in 
his turn expresses grave doubts as to 
the chances of the dyestuffs protec- 
tive bill this session, because, he de- 
clares. “‘there is a disposition to let 
the matter await the time when gen- 
eral tariff revision and tax and rev- 
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enue readjustment is undertaken, 
probably at an extra session of Con- 
gress to be called next spring.” 

You see, whenev-? a few such re- 
marks are gathered together and dis- 
plaved collectively, how deeply-root- 
ed is this weird notion about the pur- 
poses of that bill. 


Senator Moses further stated, in 
an interview given to a representa- 
tive of the Ou, Paimt & Pruq Re. 
porter, that he had a confernece in 
Boston recently with Senator Lodge 
on the subject of dyestuff legislation, 
from which any definite conclusion 
failed to emerge. He renewed his 
declaration of war on the measure as 
it was passed by the House or report- 
ed by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, but added encouragingly that he 
would not oppose enactment at the 
winter session if he were allowed to in- 
clude his proposed amendment. 


But quite naturally not! To in- 
clude the Moses amendment would 
be very much the same thing as not 
passing the Dye bill, so far as secur- 
ing any benefit to the industry is con- 
cerned. Scarcely anyone except the 
Senator himself needs another re- 
minder that the members of the Tar- 
iff Commission, impartial, and know- 
ing their subject thoroughly, de- 
clared this amendment “unworkable” 
even before it could be presented. 
Fither the gentleman from New 
Tfampshire still has faith that he can 
aid the textile industries and the dye 
industry by forcing his scheme upon 
them, or else he hopes to kill off any 
further attempts to create a self-con- 
tained industry here, once and for 
all. Huis persistent advocacy of the 
plan in the face of such testimony as 
he has received in the past argues 
strongly for one conclusion or the 
other. 

However, since the bulk of the late” 
news about the situation is mere gos- 
sip and speculation, there is little 
need of wasting further time upon it 
at present. What is a good deal more. 
to the point just now is the fact that 
the British dye people have succeed- 
ed in bringing up their “Dyes” bill 
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before Parliament—which means that 
the three months’ additional delay 
which it was feared would be the 
portion of the British industry if the 
measure could not be considered be- 
fore Christmas, now no longer men- 
aces, and that the British manufac- 
turers—and the British public—will 
receive, it is more than likely, a neat 
little gift from John Santa Claus Bull 
in the form of real protection from 


the very real danger of renewed Ger- 


man domination. 


Up to the time of writing, addi- 
tional word as to the fate of the meas- 
ure had not been received on this side 
of the water; but it should not be 
long in coming. One outstanding 
feature of the battle, however, was 
the fact that the manufacturers and 
users, as was the case here, were for 
a while unable to agree on certain 
provisions of the bill, but that when 
they realized that it was solely this 
disagreement and failure to present 
a massed attack that was preventing 
them from getting the attention 
which both wanted, they speedily 
patched up their differences and went 
ahead. Another respect in which the 
situation abroad was similar to our 
own was found in the presence of a 
number of well-meaning but misguid- 
ed people who thought the Dyes bill 
ought te wait and be made part of 
the general anti-dumping legislation 
which Parliament is soon to take up. 
The error of this point. of view was 
soon perceived by wiser heads, and 
the individuals referred to were not 
permitted to hinder. 

This last is one respect in which 
the two situations are not analogous! 

The Dyes bill, Jike the Dye bill, 
provides for licensing and a board. 
Instead of a body like our Tariff Com- 
mission, however, it will draw upon 
the British Poard of Trade for its 
personnel. The members will con- 
sist of five men representing trades 
and industries using dyestuffs, three 
representing manufacturers of dye- 
stuifs, and three not participating in 
either dye using or dye manufactur- 
ing enterprises. One of the latter is 
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to be chairman, and will cast the de- 
ciding vote. 

The sweetly solemn thought en- 
gendered by all this is that, having 
determined that their dye industry 
must be preserved at any cost, the 
British will now proceed to pass the 
bill, create the board and then stop 
worrying about the whole affair—just 
like that. Whatever criticisms may 
be hurled at it for other actions or 
lack of actions, at least it must be 
conceded that Parliament, having 
been apprised of this necessary piece 
of work to do, will DO it and not 
spend from eighteen months to two 
years in beating about the bush and 
accomplishing anything in the world 
but tangible results. 

Many Americans, not having en- 
joyed the advantages of travel, nor 
of meeting many representatives of 
this race, to-day look upon the British 
as inclined to be “slow.” And the 
lesson which all good little boys and 
girls of this persuasion may glean 
from the week’s news is that the Brit- 
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ish aré certainly very slow to let 
some foreign power come along and 
take away something which the Brit- 
ish want for themselves. 

Given the same kind of protection 
which the British are about to re- 
ceive, American dye manufacturers 
can beat our Anglo-Saxon cousins 
“all hollow” and challenge the world. 
So can our textile manufacturers. 
But-it all rests upon protection, and 
in the case of the dye industry any 
kind of “protection” other than li- 
censing is no protection at all. 
PRESIDENT-SELECT HARDING 

FOR CHEMICAL INDE- 
PENDENCE 

President-select Harding declares 
for the chemical independence of the 
United States, as a result of -the 
World War, in a letter made public 
in the December number of the 
Journal of Industrial and ne ee 
Chemustry. 

The message, which was sent in 
acknowledgment of an invitation to 
attend the National Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, is as follows: 


Marion, Ohio. 
Mr? Charles, Hi Herty, 
Chairman Advisory Committee, 
National Exposition of Chemical 


Industries, 
New uvork City aNony: 


My Dear’ Mr. Herty: 


I beg to acknowledge, with thanks, 
your letter inviting me to attend the 
Sixth Annual Exposition ef Chemical 
Industries. If my engagements per- 
mitted I would be more than glad to 
accept, for I am really tremendously 
interested in the work and progress 
that will be represented at the Ex- 
position. The war taught us what 
we needed to make us truly a self- 
sustaining, independent nation and 
much will depend upon the success 
of our chemical engineers and pro- 
ducers to remedy the deficiencies 
which then became more impressibly 
apparent. May I ask you to convey 
to the members of your committee 
my thanks for the courtesy of the in- 
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vitation and the regret of my inabil- 
ity to make acceptance. 
With best wishes for your success, 
I am, 
: Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) W. G. Harpine. 


In view of the monopoly which 
Germany had on many chemical prod- 
ucts, especially dyes, before the Eu- 
ropean war, the statement made by. 
Senator Harding is deemed of prime 
importance by the chemists of the 
United States. 


DYE PRODUCTION COSTS IN 


NEW TARIFF REPORT 





Activities of Foreign Textiles Re- 
ported by Special Investigators 


The United States Tariff Commis- 
sion has made its fourth annual re- 
port to Congress covering the fiscal 
year 1919-1920. 

The Commission renews its rec- 
ommendations concerning interim 
legislation, customs administrative 
laws, foreign trade zones, dumping 
and unfair competition in the United 
States, and reciprocity and commer- 
cial treaties. 

The work of the Commission dur- 
ing the year has been in part a se- 
ries of studies of the commodities © 
provided for in the tariff acts of Oc- 
tober 3, 1913, and September 8, 1916. 
Broad surveys have been made of 
industrial conditions in the United 
States, and in several fields investiga- 
tions have been extended into foreign 
countries. As a result of the inves- 
tigations the Commission has issued 
reports upon the economic status of 
a number of industries; for others, 


-unpublished surveys between one and 


two thousand in number, are in its 
files ready to be put at the disposal of 
Congress when tariff legislation shall 
be under consideration. 

The scope of the Commission’s 
work may be briefly outlined by the 
following synopsis of the subjects 
which have been given detailed 
study: agricultural products, includ- 
ing vegetable oils and fats; dairy | 
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products, starches and starch mate- 
rials, fish, oysters, and other shell- 
fish; chemicals, such as the barium 
chemical and lithopone industries, 
crude botanical drugs, incandescent 
gas mantles, dyes and other coal-tar 
chemicals, including a study of the 
cost of production in the dye indus- 
try; metals and minerals, especially 
those affected by war conditions; 
sugar, molasses and their manufac- 
tures; the textile industries, includ- 
ing cotton, flax, hemp, jute and wool 
manufactures, silk and silk goods; 
the wool-growing industry; wood 
and wood manufactures; paper and 
books; earths, earthenware and glass- 
ware, and sundries. 


Foreign investigations were con- 
ducted in Great Britain and Japan, 
and were concerned with the British 
wool manufacturing industry, the 
British metal and chemical industries, 
and general industrial conditions in 
Japan. Data concerning silk produc- 
tion and manufacture in France, Italy 
and Switzerland were secured by a 
special agent with a view to ascer- 
taining what changes have occurred 
in international competition since 
1914. The Commission has complet- 
ed reports on the colonial tariff poli- 
cies of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, 
Portugal, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Great Britain, Japan and the_United 
States. A unique volume about to be 
published by the Commission is a di- 
gest of the commercial treaties in 
force between all nations at the out- 
break of the war in 1914, as well as 
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those that have been concluded since 
that date. This is the first official 
compilation of- any government which 
gives a synopsis of the world’s com- 
mercial treaties, conventions and tar- 
iff agreements. A report on Canadian 
reciprocity, prepared at the request | 
of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, is especially opportune at this 
time because of the contemplated re- 
vision of the tariff of the Dominion 
of Canada. 


BLEACHING WITH THE PER- 
OXIDES 


By J. L. Grrarp 


A general description of the manu- 
facture of peroxide of hydrogen will 
now be given, as it is well for the 
bleacher to have a knowledge of the 
product, particularly in connection with 
possible impurities arising during its 
manufacture. 

Peroxide of hydrogen is a rather un- 
stable compound, especially in the pres- 
ence of alkali, when it decomposes 
slowly, giving out nascent oxygen. Its 
use as a bleaching agent is based on 
this property. A number of substances, 
especially certain heavy metallic salts, 
have the property of greatly increasing 
the speed of this decompositon, even 
when only traces of them are present. 
Among these substances are barium 
compounds which serve as raw mate- 
rials for the manufacture of peroxide 
of hydrogen, their accidental presence 
or incomplete elimination being the 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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$45,000,000 

Twenty companies with an author- 
ized capital of $50,000 or greater were 
incorporated during November to en- 
gage in the manufacture and for the 
distribution of chemicals, drugs, dyes 
and medicinal products, as compared 
with fourteen in the preceding month. 
More important evidence of the revival 
of interest in this form of enterprise is 


to be found in the aggregate authorized 
capital involved in the organization of 
these concerns, which amounted to $50,- 
050,000, the largest total for any month 
within the last two years. This figure 
compares with $4,825,000 in October, 
and with $6,690,000 in November a 
year ago. Comparisons would not be 
fair, however, without pointing out that 
$45,000,000 of the aggregate was fur- 
nished by one company, the other nine- 
teen contributing the remaining $5,- 
050,000. 

The indicated investment in chemical, 
drug and dye companies during the 
first eleven months of 1920 appears as 
$230,517,000, a figure which is already 
more than $80,000,000 above the aggre- 
gate rolled up during any complete year 
in the life of the compilation which 
has been maintained by the Journal of 
Commerce since the outbreak of the 
war in 1914. The previous record was 
achieved in 1917, when under the im- 
petus of meeting the requirements in- 
cident to America’s entry into the con- 
flict, an aggregate of $146,160,000 was 
rolled up. 

The chemical and allied industries, as 


greater degree of confidence to the en- 
actment of protective legislation than 
ever before, and it is at last beginning to 
be felt that the time for results is close 
at hand. The delay in action upon 
measures which these industries have 
been urging is held responsible, in large 
degree, for the failure of even greater 
developments than those which have 
been reported, although temporarily the 
readjustment common to all industry 
is believed a factor. 

Two of the companies organized last 
month had an authorized capital of 
$1,000,000 or greater, against only one 
in October. Four concerns of such pro- 
portions were incorporated in Septem- 
ber, four in August, five in July, five in 
June, one in May, one in April, eight 
in March, three in February and nine 
in January. The total number organ- 
ized to date this year is forty-three. 

Taken as a single concrete example, 
the $45,000,000 Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation, which will officially come 
into being with the first of the new 
year, represents the greatest exhibition 
of brute strength yet displayed by the 
American dye industry. Yet $45,000,- 
000 corporations are not objects of 
especial note in these United States, and 
those who refer to the American dye 
industry as an infant industry do so 
rightly. This corporation should, be a 
strong bulwark against the assaults of 
foreign competition, but without pro- 
tection it can yet wither and dry up. 
Big and powerful as it seems, it is by 
no means a match for the German 
kartel—but it and others can be made 
so. There are numerous men in the 
country to-day who could individually 
buy and sell this corporation. | 

Let the Senate remember this when 
next someone tries to show how huge 
and powerful the American dye indus~ 
try 1s waxing. When the industry 
really gets to a point where it can snap 
its fingers at the kartel, then it can be 
regulated so as to protect American dye 
users from its machinations, if any. 

Which is considerably more than 
could be done in the case of a foreign 
combine of similar proportions. 
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BLEACHING WITH PEROXIDES 
(Continued from page 9.) 


cause of difficulties in the use of this 
bleaching agent. / 

Peroxide is manufactured by vari- 
‘ous methods, which may be divided into 
two classes: 

(1) Reaction of peroxides on dilute 
acid. | 

(2) Electrolytic process. 

So far as I have observed, the first 
method is the only one employed on a 
large scale. The electrolytic process is 
still of recent origin, but its superior 
advantages may lead to its substitution 
for the first method. 


The reaction of peroxides on the 
acids led in 1818 to the discovery of 
peroxide of hydrogen by Thenard. His 
method of procedure was as follows: 

The peroxides generally do not pos- 
sess basic properties, which, however, 
are possessed by the oxides composed of 
a smaller proportion of oxygen, that is, 
the protoxides. | 
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If a peroxide is brought in contact 
with dilute acid, it loses a part of the 
oxygen and is transformed into a pro- 
toxide possessing basic properties, 
unites with the acid to form a salt, 
while the liberated oxygen can, in con- 
formity with the conditions of the ex- 
periment, either pass into a gaseous 
form or combine with the water used 
to dilute the acid and form peroxide of 
hydrogen. | 

The conditions required for the fixa- 


tion of the oxygen are: 


(1) Fairly dilute acid as a medium. 
(2) A low temperature. 


(3) The absence, or at least the pres- 
ence in but a small quantity, of various 
impurities capable of causing the de- 
composition of H,O, and the escape of 
the oxygen. 


It is also important that the salt, 
which is the by-product, be easily and 
completely removed, and, for this pur- 
pose, that it also be as insoluble as 
possible. 
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In practice two peroxides are used: 

(1) Bioxide of barium BaQ,, ob- 
tained directly bv heating the protoxide 
BaO in a current of air. 

(2) Peroxide of sodium. Na,O,, ob- 
tained by the direct oxidation of so- 
dium in contact with air at about 580 
deg. Fahr. 

This last method should not be con- 
fused with the direct use of peroxide 
of sodium for bleaching. 

Peroxide of hydrogen is made with 
bioxide of barium by the following op- 
erations: 


A cement tank holding 1,100 pounds 
(132 U. S. gals.) of water, the liquor 
heated in a separate wooden tank from 
which it passes to the cement tank. The 
tank is filled with 1,100 pounds of cold 
water to which is added the required 
amount of sulphuric acid and 2.2 
pounds of concentrated phosphoric acid 
at 60 deg. Be., the latter: having the 
property of stabilizing peroxide of hy- 
drogen. 

The bioxide of barium is now-added 
slowly in sufficient quantity to disen- 
gage 176 cubic feet of active oxygen; 
that is, to convert all the water in the 
tank into a 10-volume solution of pe- 
roxide of hydrogen. The quantity of 
bioxide varies with the proportion of 
pure BaO, present. The quantity of 
sulphuric acid is that necessary to sat- 
urate all of the BaO, plus an excess of 
0.55 pounds or 1 part in 2,000 parts by 
weight. Now 0.96 pounds of pure 
BaQ, yields 0.091 pound or 1 cubic foot 
of oxygen and requires 0.557 pound of 
pure H,SO, for its saturation. 


The mixture must be stirred contin- 
ually during this reaction, for the bi- 
oxide of barium is very dense.and dis- 
solves very slowly. For this reason it 
is necessary to keep it in suspension in 
the liquid by mechanical means in or- 
der to secure the complete reaction. 

The heat generated by the saturation 
of the acid by the barium can be ab- 
sorbed by cooling. Formerly it was the 
practice to dampen the bioxide of bar- 
ium while adding it to the water. At 
the present time it is sprinkled in the 
acid solution. 

The speed of the reaction is con- 


clear. 
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trolled so as to prevent heating. In 
practice it is very difficult to avoid the 
escape of a small amount of gas caused. 
by a waste of oxygen. 

When the reaction is completed the 
mixture is allowed to stand and become 
The deposit of sulphate of bar- 
ium falls to the bottom and the peroxide 
of hydrogen is removed by a siphon or 
a draw-off pipe at the side of the tank. 
This peroxide of hydrogen can be used 
for bleaching. If it is to be stored for 
future use, it is well to subject it to a 
process of purification to remove vari- 


ous impurities coming from the bioxide 


of barium, particularly oxide of iron. 
The last-named compound and the ox- 
ides of manganese are the most active 
agents of decomposition. Furthermore, 
the liquid must not come in’ contact 
with any iron during these operations. 
This point will be considered further 
when the defects in bleaching are taken 
up. 

The above described process is the 


earliest one used, and it is the one by 


which the greater part of peroxide of 
hydrogen is still produced. 

During the past twenty years perox- 
ide of sodium has been used for the 
manufacture of peroxide of hydrogen, 
but here it is impossible to use sulphuric 
acid, which forms sulphate of soda as. 
a by-product, which is soluble and 
therefore cannot be removed from the 
peroxide of hydrogen. It is therefore 


necessary to use an acid forming a prac- 


tically insoluble salt. Now the insol- 
uble salts of soda are rare, the one that 
is used being the double fluoride of so- 
dium and aluminum Al,Fl, + 6NaFI. 


The peroxide of sodium is dissolved 
at a low temperature in a dilute solu- 
tion of hydrofluoric acid containing 
fluoride of aluminum. The latter unites 
with the flouride of sodium which is 
produced to produce the insoluble dou-- 
ble salt which precipitates as fast as it 
is formed. 


The flouride of sodium, slightly sol- 
uble itself, can be separated partially 
in a pure state. . This is a valuable 
product for preserving wood. 

The electrolytic process is in its early 
stage. The form in which it has been 
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most successful consists in first prepar 
ing persulphuric acid by the electrolysis 
of concentrated sulphuric acid. ‘This 
product distilled in vacuo separates into 
sulphuric acid and peroxide of hydro- 
gen very concentrated and very pure, 
which is in turn separated from the 
acid. The product thus obtained is 
much superior to that obtained by the 
old.methods in respect to concentration 
and purity.—T extiles. 


ASSAM INDIGO, LTD., TO COM- 
PETE FOR TRADE IN 
FAR EAST 


W. A. Davis, indigo research chemist 
to the Government of India, reports 
that indigo in Assam gives extraordi- 
nary high yields of plant per acre as 
- compared with those obtained in Bihar. 
Indeed, the yields to be expected in As- 
sam are even greater than the 30 to 40 
seers of cake indigo per acre obtained 
in Bihar when the Java plant was first 
introduced, and which have again re- 
cently been obtained on a few estates 
under proper manurial treatment. At 
several places in Assam where indigo 
has been grown during the past few 
years it has given quite extraordinary 
yields of plant—sometimes 300 to 400 
maunds of green plant per acre in a 
single cutting. It gives, too, surprising 
yields of seed—10 to 15 maunds per 
acre. In Bihar, owing to soil deteriora- 
tion, the plant seldom gives more than 
50 to 100 maunds of green plant per 
acre ina whole season, while indigo seed 
can no longer be grown there and plant- 
ers have had to rely on supplies of out- 
side seed. 

In the past four years, from 1916-17, 
the average number of seers of cake 
indigo produced per acre in Bihar has 
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been 714, 6%4, 5% and 8. The acreage 
has declined from 86,700 in 1917-18 to 
57,100 last season. In Assam, on the 
other hand, the plant not only gives 
very big yields but a high percentage 
of indigotin in the leaf. Some plants 
analyzed last year, rather late in the 
season, and just before seeding, when 
the quality had slightly deteriorated, 
contained 60 per cent of leaf and 0.7 
and 0.8 per cent of indigotin in the 
leaf (two different fields). Mr. Davis 
considers that with plants specially 
grown for mahai, and cut at the proper 
time, it would be reasonable to expect 
60 per cent of leaf and 1 per cent of 
indigotin in the leaf. 

With this basis of calculation the 
probable yields per acre of cake indigo 
work out, with yields of 200 maunds 
of plant per acre, at 56 standard seers ; 
and with 300 maunds of plant per acre 
at no less than 84 standard seers, or 
more than 10 times the highest average 
yield obtained in Bihar in the best of 
the last four years. In this estimate 
Mr. Davis allows for a probable 30 per 
cent loss of indigo in manufacture by 
the ordinary Bihar process. 

A good deal of experimental work 
has been done by Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Tunstall, who have been in the service 
of the scientific department of the In- 
dian Tea Association, and for some 
years a seed indigo business has been 
carried on by Mrs. Tunstall and C. W. 
B. Taylor under the name of the Jorhat 
Indigo Syndicate. A company under 
the name of Assam Indigo, Ltd., is be- 
ing formed with a capital of Rs. 15 
lakhs. In addition to the indigo busi- 
ness, it is proposed to manufacture in- 
digo dye in the form of paste, for 
which an unlimited demand exists in 
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China and the Far East. On behalf 
of the managing agents the Govern- 
ment of India arranged for Mr. Davis 
to visit China and Japan, where trials 
were made with a form of paste indigo 
developed at the Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa. The trials were en- 
tirely satisfactory, and when they were 
made last November the selling value 
of the paste in China was equivalent to 
Rs. 640 per maund of 60 per cent in- 
digo, as against a Calcutta selling price 
of Ks. 360 for ordinary cake indigo. 





ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE 
CORP. HERE ON JAN. 1: 

Announcement has been made by the 
committee in charge of the consolida- 
tion of the General Chemical Company, 
Solvay Process Company, Semet-Sol- 
vay Company, Barrett Company, and 
the National Aniline & Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., that the merger plan has be- 
come operative and that it is expected 
to be carried into effect as of January 
1, 1921. Temporary stock certificates 
for the new stock, preferred and com- 
mon, will be ready for distribution 
about January 6, 1921. 

The proportions of the outstanding 
stocks of the consolidating companies, 
which are now under the control of 
the committee, subject to the plan and 
agreement are as follows: General 
Chemical Company, preferred stock, 
92.71 per cent, and common. stock, 
95.83 per cent; Solvay Process Com- 
pany, common stock, 99.22 per .cent ; 
Semet-Solvay Company, common stock, 
97.01 per cent; Barrett Company, pre- 
ferred stock, 93.78 per cent, and com- 
mon stock, 95.14 per cent; National 
Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., pre- 
ferred stock, 90.385 per cent, and com- 
mon stock, 98.18 per cent. 
ANTHRACENE BLUE IS NOW 

BARRED OUT BY W. T. B. 


The War Trade Board in a letter to 
Benjamin F. Lippold, head of the Acme 
Dyestuff Company, announces that im- 
portations of Anthracene Blue will be 
immediately discontinued. No further 
licenses for the importation of this Ger- 
man color will be issued unless the 
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firms desiring to bring it in submit 
proofs that the American color of the 
same name is not of equal quality with 
the German color. Anthracene Blue is 
being produced by the Acme Company 
at the rate of approximately 1,000 
pounds per day and at a price which 
the officials of the War Trade Board 
deem reasonable. In the latest bulletin 
of the Textile Alliance, Inc., which is 
handling imports of dyes, it was an- 
nounced that 70,000 pounds of the col- 
or were available for importation. Any 
part of this supply which has not yet 
been shipped will not be forwarded 
from the German factories. The color 
produced by the Acme Company is said 
to be fully equal to the old German 
shade and when this was brought to the 
attention of the War Trade Board by 
Mr. Lippold an order stopping its im- 
portation was issued. 


DU PONT HAS NEW STOCK 
SUBSCRIPTION PLAN FOR 
EMPLOYEES 
E. I. du’ Pont de Nemours & Co. 
have announced a new plan for stock 
subscription by employees. The 
board of directors of the company 
has modified the former plan for stock 
subscription which has been in effect 


-since 1909 and has made important 


changes for the purpose of providing 
an opportunity for employees to in- 
vest their surplus earnings in such a 
way as to share in the profits of the 
company while enjoying the security 
afforded by the debenture stock. Em- 
phoyees who become stockholders 
under this plan will receive not only 
a fixed cumulative dividend on their 
stock, when declared, but also a par- 
ticipating payment at a rate increas- 
ing with the net earnings of the com- 
pany and also a service payment 
based upon the length of service cred~ 
ited to them. 

The plan for the participating pay- 
ments based on the net earnings of 
the company provides that if the net 
earnings were at a rate equal to or 
greater than 8 per cent but less than 
9 per cent per annum on the combined 
total invested capital, the partjcipat- 
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ing payments will be at a rate of $1 
per share per annum. 

The payments increase as the earn- 
ings increase, until if the net earnings 
were at a rate equal to or greater than 
12 per cent the participating pay- 


Were oui ie. at ine rate of iso per” 


share per annum. The rate of service 
payments will be based on the years 
of continuous service with the com- 
pany and will be made on the follow- 
ing basis: For length of service of 
one year and less than two years, $1 
per share per annum; for a service of 
two years and less than four years, $2 
per share per annum; for a length of 
service of four years and less than 
seven years, $3 per share per annum; 
and for a length of service of seven 
years or over, $4 per share per annum. 

Under this plan, therefore, if a par- 
ticipant has been in the service of the 
company for seven years or more, and 
if the company’s net earnings for the 
preceding year were at a rate of 12 
per cent or more on its combined total 
invested capital, subject to the decla- 
ration and payment of the regular 
cumulative 6 per cent dividend, such 
employee will receive in all 15 per 
cent, or $15, for the following year on 
each share of this debenture stock. 

Any eligible employee may sub- 
scribe to an amount of fhis stock 
equivalent to not more than four 
times his monthly rate of salary or 
wages, but in no case to more than 
twenty shares. The plan provides 
that the stock ‘must be paid for with- 
in one vear. ‘Those who desire to 
have-their stock redeemed can do so 
under certain conditions. The stock 
will be redeemed by the company at 
$100 per share. 


L. J. KNOWLES 


Lucius J. Knowles, president of the 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works of 
Worcester, a leading business man of 
that city, passed away in London, Eng- 
land, at the age of 41 years, just prior 
to his intended sailing for the United 
States. Mr. Knowles was born in 
Worcester, April 6, 1879, and was 
named after his uncle who, with his 
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father, started in 1866 the manufacture 
of looms in a little shop in Allen Court, 
which afterward developed into the 
present business enterprise for which 
the plant at Grand and Tainter Streets 
was built in 1890. 

Mr. Knowles was a director of the 
Merchant’s National Bank, of the Jud- 
son Mills, Greenville, S. C., and of the 
Bancroft Realty Company, trustee of 
the Burnside Associates, and managing 
trustee of the Knowles Building. He 
was also a member of various social 
and athletic clubs. 


DR. GUSTAVE DROBEGG 


A wide circle of friends of Dr. Gus- 
tave Drobegg in the dye manufacturing 
industry, as well as in the machinery 
and supply field, were shocked early 
last week to learn of his death, which 
occurred in the Swedish Hospital, 
Brooklyn, Monday evening, December 
6. Funeral services were conducted 
Wednesday evening in his home, 179 
Rutland Road, Flatbush, and interment 
took place on Thursday morning. He 
was in his sixtieth year. 

Dr. Drobegg was for twenty-five 
years connected with the firm of 
Charles Pfizer & Co. and later was for 
several years chief chemist for the Dye- 
stuff Division of the Butterworth Jud- 
son Corporation. for which organiza- 
tion he superintended the installation 
of the dye works. He was born in 
Coblenz, Germany, and was a student 
at the University of Munich, where he 
specialized in chemistry. He came to 
this country in 1886. 

Dr. Drobegg, whose activities in help- 
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ing to create the American dye indus- 
try during the war period are well 
known, was a member of the Chemists’ 
Club, New York; the German-Amer- 
ican Druggists’ Association, and the 
Society of Chemical Industries. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUN- 
CIL HAS SITE FOR NEW 
WASHINGTON HOME 


A site for the new building in Wash- 
ington, ID. C., which is to serve as a 
home for the National Academy of 
Sciences and the National Research 
Council has recently been obtained. It 
comprises the entire. block bounded by 
B and C Streets and Twenty-first and 
Twenty-second Streets, Northwest, and 
faces the Lincoln Memorial in Potomac 
Park. The Academy and Council have 
been enabled to secure this admirable 
site, costing about $200,000, through 
the generosity of the. following friends 
and supporters: Thomas D. Jones, 
Harold F. McCormick, Julius Rosen- 
wald and Charles H. Swift, Chicago; 
Charles F. Brush, George .W. Crile, 
John I. Severance and Ambrose 
Swasey, Cleveland; Edward Dean 
Adams, Mrs. E. H. Harriman and the 
Commonwealth Fund, New York City; 
George Eastman and Adolph Lomb, 
Rochester ; F. A. Deeds and Charles F. 
Kettering, Dayton; Henry Ford, De- 
troit; Arthur H. Fleming, Pasadena; 
A. W. Mellon, Pittsburgh; Pierre S. 
du Pont, Wilmington; Raphael Pum- 
pellv, Newport; Mr. and Mrs. H. E. 
Huntington, Ios Angeles; Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. Funds 
for the erection of the building have 
been provided by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York. 





The Pro Belgica, referring to the 
German chemical industry, particularly 
the Rhenish section, states for the re- 
gion .of Crefeld there are twenty-two 
factories and about 2,600 employees, 
for that of Aix la Chapelle, ten fac- 
tories, 1,798 workmen; for that of 
Cologne and Treves, twenty-three fac- 
tories and 16,000 workmen; for Ma- 
yence, thirty-two factories and 15,500 
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workmen; for the region of Ludwigs- 


-hafen eleven factories, 16,000 to 17,000 


workmen. The Badische Company em- 
ploys 13,750 workmen, uses 124,000 
horsepower and has a monthly produc- 
tion of 24,332 tons of various chemical 
products. The Meister, Lucius & Brun- 
ing plant at Hoechst employs 10,000 
workmen and manufactures 300 tons 
of heavy chemicals in addition to their 
production of dyes. 


Dye-a-Grams 


Times have changed considerably. 
The young girl who in days gone by 
went to bed with a warm flatiron at 
her feet now wears low shoes when 
the snow flies. 

If there were a law against drink- 
ing water, no doubt there are some 
people who would prefer it to 

—o— . 

“National’s Diazine Black D R Is 
interesting to Hosiery Dyers’”—Re- 
porter headline. As far as hosiery 
dyers go, the “D R” in this case 
stands for “D—— Right!” 

—O— 

We de not hear so much of booze 
thefts—since the Supreme Court le- 
galized the removal of same! 

—_O—_ 

We recently received a letter stat- 
ing that the New England textile in- 
dustry was “tinted indigo.” Too 
bad it wasn’t Indigotine; there might 
be some chance of an early change! 

—_—Oo— 

Now that the mills are shut down, 
no doubt a lot of them have plenty 
of $18-a-ton coal on hand. 

—_Oo— 

The Canadian border is designated 
as “the far-flung bottle line.” We 
imagine some of it gets flung as far 
as New York. ¢ 








—o— 
Ed.: We note “that you 
state, “Unbiased contributions ap- 
preciated.” We wonder if you imag- 
ine for one minute that there is any- 
thing “on the bias” in the industry! 
(rsa oad by 


Dear 
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CANADIAN COTTON TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY FOR 1919 


A preliminary report on the cotton 
textile industry in Canada for the cal- 
endar year 1919 has been completed by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics cov- 
ering the operations of twenty-seven 
plants, distributed by provinces, as fol- 
lows: Quebec, 12; Ontario, 11; New 
Brunswick, 3, and Nova Scotia, 1. 

The aggregate capital invested in the 
industry in 1919 was $58,732,941, of 
which $37,962,311 was in the province 
of Quebec, $13,632,846 in Ontario, $4,- 
636,587 in New Brunswick and $2,501,- 
179 in Nova Scotia. The distribution 
of capital by items was as follows: 
Land, buildings and fixtures, $14,016.- 
973; machinery and tools, $21,200,219 ; 
materials, stocks in process, finished 
product, fuel and miscellaneous supplies 
on hand, $12,022,193, and cash, trading 
and operating accounts, $11,493,556. 

The number of persons at employ- 
ment during the year are presented in 
the following summary table by classes 
and by sex: | 
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and Federal—$574,654 ; advertising ex- 
penses, $18,864; traveling expenses, 
$134,713; repairs to buildings and ma- 
chinery, $2,784,328, and all other sun- 


dry expenses, $3,467,040. 


CHINESE INDIGO CROP NOR- 
MAL, DESPITE FLOODS 
Reporting on Chinese summer crops, 
Consul Myers, of Swatow, states that 
the indigo crop was normal, though it 
suffered from floods along the lower - 
reaches of the Han River. Current 
prices for liquid indigo range between 
$3 and $4.50 per picul of 1331/3 
pounds, according to quality. This 
product is chiefly exported to other 
parts of China for use in the native dye- 
ing industry. The export of 3,250,000 
pounds of indigo in 1913 was valued at 
only $49,959, while the export in 1919 
of 3.%750,000 pounds reached a value of 
$328,930, indicating the great advance 
during the war. Exports during the 
first half of this year totaled 1,404,533 
pounds, as compared with 525,333 
pounds for the same time last year. 














No. of Employees Salaries 
Classes of Employees Male Female and Wages 
Officers, superintendents and managers... 74 $336,760 
_ Clerks, stenographers and other salaried 
Cli Oy Coomera Sh nt a ees rete os 217 74 - 471,758 
Employees on wages, average number. ... 8,428 1,301 10,122,573 
LSD ase 2s cna RO et ee Oar Ld 7,405 $10,981,091 





The total value of the fuel used in 
the industry during the year was $1,- 
058,960. The quantities and values of 
the principal fuels were: Coal, 138,764 
tons, worth $1,039,146; Coke, 1,571 
tons, worth $18,354; gasoline, 10,652 
gallons, worth $3,812; oil for fuel, 45,- 
820 gallons, worth $5,989, and gas, 813,- 
000 cubic feet, worth $659. 

The total charge for the items of 
miscellaneous expenses for the year was 
$7,887,337, comprising cost of offices, 
works and machinery, $316,165; rented 
ower, $468,234; insurance premiums, 
$124,339 ; taxes—municipal, provincial 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Under the laws of New Jersey the 
Brawer Silk Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital of $125,000. 
Headquarters will be located in Pater- 
son, and the incorporators consist of 
Arthur, Abraham and David Brawer. 





J. Pfister, of the dyestuff house of 
Wetterwald & Pfister, New York City, 
representatives of the Swiss firm of 
that name, is spending a four months’ 
. business trip in investigating the dye- 
stuff markets of China and Japan with 
an eye to establishing relations with 
some of the leading houses of the 
Orient,. 





The United Indigo & Chemical Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., in its annual re- 
port, gives its assets as $1,775,317. The 
officers of the company are: President, 
George Heywood, Manchester, Eng- 
land; Secretary, F. Williamson, Chesh- 
ire, England, and Directors, Joshua 
Beardsley, Joseph Taylor and Frank 
Heywood. 





Under the laws of Massachusetts, 
the Textile Felt & Fabric Company has 
been incorporated. The capital of the 
new enterprise is $10,000 and head- 
quarters will be located in Boston. The 
company will manufacture and deal in 
cotton, wool, silk, flax and all goods 
made from same. 





At Troy, Ala, about $125,000 has 
been raised for the establishment of a 
cotton mill in that city. The commit- 
tee includes Prof. M. D. Pace, of Troy, 
and Superintendent Howard, of the 
Union Springs Cotton Mills. It is said 
that the Atlanta Textile Machinery 
Company is one of the large LOCH GNS, 
ers in the undertaking. 
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Finland imported $112,566 worth of 
coal tar dyestuffs during September, 
while the total importation of drugs 
and chemicals during the same period 
amounted to $601,864. 


British Patent 135,748 describes a 
method of regulating the amount of 
moisture sprayed upon fabrics by means 
of a scale operated by the-variation in 
weight of the textile under treatment 
due to the degree of saturation of the 
atmosphere to which it is exposed. 








U. S. Patent 1,337,673, issued to Ed- 
ward J. Wall, assignor to Kalmus, 
Comstock & Westcott, Inc., describes a 
method of recovering dye from a solu- 
tion by the introduction of finely di- 
vided cellulose matter into the solution, 
so as to absorb the dye, and subse- 
quently subjecting the cellulose matter 
to the action of a dye solvent, thereby 
extracting the dye. 





Recent published opinion of a dye- 
stuff producer was to the effect that 
buying would start about March 1. 
Stating that the textile mills have, in 
a majority of cases, no reserve stocks 
of dyes on hand, the demand would be- 
gin to be felt because by that time the 
shelves of the retailers would be bare 
and orders would be received by the 
mills in sufficient number to warrant 
their resuming operations. This is not 
in accord with the frequently expressed 
view that activities will begin to speed 
up after the first of the year. 





For the first time since the’ war be- 
gan, quantities of pure Gurman indigo 
have reached Japan, thereby proving a 
serious menace to Japanese sulphur 
black, which has for some time been 
used as a substitute. The yearly ca- 
pacity of the Japanese sulphur black © 
manufacturers is 40,000,000 kin, but 
the actual output for the period from 
November, 1919, to April, 1920, 
amounted to 6,300,000 kin, of which 60 
per cent has been consumed in Japan 
and 40 per cent has been shipped to 
China. 
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THIS ISSUE IS THE DECEMBER 
EXPORT NUMBER 


The Reporter 


Wishes All Elements of the 
American Dye Manufacturing 
and Consuming Industries 


A Very 
Merry Christmas 


and an 
Exceedingly Prosperous and 


Happy New Year 
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HARMFUL PROPAGANDA 


Inexcusably Extravagant Statements on Part of Trade Paper Can 
Only Aid German Game and Make Ammunition for Dye Bill Opponents 


UT front, on the cover of this 
() issue, is a label announcing it to 

be an Export Number, but for 
the time being we prefer to talk about 
elephants. 


Once upon a time—if Mr. Kipling 
will allow us the use of several of his 
famous creations for a moment—as 
Mowgli, the man-cub, was swinging 
along a jungle trail he encountered 
Hathi, the wild elephant, weeping bit- 
terly. 

“Good hunting,” observed Mowgli, 
knitting his brows. “What ails thee, 
Hathi?” 

“Oh, oh,” wailed Hathi, dabbing at 
his eyes with the end of his trunk and 
sobbing as though his heart would 
break, “I sorrow much, yet I know not 
how it came about; clumsy, foolish, stu- 
pid blunderer that J am—oh!” And he 
broke off in a fresh paroxysm of grief. 

“So,” said Mowgli reflectively. “And 
what is the cause of thy sorrow, O 
(arentnOner ; 

aniavas this,.Little Brother,;, replied 
Hathi, with difficulty getting his voice 


under control: “I came up from the 
bank of the Waingunga, treading softly 
and picking my way with great care as 
is my wont, when suddenly, without 
realizing until it was too late, I bumped 
into the nest of Darzee the tailor-bird, 
where it swung from a thorn bush bor- 
dering the trail, sending it to the 
ground and with it the wife of Darzee, 
who was sitting on the nest. She flut- 
tered frantically, but her wing had been 
crippled and before I could draw back 
I had stepped full upon her—and I 
guess you know what it means when J 
step on anything, don’t you, Mowg!’” 
added the elephant as he choked back 
another sob. 


“T’ll say I do,” agreed Mowgli with 
considerable fervor. ‘Go on, Hathi.” 

“Well, that was bad enough,” pur- 
sued the elephant, “but just then I no- 
ticed that in the nest were Mrs. Dar- 
zee’s cubs—I mean her brood—and al- 
ready had they begun to call for their 
protectress. It was pitiful. There were 
the little puppies—I mean fledglings— 
unable to take care of themselves, lack- 
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ing their defender’s presence to keep 
them warm—and I the cause of it all. 
I considered the matter. I thought 
hard. It seemed only right that I 
should take her place, and so,” con- 
cluded Hathi with another sob, “I sat 
down on the nest. Boo-hoo!” 


Now, then, having registered anew 
the truism that Good Intentions are only 
half the battle, or that Meaning Well 
means nothing to speak of if you don’t 
Know How, we ask the reader to im- 
mediately forget the presence in this 
article of the Parable of the Penitent 
Pachyderm. It was introduced only to 
point a moral and, having served its 
purpose, let it be dismissed from mind, 
retaining only the moral itself, which 
you will please consider in relation to 
a matter of really grave import. 


It is bad enough for our daily papers 
to err ¢onspicuously in their comment 
about the American dye industry, al- 
though, apparently, that must be ex- 
pected. But when a journal of recog- 
nized standing in the dve and many 
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other trades, with the weight of con- 
siderable prestige and years of solid, 
constructive effort behind it, becomes 
guilty of such a lapse of judgment as 
was recently displayed by a powerful 
contemporary of ours, it is high time 
something radical was done to compel 
attention to facts. 


Thus the Oil, Paint & Drug Re- 
porter in its issue of Monday, Decem- 
ber 6, wherein, under the heading ‘The 
Future of the Dyestuffs Industry in 
England,” the British dye industry’s 
struggle to obtain the enactment of li- 
censing legislation is portrayed, to- 
gether with the attendant difficulties of 
securing agreement on minor details be- 
tween the manufacturers and consu- 
mers prior to the introduction of the 
measure in the House of Commons, 
and, in general, the British dye makers 
are shown to be in something of a 
plight. Then occur the following pas- 
sages: 

“The dye and chemical industry of 
this country is in no such shape as are 
its British rivals. It is to-day one of 
the strongest industries not only in this 
country but in the world. It does not 
fear the competition of the English dye 
makers or the manufacturers of chem- 
icals in that country, but there is much 
sympathy for their British rivals among 
the leaders of the industry in the United 
States. They do not wish to see the 
industry in England destroyed. They 
would like to meet with British manu- 
facturers in all the markets of the 
world and to compete with them in 
friendly rivalry. This country sends 
dyes and chemicals to England, but it 
would be the German dye maker who 
would profit most if the English indus- 
trv should be permitted to die. 

“England is not the only country in 
the dye industry that is having hard 
sledding. It is reported from Sweden 
that the effort to build up a native dye 
industry in that country has proven a 
failure. 


“German competition was too strong 


for Sweden, and it is to be hoped that | 
it will not be too strong for England, — 
but the future of the industry in Great — 


Britain is a matter of grave concern. 


_ 
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“In the meantime German dye ma- 
kers are complaining because the 
United States is getting a large part of 
the business in the Orient and elsewhere 
that formerly went to Germany. The 
fact that the Textile Alliance announces 
that ten million dollars’ worth of Ger- 
man dyes have been imported into this 
country does not mean that there is any 
danger of the American industry get- 
ting into the shape of that of Great 
Britain. It is ready and able to meet 
any sort of competition for the world’s 
business.” 

Here, indeed, is sheer, arrant non- 
sense of a super-type. It virtually 
states that the United States has noth- 
ing to fear from Germany or England, 
or from these and all other dye manu- 
facturing countries, present or poten- 
tial, including Switzerland, combined. 
ae one of the strongest industries 
not only in this country but in the 
world ready and able to meet 
any sort of competition for the world’s 
business.”’ How very reassuring! One 
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feels quite at a loss to know just which 
glittermg fallacy to begin on first in an 
attempt to point out the monstrous ab- 
surdity of the entire passage. 

The American dye industry has just 
as much chance of competing with the 
German dye industry on an equal foot- 
ing as it had back in 1914, when the 
Germans had their strangling grip upon 
our domestic markets. Under protec- 
tion by means of a tariff it still could 
not hope to overcome the tremendous 
advantages possessed by the Germans 
in exchange rates which will prevail for 
years to come, and vastly superior or- 
ganizations and operatives. Even un- 
der protection by licensing, the Amer- 
ican dye makers will have some mighty 
efforts to make before they can finally 
shake off the last of the menace and 
achieve that independence which is 
America’s right and necessity. The 
American dye industry, thus far in its 
history, is a hollow shell, beginning to 
fill up with solid substance, it is true, 
and of an excellent form; but, for all 
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that, artificially created and maintained 
only by the continued existence of 
emergency war legislation and subject 
to collapse the moment that prop—or a 
suitable substitute—is withdrawn. The 
German industry, on the other hand, is 

as substantial as ever and must be con- 
sidered not in the light of what it is 
doing at present but what it is perfect- 
ly well able to do at the first indica- 
tion that the game will be worth while 
playing. Removal of the war legisla- 
tion without immediate replacement in 
the form of a licensing law would be 
the indication eagerly awaited. And as 
for the markets of the world, American 
manufacturers under the most favor- 
able sort of home encouragement will 
have a hard tussle in order to win any- 


thing like a profitable share of. the 
business. 

This is not said to disparage Amer- 
ican dye manufacturers, who. have 


shown themselves in every way worthy 
of the right to give America independ- 
ence in the coal-tar chemical industries. 
But facts must be faced; and while 
they have wrought splendidly and 
shown steady progress, a dye industry 
cannot be built in a year or two—or 
three, either. It took the Germans 
something like forty years of continu- 
ous striving to arrive at the goal of in- 
vulnerability; some of the hugest dye 
enterprises waited for from ten to 
twenty years before declaring dividends 
—and on top.of that were carefully 
nurtured by the once Imperial Govern- 
ment. To expect the American indus- 
try, with only the experience gained 
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within the short space of time which 
has been allotted it, to try conclusions 
with an organization—an institution— 
like the German kartel would be much 
the same as asking a novice pugilist to 
step into the ring with Mr. William 
Harrison Dempsey, better known to the 
sporting world as “Jack.” Only with a 
suit of medieval armor would our nov- 
ice stand a chance of remaining 
among us. . 


Therefore it is certain that the ap- 
parent strength of our dye industry is, 
in point of fact, only apparent and not 
actual. To superficial observers alone 
does it appear like innate strength, 
whereas it is really the strength of the 
trading-with-the-enemy act, concealed 
from the eyes of the careless; the in- 
fant is being maintained erect by a de- 
vice which serves it after the manner of 
the familiar “baby-walker,’ As in the 
case of a child, the potential ‘strength 
is there; support is needed until that 
strength develops naturally. 

Accept the pronouncements of the 
Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter as quoted 
above, and you will find no need for 
protection for the American dye indus- 
try. Therein lies the great danger of 
such utterances. 

It is not at all that the dye and tex- 
tile fraternities need to have the glar- 
ing errors pointed out and diagramed. 
They will be received in the trade with 
the mingled amusement and irritation 
which they call for. It is outside of the 
trade, among those who do not under- 
stand the true source of the dye in- 
dustry’s vitality, that they will get in 
their fine work. The Germans will re- 
ceive such statements with amusement, 
too. So will the German lobbyists now 
in Washington— very secret amuse- 
ment, however, all laughter being done 
up the sleeve. Upon still others they 
will have a different effect. As, for in- 
stance 

Senator VW hoses— “Gentlemen, I now 
desire to read into the Congressional 
Record the following extracts from an 
editorial in the Oil, Paint & Drug Re- 
porter, an exceedingly influential trade 
paper, which prove absolutely my con- 

(Concluded on page 12.) 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Last year at this time the dye and 
textile industries were wondering 
whether passage of the Dye bill 
would not follow soon after the turn 
of the year and thus come somewhat 
in the guise of a belated Christmas 
present to the nation. . . . This year 
at this time all hands are still won- 
déritig. . -.. 1t S-all wercaldOis.s am. 
If a paraphraséd quotation of a scrip- 
tural flavor might not be deemed out 
of place just now, we should be im- 
pelled to remark that the way of the 
Senate is like the peace of God... 
it passeth all understanding. 

Belike there will be little peace in 
our industries while the fate of the 
Dye bill remains unsettled; neverthe- 
less, the greeting on the cover of this 
issue stands “as is.” We honestly 
believe that our stock of merriment 
and happiness, sadly depleted during 
the past eighteen months, will soon 
be increased again a hundredfold by 
good tidings from Washington. Jus- 
tice cannot be withheld forever. 


EXPERT OPINION 


“Whereas, the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers, at their an- 
nual meeting at New Orleans, now 
in session, recognizing the impor- 
tance of the coal-tar dye industry to 
the country at large and the great 
danger threatening it in case ade- 
quate protection is not afforded it by 
our Government before peace with 
Germany is declared; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we reiterate the po- 
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sition taken at our annual meeting 
in Savannah in December, 1919, and 
urge immediate favorable action on 
the so-called Longworth bill.” 

Such was the resolution wunani- 
mously passed by this important or- 
ganization of technical men, and such 
are the continued sentiments of a 
group who should be able, quite as 
much as any in the country to-day, 
to realize what the building of a dye 
industry means in toil, disapointment 
and endless striving before satisfac- 
tory results can be obtained. 

“Before peace with Germany is de- 
clared.” Mark this well, all you who 


‘view the contest over the Dye bill as 


merely the appeal of an industry 
as an industry for the advancement of 
interests selfishly its own. The A. I. 
C. E. has viewed the matter in its 
broader aspects and has recognized 
the great importance of action now, 
before the flood-gates are opened. 
Yet there are some who put more 
faith in the views of such “experts” 
as Senators Thomas and King than 
they do in the reiterated statements 
of men whose only business in life 
is to study methods of building our 
chemical industries! | 


MORE HARMFUL PROPA- 
GANDA 


Under the caption “German Dye 
Trust Strengthened to Fight Ameri- 
can Competition” there was printed 
in the Philadelphia Public Ledger of 
December 1 the following dispatch 
from Berlin: 

“The five great companies in the 
German dyestuff trust which, during 
the war, allied themselves in a close 
community of interest with the aim 
of regaining their old position in the 
world’s markets after the war, are 
now arming and equipping them- 
selves with an even stronger joint or- 
ganization with the avowed purpose 
of going after the American dyestuff 
industry, whose competition, particu- 
larly in East Asia, is proving more 
dangerous than the Germans had an- 
ticipated. 

“The trust agreement, originally 
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running until the end of the year 
1965, has been extended until the end 
of 1999, and can be abrogated only 
by a four-fifths vote. The stockhold- 
ers are the constituent companies. 
These retain their separate legal ex- 
istence, but work as one vast con- 
cern, concentrating their interests 
and dividing the processes of manu- 
facture among the different plants to 
obtain the cheapest and most efficient 
production for export. 


“A company spokesman, at Satur- 
day’s meeting of the stockholders at 
the Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik 
called on to approve the changes in 
the trust agreement, singled out 
American industry as the outstand- 
ing competitor and the greatest men- 
ace to the German dye trade in the 
export markets of the world. Amer- 
ican companies, thanks to the process 
of concentration and control of great 
capital and ‘robbery’ of German pat- 
ents, had established themselves, he 
said, in a position which went far 
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beyond the anticipated limits of com- 
petition, namely, the defense of home 
markets against a new German inva- 
sion and now threatened to capture 
the rich market in East Asia. 


“The members of the trust are 
forming a new company with a half 
billion capital to take over for joint 
operation the nitrate factories hither- 
to operated separately. The plants 
are proving far more expensive than 
anticipated and very slow in fulfilling 
their promises to provide German ag- 
riculture and industry with the nec- 
essary nitrogen derived from the air 
to make Germany independent of 
Chilean nitrate imports.” | 

There is no doubt that the German 
dye interests are devoting every ef- 
fort to plans for extirpating the 
growing infant American industry, 
declares the Manufacturers’ Record. 
The dispatch indicates, too, that re- 
course is being had to subtle propa- 
ganda of the most insidious sort. 

Here, for instance, is the German 
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dye kartel able to induce an Ameri- 
can correspondent to send by wire- 


less a dispatch purporting to prove 


that the American dye industry is 
now so strong that it is capturing 
world markets and that the German 
industry cannot compete with it. 
Clever enough. If the American peo- 
ple can be made to believe that they 
will refuse to protect their own dye 
industry, that is just what the Ger- 
“mans want. Give them an open 
American market for even one year 
and they will prove to their own sat- 
isfaction just how strong American 
competition is. They will wipe it out. 

Let no good American be deluded. 
The . newspapers reported recently 
that one important American dye 
maker had already been forced to 
the wall by German competition and 
was going out of business. 
Germans are sending their dyes in 
under Swiss and other. neutral trade 
names, and they constitute at this 
minute a threat against the American 


‘These 
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chemical and dye industry just as_ 
they do in England. 

The next war, if there is one, will 
be a chemical war, and woe to any 
nation that is not chemically pre- 
pared for it! 


HARMFUL PROPAGANDA 
(Continucd from page 8.) 


tention that the dye industry of this 
country does not need special protec- 
tion of any kind whatever, or, at most, 
a not too stringent tariff such as the 
present one.” 

We, the: publishers of this journal, 
don’t want to be obliged to print any 
such news as that when the Dye bill 
next comes up for consideration. 

Neither do we wish to assume the 
role of apologists for our contemporary. 
However, in all fairness it must ‘be said 
that the Oil, Paint & Drug Reporter 
has at other times specifically urged the 
enactment of the Dye bill and advo- 
cated protection for the dye industry, 
and that is why we are at present lay- 
ing emphasis upon the outside harm it 
will do—the ammunition which it will 
provide for opponents of protectien— 
rather than construing the absurdly ex- 
travagant statements as an attack upon 
the industry. It may be that some- 
one in the O. P. D. office hastily pre- 
pared the editorial, thinking to “boost” 
the industry. Such boosts are boosts 
for the German scheme of renewed 
world domination in dyes, and we sub- 
mit that carelessness of this brand is 
inexcusable in a weighty weekly like 
our neighbor. Now that the war is 
over, America no longer cherishes ha- 
tred for the Germans and does not 
question Germany’s right to get all the 
business she can. But let her get it 
somewhere outside of America’s dye 
markets. We want them for ourselves 
and we are going to have them. 

Possibly the O. P. D. writer meant 
well. 

So did Hathi, the earnest elephant. 

Consul-General Scidmore reports 
that the mousseline manufacturers in 
Japan are planning the establishment 
of a by-product business, such as the 
making of cotton yarn, silk yarn, etc. 





—$<— 
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KILLHEFFER LEAVES FOR 
ORIENT 

Elvin H. Killheffer, Vice-President 
of the Newport Chemical Works, 
Inc., will sail on December 29 from 
San Francisco for an extended tour 
covering the principal centers of dye- 
stuff consumption in the Far East, 
with the purpose of developing and 
extending the export business of his 
company. Dr. Killheffer will be ac- 
companied by R. B. Richards, who 
will be left in charge of a permanent 
oiiicesto ibe ‘opened’ an. China! ‘Dr. 
Killheffer’s first stop will be in Ja- 
pan whence he will proceed to China, 
the Philippines, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and finally to India, return- 
ing to America some time in the early 
summer of next year. 

Dr. Killheffer returned only a few 
weeks ago from a two months’ Euro- 
pean trip during the course of which 
he visited export representatives of 
the Newport Company in. various 
countries, and discussed with them 
questions relative to the extension of 
the Company’s European business. 

Dr. Killheffer feels that the domes- 
tic business of the Newport Company 
has been developed to a point where 
it does not require his immediate at- 
tention and that the period of com- 
parative quiet existing in dyestuff 
lines at the moment affords an ex- 
cellent opportunity for missionary 
work in foreign fields. There is no 
doubt that his decision to visit the 
Orient is a wise one. Owing to the 
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fact that he has had very extensive 
experience in dyestuff matters both 
from a technical angle and in the way 
of developing sales organizations, 
coupled with his having spent, in the 
early days of the war, upwards of a 
year in the Far East, he is equipped 
as are very few men in the American 
dyestuff manufacturing industry to 
promote trade relations in this terri- 
tory. 

It has been obvious for some time 
past that even in periods of normal do- 
mestic consumption American dye- 
stuff manufacturers will have a large 
exportable surplus of certain colors 
and that in order to be able to sell 
their colors to domestic consumers 
at reasonable prices they must be 
able to manufacture and sell in quan- 
tities much greater than the purely 
domestic demand would permit. 

It was through the development of 
foreign trade that German manutac- 
turers were able to produce as cheap- 
ly-as they did in pre-war days. There 
is a very considerable item of ex- 
pense involved in changing a dye 
“set” from the production of one col- 
or to another and it is obvious that 
if the run on a single “set” can be 
extended for a considerable length of 
time the cost of production will be 
very materially decreased. It is to 
foreign business that the American 
dyestuff manufacturer must look for 
quantity orders making such long 
runs possible, and it seems that the 
Newport Company is adopting a very 
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wise policy in sending one of the 
most valuable men in its organiza- 
‘tion to develop in person this most 
important department of its business. 


DUNKER & PERKINS OFFER 
NEW DIRECT COLORS 

The Dunker & Perkins Company, 
287 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
is now offering to the trade three new 
products manufactured by the Peer- 
less Color Company, Bound Brook, 
N. J., viz., Direct Fast Brown G, Di- 
rect Brilliant Blue GR, and Direct 
Fast Yellow BO. 

Direct Fast Brown G corresponds 
in its properties to pre-war Congo 
Brown G, and on account of its ex- 
cellent level 
adapted for all classes of cotton dye- 
ing. Can be used in producing solid 
shades on all Union Goods of cotton 
and wool, and cotton and silk. It is 
of excellent fastness to light, alkalies, 
washing and acids, and the addition 
of Bichromate of Potash to the after- 
treated bath renders the dyeing still 
faster to washing. This color dis- 
charges white, and will not change 
oh hot pressing. 

Direct Brilliant Blue GR has the 
brilliancy and fastness of the pre-war 
Dianil Blue R and Diamine Brilliant 
Blue G, is of excellent fastness to 
acids, rubbing and hot pressing, and 
fairly good to alkalies. Is used as a 
shading product for other direct col- 
ors, also as a self shade where bril- 
liant reddish shades of blue are re- 
quired. It also finds application in 
the production of bloomy navy 


dyeing properties’ is 
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shades, has easily dischargeable 
properties, and its fastness to light is 
considerably better than the ordinary 
direct dyeing blues. 

Direct Fast Yellow BO is used in 
conjunction with other direct colors 
which are to be after-treated with 
Bluestone, and its fastness to wash. 
ing and light is rendered excellent by 
this treatment. It does not discharge 
and in ‘direct dyeings is very fast to 
acids, alkalies, and very good to light. 

Dunker & Perkins Company will 
be pleased to furnish dyeings and 
product samples with quotations up- 
on request. 


BUTTERWORTH - JUDSON IS 
READY TO MEET MAR- 
KET DEMANDS 


Will Resume Paranitraniline Produc- 
tion in January 


\W. A. Bradford, President of the 
Butterworth - Judson Corporation, 
when recently interviewed at the of- 
fice of the Company, stated that final 
settlement had been made with the 
underwriters covering the loss result- 
ing from the recent fire. Active work 
has commenced looking to the early 
completion of buildings, to restore 
the Paranitraniline Unit. The pres- 
ent program provides for the produc- 
tion of Paranitraniline during the 
early part of January, 1921. 

Commenting on the curtailment of 
production at the Newark Plant, Mr. 
Bradford went on to say that while 
the Butterworth-Judson Corporation 
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has curtailed production of some in- 
termediates, dyestuffs, and heavy 
chemicals on account of accumulated 
stocks some of the units are being op- 
erated to full capacity. However, he 
is pleased to announce that the pro- 
duction organization is available for 
increasing the output of all units to 
Capacity just as soon as market con- 
ditions warrant. 


FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 


Names and addresses of any of the 
firms mentioned below may be obtained 
by direct application to the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, which compiled the list, or any 
of its district and co-operative offices. 
The Bureau does not furnish credit rat- 
ings or assume responsibility as to the 
standing of foreign inquirers. Applica- 
tions for particulars should refer to 
opportunity numbers; and in case in- 
formation is desired regarding more 
than one, inquiries should be made on 
separate sheets. 


34090 — A commission agent in 
France desires to secure the representa- 
tion or purchase of heavy and fine 
chemicals and drugs. No reference of- 
fered. 

34167—A merchant in Ceylon desires 
to secure sole agencies for the sale of 
silks, satins, crepe de chines, muslins, 
cotton materials, laces, etc. Samples 
and prices are requested. No reference 


offered. 
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34038—An Australian who is in close 
touch with the largest buyers through- 
out his country desires to secure sole 
agencies for the sale of hosiery, soft 
goods, toilet goods, and novelties of all 
kinds. Reference. 

—O-— 

34120—A mercantile company in Ar- 
gentina desires to secure an agency for 
the sale of draperies, silks, cotton goods, 
general dry goods, knitting machines, 
dyes, agricultural implements, and ma- 
chinery tools. Reference. 

—_Oo— 


34110—A merchant in Austria de- 
sires to get in touch with firms produc- 
ing fats, rice, gquebracho wood, que- 
bracho extract, cotton, and coffee. Cor- 
tespondence should be in Italian. No 
reference offered. 

—-O— 


34042—A mercantile company in In- 
dia desires to secure an agency and the 
wholesale purchase of piece goods, ma- 
chinery, piping materials, toilet requi- 
sites, etc. Quotations should be given 
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c: i. f. Bombay or Karachi. Refer- 
ences. 


—O— 


34142—A firm of commercial agents 
in India desires to secure the represent- 
ation of manufacturers and exporters 
for the sale of provisions, hosiery, piece 
goods, glassware, hardware, metals, etc. 
Quotations should be given c. 1. f. In- 
dian port. References. 

—O— 

34054—A mercantile company in In- 
dia desires to purchase and secure an 
agency for hardware, chemicals, piece 
goods, hosiery, leather goods, toilet 
requisites, perfumery, novelties, sun- 
dries, provisions, etc. Quotations 
should be given c. i. f. Indian port. 
Payment may be secured by draft. Ref- 
erence. 

-—0— 

34050—A commission agent in Bul- 
garia desires to purchase and secure an 
agency for the sale of knitting ma- 
chines, typewriters, etc, The number 
required at first will be 200 knitting 
machines and 50 typewriters. Quota- 
tions should be given c. i. f. Port Varna 
on the Black Sea. Terms, part cash 
and part credit. References. 

—oO-— 

34155—A representative of a firm in 
Australia is in the United States for 
a short time and desires to secure an 
agency and purchase hosiery, cotton 
yarns for hosiery and twine, player 
pianos, phonograph parts, knitting ma- 
chinery, and leaf tobacco. Quotations 
should be given f. o. b. New York. 
References. 

~- 0 

34160—A merchant in India desires 
to secure an agency for the sale of 
piece goods, woolen-shawl cloth, ho- 
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siery, dyes, laces, ironmongery, worsted 
zool, stationery, papers, buttons, etc. 
Quotations should be given c. i. f. Kara- 
chi port. Terms: Payment against 
documents by 30 days’ draft payable 
through any exchange bank in India. 
References. 
—O— 

34123—A firm of commercial repre- 
sentatives in England desires to secure 
3,000 tons of phosphate rock delivered 
c. 1. f. Spanish port and the exclusive 
agency from manufacturers for the sale 
in Spain of any special lines; and also 
the purchase of all classes of hardware, 
machinery, metals, chemical preducts, 
mining and railway material, and build- 
ing supplies. 

—-O— 


34060—A. firm of merchants in Mex- 
ico desires to purchase blue cotton 
prints, aS per samples which were for- 
warded and may be examined at the 
Bureau or its district offices. (Refer 
to exhibit No. 18248.) Quotations 
should not be submitted on small fig- 
ured designs, and there should not be 
any delay in writing for further specifi- 
cations. Quotations should be given 
f. o. b. New York or San Francisco. 
References. 


— — .-- 


From Batavia, Java, Consul Jewell 
writes that there is a great demand 
among the European population for 
ready-made ladies’ clothes, many 
shops selling American goods in this 
line. In the tropical climate of Java, 
cotton, silk and voile, especially the 
latter, are worn, though there exists 
a small sale of woolen goods for wear 
in the mountain resorts. 
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AMERICANS SHOULD PUSH 
SULPHUR BLACKS IN 
HANKOW 


Market There Flooded with Falsely 
Labeled “German” Dyestuffs 


There was a marked increase in 
the importation of dyes during 1919 
in the Hankow district, China, ac- 
cording to a consular report. These 
imports came principally from the 
United States and Japan. 
anese dyes are marketed under 
trade-marks similar to the old and 
well-known German “chops.” These 
imitations are so clever that it is 
hard to detect the difference. Some 
Shanghai importers are also imitat- 
ing the German trade-marks. Thus 
the market seems to be swamped 
with German colors, whereas in fact 
there is nothing left of German dyes 
imported before the war. Owing to 
the high prices ruling at present and 
the uncertainty as to whether Ger- 
man competition will soon reappear 
in China, dealers are doing a hand- 
-to-mouth business. Dealers in Han- 
kow have not yet learned to test col- 
ors as is done by the dealers in 
Shanghai, and would sooner buy 
weak, cheap mixtures than good but 
dearer colors. The business in sul- 
phur blacks should be pushed by 
American manufacturers. There is 
large demand for them and the sup- 
plies at present are coming almost 
exclusively from Japan. Paper colors, 
especially scarlet, find a ready market 


The Jap-. 
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in Hankow. There is comparatively 
little business in cotton colors, while 
silk and wool are not dyed in this 
district. Such cotton colors as are 
used are the brilliant shades. The 
imports of dyes amounted to $1,755,- 
563 in 1913. 


Dye-a-Grams 


The justly celebrated Law of Sup- 
ply and Demand may fix the price— 
but you Supply what the profiteers 
Demand! 


—o— 


It’s about time for the efficiency 
experts to tell us how to run a fur- 
nace without any coal. 


—O7— 


In The Reporter, this issue: 
Page 9—Camel Dyes 
Page 12—Bulldog Dyes 
Page 15—-Jacques Wolf 

If we don’t have a dye industry, 
we shall at least have a menagerie! 

—O-— 

Which causes us to remark: It is not 
what is the dye industry coming to? 
but when is it “coming to’? 

same a 

Governor Cox must have had some- 
thing of a presentiment when he 
named his home “Trail’s End.” 

—O— 

We have missed the New England 
Notes from recent issues of The Re- 
PORTER. A lot of people wish they 
could lose ’em thus easily! 
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You've gotta give credit to the man 
who does well after surviving his 
early brilliancy. 

—O-— 

Many are gloating over the fact 
that the profiteer is getting what was 
coming to him—losing sight of the 
fact, meanwhile, that he got what 
- Was coming to us! 

—-O-— 

Did you ever notice that the fellow 
who is continually blowing his own 
horn gets little sympathy from the 
fellow at the other end? 

Republicans contemplate eliminat- 
ing thirty thousand clerks from the 
Government payroll at Washington 
—which will mean sixty thousand 
fewer feet on top*of the desks! 

—O-— 

There has been a lot less scandal 
in the world since women took to 
covering their ears... . 

—-Oo— 

And now Dame Fashion 
comes along and decrees that they 
shall go about in Winter with their 
ears bare. Such immodesty! 

G. sag: 


A growing demand is noted in Aus- 
tralia for colored boots and_ shoes, 
which are mostly imported. On ac- 
count of the fine materials used in the 
manufacture of these goods the prices 
are necessarily high. The greatest de- 
mand is for boots in women’s fancy 
lines, principally in brown, both in suede 
and glace. 
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NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Recent reports declare the textile in- 
dustry of Saxony to be gaining a new 
lease of life. This revival is attributed 
to largé orders which have been re- 
ceived from abroad by textile mills at 
Neustadt and neighboring centers. 








Finnish textile manufacturers are re- 
ported at present to be very much dis- 
satisfied with their treatment at the 
hands of the German dyestuff <ompa- 
nies with which they are doing business, 
and state that American dyestuffs of 
good quality will find a good market in 
that country if they can be obtained at 
reasonable prices. 





Recent advices from Tokio state that 
the Japanese dyestuff industry cannot 
successfully compete with American or 
German manufactures, even with the 
new import duty of 35 per cent, because 
of the lack of technical skill in the 
commercial production of dyes and the 
lack of a domestic supply of interme- 
diates, and this serves to illustrate anew 
the absurdity of expecting a tariff to 
protect 2 dyestuff industry against a 
better organized one, the Japanese in- 
dustry bearing somewhat the same rela- 
tion ta our own as ours does to the 
powerful German industry. 





Reporting on Chinese summer crops, 
Consul Mvers, of Swatow, states that 
the indigo crop was normal, though it 
suffered from floods along the lower 
reaches of the Han River. Current 
prices for liquid indigo range between 
$3 and $4.50 per picul of 1331-3 
pounds, according to quality. This 
product is chiefly exported to other 
parts of China for use in the native dye- 
ing industry. The export of 3,250,000” 
pounds of indigo in 1913 was valued at 
only $49,959, while the export in 1919 
of 3,750,000 pounds reached a value of 
$328,930, indicating the great advance 
during the war. Exports during the 
first half of this year totaled 1,404,533 
pounds as compared with 525,333 
pounds for the same time last year. 
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ENGLAND ACTS! 


Passage of Dyestuffs Legislation Is Triumph for Supporters of Licensing 
in This Country and Should Prove Shining Example for U. S. Senate 


ANE, brief, eminently satisfying 
S and crystal-clear; fair, flat and 

final, are the adjectives best fitted 
to describe the Dyestuffs Import Reg- 
ulation Act passed by the British 
House of Commons early last week 
after having the measure in its official 
keeping just eighteen days! That 
the bill will become a law of the land 
is not questioned, and with its inclu- 
sion in the British statute books will 
be driven home the realization’ that in 
the very midst of worry and excite- 
ment over the Home Rule question, 
to say nothing of many other press- 
ing and contentious subjects, “free- 
trade England” has taken the time to 
enact a measure providing that the 
importation of all synthetic dyes and 
organic intermediates shall be pro- 
hibited for a period of ten years ex- 
cept under license from the proper 
officials! 

It is not too much to say that the 
significance of this businesslike ac- 
tion 1s enormous. It means an un- 
questioned triumph for the licensing 


principle as applied to the coal-tar 
chemical industries, and a personal 
and strategic triumph for its advo- 
cates in this country. It means, with- 
out any further thought or argument, 
that England is assured of a self-con- 
tained industry and all that goes with 
it; that the efforts of German propa- 
gandists and lobbyists made no head- 
way in that country; that the. com- 
plete divorce of this question from the 
tariff question is thoroughly recog- 
nized, and that the United States is 
now the only great nation without a 
specific law to insure the possession 
of an undisputed necessity like the 
dye industry. 

There is much to admire and think 
about in the British action, not the 
least of which is the completeness and 
brevity of the measure, which is in 
principle identical with the Dye bill 
hidden away somewhere within the 
mysterious recesses of the United 
State Senate. There is not a super- 
fluous word in it, and it leaves no 
doubt in the minds of any as to its 
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intent. It protects dye makers from 
the onslaught of the kartel’s certain 
destroyers, and it protects consumers 
of dyes from foreign competition by 
allowing them freely and as of night 
the colors which are not yet made by 
British manufacturers. It protects 
British importers and exporters by 
exempting from the embargo such 
dyestuffs as are brought into the 
country for re-exportation, and over 
and above all it protects England it- 
self, including every last man, woman 
and child, from being without mod- 
ern offensive and defensive weapons 
in the event of that nation’s ever be- 
ing set upon or threatened with in- 
vasion. 

It will pay all supporters and op- 
posers of our own Dye bill to read 
carefully the text of the British Dye- 
stuffs Import Regulation Act, which 
follows in full: 


Be it enacted by the King’s most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
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advice and consent of the Lords Spir- 
itual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, 
and by authority of the same, as fol- 
lows :-— 

1.—(1) With a view to the safe- 
guarding of the dye-making industry, 
the importation into the United King- 
dom of the following goods, that is to 
say, all synthetic organic dyestuffs, 
colors and coloring matters, and all 
organic intermediate products used 
in the manufacture of any such dye- 
stuffs, colors, or coloring matters 
shall be prohibited. 

(2) Goods prohibited to be im- 
ported by virtue of this Act shall be 
deemed to be included among the 
goods enumerated and described by 
the Table of Prohibitions and Restric- 
tions Inwards contained in section 
forty-two of the Customs Consolida- 
tion Act, 1876, and the provisions of 
that Act and of any Act amending or 
extending that Act shall apply ac- 
cordingly. 

2.—(1) The Board of Trade have 
power to licence or author:se, either 
generally or in any particular case, 
the importation of any of the goods, 
or any class or description of the 
goods, prohibited to be imported by 
virtue of this Act. 

(2) For the purpose of advising 
them with respect to the granting of 
licenses the Board shall constitute a 
committee consisting of five persons 
concerned in the trades in which 
goods of the class prohibited to be 
imported by this Act are used, three 
persons concerned in the manufacture 
of such goods, and three other per- 
sons not directly concerned as «fore- 
Saidilt 

Such one of the three last-men- 
tioned persons as the Board shall ap- 
point shall be chairman of the com~ 
mittee. 

(3) For the purpose of provid- 
ing for the expenses incurred by the 
Board in carrying this Act into exe- 
cution, the Board may charge in re- 
spect of a licence a fee not exceeding 
five pounds. 

3. Subject to compliance with such 
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conditions as-to security for the re- 
exportation of the goods as the Com- 
missioners of Customs and Excise 
may impose, this Act shall not apply 
to goods imported for exportation 
after transit through the United 
Kingdom or by way of transhipment. 

4. Anything authorised under this 
Act to be done by the Board of Trade 
may be done by the President or a 
Secretary or Assistant Secretary of 
the Board or by any person author- 
ised in that behalf by the President 
of the Board. 

5.—(i) The provisions of this Act 
shall continue in force for a period of 
ten years from the commencement 
thereof and no longer. 

. (2) This Act may be cited as 
the Dyestuffs (Import Regulation) 
Act, 1920. 


Such is the brief document which 


sets England free from dependence 


upon any other nation for her supply 
of dyes, the importance of which is 
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incalculable to her, and from any 
lurking fear of future inability to 
meet all comers, adequately equippéd 
to give effective battle. It comes as 
a truly dramatic climax to the year 
1920, so far as the dye and dye con- 
suming people are concerned, both 
here as well as in that country. 
“Merrie England,” is right! Through 
the enactment of this measure it is 
made sure that “Britons never, never 
shall be slaves” again to any foreign 
dye monopoly. The textile manufac- 
turers alone among dye consuming 
industries in England are so numer- 
ous a class that to destroy them 
would be to destroy one of England’s 
most important businesses; yet this 
is the measure which both dye manu- 
facturers and textile manufacturers 
cheerfully agree to and advocate. 
Show this copy of the law and men- 
tion that fact to the very next pérson 
who tries to tell you that the licens- 
ing of dye imports is a danger to dye 
consumers! 
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Let us repeat: The Dyestuff Act 
was brought before Parliament on 
December 2, and just eighteen days 
later it was passed. The Dye bill was 
brought before Congress in May of 
1919 and after nineteen months is still 
awaiting final action! Eighteen days 
against nineteen months—and more 
to follow! Comment is obviously un- 
necessary ; no comment could be half 
so forceful and illuminating as that 
simple contrast. Yet it was merely 
what was expected. We quote from 
The REeporTER of August 9, 1920, while 
the Senate was adjourned for the 
presidential campaign: 

“The ‘tight little Isle’ itself is going 
to be tighter than ever in future where 
American and other foreign dyestuffs 
are concerned. You will not see Par- 
liament consuming eighteen solid 
months trying to make up its mind to 
protect one of the ’key’ industries.” 

Considerably laterj on December 


13, this department gave vent to the - 


following utterances, just after word 
of the introduction of the Dyestuff 
Act had reached this country: 

having determined that 
their dye industry must be preserved 
at any cost, the British will now pro- 
ceed to pass the bill, create the board 
and then stop worrying about the 
whole affair—just like that. What- 
ever criticisms may be hurled at it for 
other actions or lack of actions, at 
least it must be conceded that Parlia- 
ment, having been apprised of this 
necessary piece of work to do, will 
DO it and not spend from eighteen 
months to two years in beating about 
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the bush and accomplishing anything 
in the world but tangible results.” 

We reprint these passages not to 
call attention to our own happy pre- 
diction, since that was only the re- 
flection of the belief generally held 
here at that time, but to call attention 
anew to a striking British character- 
istic, so universally recognized as to 
warrant confidence in making such a 
prediction. 

The British will often fight like the 
proverbial cats and dogs among them- 
selves and snub each other and op- 
pose each other with great spirit and 
bitterness. But when it comes to a 
question of the welfare of the people 
as a whole—in other words, of look- 
ing after the main chance—they in- 
variably settle their differences and 
act together, and with suddenness.. 
So it has been through history. Be- 
fore anything else, the British look 
after the British; others must wait. 

The action of Parliament should : 
have a very powerful effect upon our — 
own Senate. But will it? Reason 
would answer yes, but Experience 
merely sits in the corner and croaks 
mockingly. One can only hope—and 
write terse, pithy letters to our repre- | 
sentatives in that august body. Don’t 
forget that! 

The British measure was a Govern- 
ment measure, and properly so, since 
a republican form of government, 
such as England and the United 
States live under, is supposed to rep- 
resent the people. The issues in- 
volved go far beyond the wants of — 
any particular industry, and far be- 
yond any question of economic prin- 
ciple, and. the handling of that meas- 
ure demonstrates vividly that Eng- 
land understands how to take care of 
herself. Z 


Should the Senate declare peace 
with Germany without first establish- 
ing a licensing system to protect this 
country—we do not say to protect the 
dye industry—the Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress or the Sixty-seventh, whichever 
does it, will go down in history as one 
of the most criminally incompetent 

(Concluded on page 12.) 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR! GET 


BUSY AT ONCE! 


With the publication of this issue 
The REporRTER winds up its Seventh 


Volume and witnesses the closing of 
a year which has been worse than a 
disappointment to all who have the 
best interests of this country at heart. 
It witnesses the beginning of the 
twentieth month since the Congress 
of the United States was asked to 
enact a measure vital to all, and it 
witnesses the speedy responses which 
a similar appeal elicited among our 
Anglo-Saxon cousins. It witnesses 
the textile industries of this country 
-in perhaps the worst condition into 
which they have ever fallen, but it 
wishes to bear witness to the fact 
that, bad as this condition may be, it 
is nothing to the condition which will 
some day obtain in the textile indus- 
tries if the infant dye industry of the 
country is not properly looked after 
NOW. 

But let us have done with such 
gloomy retrospection. The New Year 
is all before us. What matter, after 
all, if mistakes have been made and 
all has not gone as we hoped! It is 
regrettable, indeed; yet to sit and re- 
pine wastes valuable time and stulti- 
fies the intellect. When one of Na- 
poleon’s generals became overelo- 
quent in describing his own achieve- 
ments, the great Corsican would wait 
until he had finished and then ask 
quietly, “And what did you do next 
day?” 

That's, call we 


need give our 
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thoughts to now. Take heed of past 
lessons, but cast out from the mem- 
ory anything which does not carry 
with it facts which you can make use 
of. A year is a long time, after all, 
and if 1920 is gone beyond reclaim- 
ing, its vicissitudes, properly digest- 
ed, should furnish us with valuable 
assistance in getting away to a flying 
start in 1921. What’s the use of be- 
ing bitter if it interferes with your 
fighting efficiency! That, and that 
alone, will be the quality to count 
during the coming months. Results 
will be determined by the measure of 
its presence in every one of us, and 
only by virtue of it can we win 
through to the victory for America al- 
ready potentially hers in the Dye bill. 


The stage is set, and after the brief- 
est of intervals over the holidays the 
actors will come out to resume their 
various roles and speak their lines. 
You are in the cast, and you have the 
privilege of writing your own part. 
Whether you are to be a star, a prin- 
cipal support or merely a supernu- 
merary in the mob scene lies entirely 
with yourself. You can choose your 
own exits and your entrances, and be 
it here submitted that the wise ones 
will have their costumes on and 
make-up complete long before the 
conductor lifts his baton for the over- 
ture. If the show was not a success 
last season, that is no cause for de- 
serting the company. It may have 
been largely due to the fact that too 
many elected to play thinking parts 


-—and not very heavy thinking parts, 


exther. The new production can be 
“put over” by the active, earnest and 
intelligent participation ‘of all of us, 
and in no other way. 


Over in England, where they seem 
to know what they want and how to, 
get it without undue hesitancy, 
Y.loyd George assured the dye peo- 
ple and the textile people that he 
would introduce and have passed a 
measure to protect England the min- 
ute both sides could come to an 
agreement over the minor details of 
administering the law. It would be 
a waste of time, he said, to introduce 
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a contentious measure; not that it 
could not eventually be passed, but 
that Parliament had other urgent 
business to attend to and it was not 
fair to ask that the battles over the 
number of committeemen, etc., be 
fought out on the floor of the Com- 
mons when it could be done just as 
well outside. Hearing this, both 
sides got together in short order and 
presented a simple, concise measure 
which will lend itself readily to force- 
ful translation for the edification of 
the kartel— particularly the word 
‘prohibited,’ which, rendered as 
“verboten,” will have a meaning pe- 
culiarly significant to the dye barons 
of the Rhine. And Lloyd George and 
Parliament promptly kept their word. 

Over here, an overwhelming ma- 
jority of all concerned are likewise 
united, and a majority of the Senate 
favor passage. Parliament knew that 
all were solidly behind the Dyestuffs 
Act; many of our Senators know the 
same thing about the Dye bill, but 
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the Senate as a whole has apparently 
not yet been plainly enough remind- 
ed of that fact to sweep aside the wil- 
ful opposition of such sad oiseaux as 


-the filibusters. 


Here is a part that you can play, 
and play well. If you will cast your- 
self in the role of corresponding re- 
minder-extraordinary of the United 
States Senate during such part of 
M21 tase the Dye “pill remains ina 
state of suspended animation, then 
we shall have no need to wish you a 
Happy New Year! 


CHANGES AMONG NATIONAL’S 
OFFICIAL PERSONNEL 

At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, Inc., held De- 
cember 21, Orlando F. Weber offered 
his resignation as president. J. W. 
Newlean was elected president of the 
company. Mr. Weber continues as 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the National Aniline & Chemical 
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Company, Inc., and has accepted the 
presidency of the Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation. 

F. M. Peters resigned from the 
board and E. L. Pierce, president of 
the Solvay Process Company, was 
elected a director. B. A. Ludwig, 
CoP Weber and Dre Cone were 
elected vice-presidents of the com- 


pany. 
ENGLAND ACTS! 
(Concluded from page 8.) 


bodies that ever controlled the des- 
tinies of a great nation. 
But let there be no undue apprehen- 


sion—only concerted action on the’ 


part of everyone, whether concerned 
with the dye or dye consuming indus- 
tries or not. If need be, it is the duty 
of everyone to save the Senate from 
itself by demanding that the Dye bill 
be taken up and passed, not “as soon 
as the Senate can get around to it”— 
they’ve been “getting around to it” 
for well over a year, now—but im- 
mediately. Every bit of testimony 
necessary to establish the need for 
this bill was brought out while it was 
being considered by the House, which 
passed it after a little more than four 
months. It should not take the Sen- 
ate a year to find out that it is emer- 
gency legislation of the most pressing 
sort. What a farce! | 

The majority of our Senators are 
sound on this proposed piece of legis- 
lation, but have permitted themselves 
to be thwarted by a determined fili- 
buster—the invocation of a technical- 
ity to prevent the measure being 
brought to a vote. 

One cannot do better than to fol- 
low the suggestion of Dr. Herty and 
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echoed by the New York Times, and 
ask for the application of the closure 
rule, thereby insuring passage. 
Something must be done, and done 
soon, and surely no better example is 
needed -than the action of England, 
a free-trade country and a prodigious 
producer of textiles, in seizing upon 
the dye licensing system as the best 
means of prospering her own people. 


PREPARING ARTIFICIAL SILK 
FOR LOADING AND DYEING 
A recent British Patent, taken out 

by a Berlin company, states that in in- 

candescent mantle manufacture im- 

pregnation of mantles has been effected 

with a fluid containing thorium nitrate 
and cerium nitrate. The conversion 
was then effected with media of alka- 
line reaction, for example, ammonia gas 
mixed with water vapor. The fabric 
so treated, however, served no textile 
technical purpose; the woven threads 
in fact were burned leaving only a skel- 
eton of thorium oxide and cerium oxide 
which served as an incandescent body. 
It has been ascertained that almost 
all salts of insoluble bases can be fixed 
in the artificial silk fibers, probably ow- 
ing to the fact that chemical compounds 
are formed of the cellulose hydrate with 
the base. To obtain these compounds, 
by-products in the production of thor- 
ium salts, which are distinguished by 
high atomic weight can be used; also 
with iron, chromium and other sales 
serviceable loading can be effected. The 
surprising result is thus obtained that 
very highly concentrated solutions can 

be used of 50 deg. B. and above. 
According to the new method of load- 
ing, for example, artificial silk is satu- 
rated with the by-products of thorium 
manufacture which contain cerium, lan- 
y 
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thanum, and didymium of a strength of 
40 to 50 deg. B., centrifuged, dried and 
treated with gases of alkaline reaction, 
for example ammonia or methylamine. 
Should the artificial silk be heated too 
strongly by the action of the gases of 
alkaline reaction the gases are diluted 
with air or other indifferent gases in 
order to avoid damage of the artificial 
silk by the heating action. _ 

After this treatment almost all the 
hydrate is fixed, which was not to be 
expected with the great amount of load- 
ing medium. The fiber, which at first 
has a cloudy and milky appearance, on 
washing with water becomes transpar- 
ent and clear and also is increased in 
luster. The loading amounts in one 
treatment to about 50 per cent. Since 
in the loading with the by-products of 
the manufacture of thorium salts the 
artificial silk is dyed straw color, if 
white or light clear color tones are re- 
quired the loaded silk is bleached with 
a strong reducing medium, for instance, 
sodium hydrosulphite in about 2 to 3 
per cent solution. 
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The artificial silk fiber after this 
treatment becomes swollen similar to 
the natural silk fiber in tin loading; 
there is thus obtained the technical ad- 
vantages arising from increase of vol- 
ume. 

If the artificial silk loaded according 
to the new process is to be dyed a con- 
siderable simplification in obtaining val- 
uable colors is effected if the artificial 
silk is first dyed and then loaded. The 
dyestuff, for instance, a direct cotton 
color, is not removed by tthe salt solu- 
tions in the loading bath and not affect- 
ed by the gases of alkaline reaction. 
Also the color tones are little changed 
if the dyestuff is suitably chosen. The 
article is therefore not to be dyed to 
the exact color to which the completed 
goods are to be brought. In fact, it is 
necessary to take into account the al- 
teration to which the color is subjected 
after dyeing on loading. 

In order to ascertain the correct color 
in a simple manner a previously colored 
sample is inserted in the dye vat the 
color tone of which corresponds to the 
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loaded undyed silk. This small sample 
is used as a pattern in dyeing since the 
tone obtained in dyeing it corresponds 
to that which the dyed article will as- 
sume aftere loading. 


BRITISH IMPORTS OF DYE- 


STUFFS 
Official figures show that the United 
Kingdom imported from foreign 


sources in each of the first nine months 
of the current year the following quan- 
tities of coal-tar dves and intermediates 
{1 hundredweight = 112 pounds; £1 = 
$4.8665 at normal exchange]: 
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The official returns do not disclose 
the countries of origin of these supplies, 
but the London Daily Mail, in com- 
menting on the figures, remarks: “It is 
certain that a very large proportion of 
these dves are German. The most sig- 
nificant fact is the rapid increase in the 
importation, which corresponds with 
the increase in German production.” 
No details of the various interme- 
diates which go to make up the total 
shown are given in the published statis- 
tics beyond the group designation, “In- 
termediate coal-tar products used in the 
manufacture of dyes (including aniline 
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oil and salt, and phenylglycine.)”? Fur- 
thermore, because, prior to 1920, inter- 
mediates were included with other coal- 
tar products, comparative figures for 
other years cannot be given. Certain 
details with regard to finished coal-tar 
dyestuffs are, however, available, not 
only for the current year but for Janu- 
-ary-September of 1919 and of the pre- 
war year 1913. 

Converted to American currency at 
normal exchange, the value of the im- 
ports for the nine months was: Aliza- 
rin—1913, $886.252; 1919, $11,840; 
1920, $1,131,374; synthetic indigo— 














Dyestuffs — Intermediate Products 
wt. Value Cwt. alue 
9,511 £317,304 yo ee 
9,194 350,915 1,022 £5 829 
8,906 313,618 4,168 62,452 
7,600 278,891 5,137 67,797 
9,774 366,452 2,798: 38,795 

13,557 511,007 4,742 80,630 
13,442 590,863 3,682 58,030 
21,758 933,159 7,050 114,180 
23,557 978,965 _ 4,868 80,768 
117,299 £4,641,174 33,467 £508,481 


1913, $278,378; 1919, $102,891; 1920, 
$397,330; other sorts of coal-tar dyes— 
1913, $5,578,567; 1919, $5,382,222; 
1920, $21,057,569 ; total imports—1913, 
$6,743,197; 1919, $5,496,953; 1920, 
$22,586,273. These totals work out at 
the following average values per hun- 
dredweight: Alizarin—1913, $21.73; 
1919, $5.40; 1920, $234.78; synthetic 
indigo—1913, $15.77; 1919, $44.05; 
1920, $116.79; other sorts — 1918, 
$26.44; 1919, $152.13; 1920, $193.05; 
total imports——1913, $25.02; 1919, 
$137.73 3/1920, $192.55. 
IT LOOKED LIKE SAFFRON, 
BUT— 

One of the most ingenious dye- 
stuff frauds that have come to the 
-attention of officials was discovered ~ 
recently by chemists of the Agricul- 
tural Department, when a Spanish 
product shipped to this country as 
saffron was put to test and as a con- 
sequence refused entry. ‘The follow- 
ing statement has been issued by the 
department on the subject: 

Saffron, which is used as a dyestuff 
and also as a medicine and as a spice, 
represents the dried stigma of cro- 
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cus. As it is necessary to pick the 
flowers carefully by hand, the prod- 
uct is very costly, retailing in this 
country for about $15 a pound. 

A consignment billed as saffron 
was held at Savannah on suspicion 
as to its genuineness. A sample was 
sent to the department for examina- 
tion. Analysts found that the man- 
ufacturers had taken the flowers of 
a common plant similar to the Scotch 
thistle, colored them with two dyes, 
red and yellow, weighted them with 
saltpeter, borax and glycerin, fla- 
vored them, evidently with saffron 
oil, and finally crinkled them to re- 
semble the dried crocus stigmas. 





An interesting feature in Japanese 
yarn, states the Technica] Review, is its 
use in the manufacturé of bags and 
packing cloth, for which purpose it 
has been successfully made in Japan 
for some time. The Japanese product 
resembles linen more than cotton and 
is considered superior in quality. 
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DUTCH DISSATISFIED WITH 
DYE SUPPLY 


Output of Britain, U. S., Germany— 
and Holland—Fails to Suit 


_ Considerable uncertainty exists in 
Holland as to the immediate future 
of the dye trade and, incidentally, the 
cotton-piece goods mills, due to un- 
stable conditions in the raw cotton 
market and also to increasing unrest 
among the cotton-mill operatives in 
Twente and other Provinces in Hol- 
land where the piece-goods manufac- 
ture centers. Added to this has been 
increasing discontent with the dye 
situation. The production of dyes in 
Holland itself is comparatively small. 
being confined mostly to the Nether-. 
lands Paint and Chemical Factory at 
Delft, the Naarden Chemical Factory 
at Naarden, and a new concern at- 
Amsterdam known as the Nether- 
lands Dyestuffs Factory. In the 
meanwhile, the textile concerns com- 
plain that they can place no depend- 
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ence upon the domestic supply of 
dyes for a general piece-goods busi- 
ness, that the dye industry in Ger- 
many has not been reorganized upon 
its old effective basis, and that dyes 
from Great Britain and the United 
States lack the variety obtainable in 
Germany before the war. The result 
is that most of the supplies of dye at 
the present time come either from 
Holland itself or from Germany, 
though Switzerland, Great Britain, 
and the United States are furnishing 
an increasing supply. 


IMPORTATION OF DyYES 


The bulk of the dyes now used in 
Holland come from Germany. Neth- 
erlands dealers and dyers complain 
of high prices, but the fact is that 
German dyes are now coming into 
this market as much because of their 
low cost as for their quality. On the 
other hand the depreciation of the 
Netherlands currency as compared 
with American currency works in al- 
most a controlling degree against 
American dyes. \ British dyes are 
aided by the currency situation, the 
Netherlands guilder being higher in 
value comparatively than the British 
currency. The course of the dye im- 
ports into the Netherlands in metric 
tons (metric tone = 2,204 pounds) 
for the first eight months of the cur- 
rent year compared with the same 
period last year is indicated in the 
following table, values being ex- 
presed in American currency at the 
normal exchange of about 2% guild- 
ers to the American dollar: 
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cent came from Germany and the rest 
from Switzerland, Great Britain, and 
the United States in about equal 
amounts. Of the imports of the same 
dyes in 1920 about 85 per cent came 
from Germany, 8 per cent from Swit- 
zerland, and the rest from Great 
Britain and the United States. Ger- 
many furnished practically the whole 
of the artificial and natural indigo in 
both years. 

In 1919 more than half the madder 
came from Great Britain, Germany 
furnishing most of the remainder, but 
in 1920 Germany furnished about 90 
per cent of this material. The dye- 
wood extract came mostly from 
France in both years, while about 
two-thirds of the other synthetic dyes 
and intermediates came from Ger- 
many and Great Britain, Switzerland 
and the United States dividing the 
remainder. 

A good share of these imports of all 
classes of dyes were re-exported. In 
1919 about 20 per cent of the aniline 
colors were exported—mostly to the 
Netherlands East Indies—while in 
1920 less than 8 per cent were re- 
exported. Over half of the madder 
was re-exported in 1919, and about 
a third of it was re-exported in 1920, 
mostly to Great Britain. 


Under the general heading of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes and colors, goods 
imported into England during the first 
nine months of 1920 reached a value of 
26,019,304 pounds sterling, represent- 
ing an increase of 10,910,699 pounds 
over a similar period of 1919 and an 
increase of 16,184,308 pounds over the 
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CouUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 


Of the imports of aniline dyes clas- 
sified as above in 1919 about 95 per 


First Eight Months of 




















1919 1920 
Metric Metric 

Tons Value Tons Value 
676 $1,124,132 1,311 $3,383,390 
216 195,304 350 411,102 
wets es 5 4,492 
rf 4,826 5 7,128 
89 37,604 84 142,360 
330 62,871 70 28,180 
1,318 $1,424,737 1,825 $3,976,652 


corresponding period of 1918. Exports 
under the same heading for the first 
nine months of 1920 were valued at 
£30.591,146, an increase of £11,419,763. 
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“CHEMCO” ISSUES CONVEN- 
IENT SHADE CARD FOR 
1921 SPRING SEASON 


Unique in form and of real assist- 
ance to the dyer because of its recipes 
for matching the shades appearing on 
the Textile Color Card Association’s 
Spring Color Card for 1921, is the 
new shade card, Number 25, just is- 
‘sued by the Chemical Company of 
America, Inc., 46 Murray Street, New 
York. The card is box-like in struc- 
ture and contains separate compart- 
ments for the dyed wool samples 
which, instead of being pasted down, 
can readily be lifted out for examina- 
tion and returned. This feature 
should prove a real convenience. 

The card displays the ten “Chem- 
co” colors and fifteen combinations 
to match the standard spring season 
shades, together with full dyeing in- 
structions. The colors shown are the 
following: 

Chemco Colors—Chemco Fast Yel- 
Jow G Ex., Chemco Fast Acid Blue 
XL Cone, Chemco Orange A, Chem- 
co Acid Green B, Chemco Woot Blue 
G, Chemco Napthol Red, G;-Chemco 
Fast Green WG, Chemco Brilliant 
Violet BB, Chemco Fuchsine 10B 
and Chemco Fuchsine G. 


‘Combination — The above colors 
are used in various combinations to 
make up the shades as displayed un- 
der the names of Mastic 3193, Sponge 
4192, Pagoda 603%, Sphinx 4187, 
Jockey 2061, Paddock’ 5607,’ Shark 
8183, Slag 8108, Agate 3244, Nippon 
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6094, Marathon 2381, Olympic 5666, 
Bronze 5385, Ensign 6084 and Chest- 
nut 3925. 

All of the Chemco colors are level 
dyeing acid colors and can be used in 
any of the foregoing combinations to 
make up a variety of other shades. 
The works of the Chemical Company 
of America are located at Springfield, 
N. J., and the New England office is 
at 8 Union Street, Providence, R. I. 


eee 


THAT “TELL-TALE” CAT 
AGAIN! 


Under the shelding cloak of ano- 
nymity appeared the following con- 
tribution to the gaiety of nations 
among The REeporTeEr’s mail the other 
morning. Amateur detectives. such 
as abound in Hoboken, N. J., may 
begin making deductions at once, but 
beyond stating that it was written 
with a typewriter of the well-known 

” make, with a ribbon the 
color of which was , and that 
the envelope bore the post- -mark of 
the city of , we decline to fur- 
nish any clues whatever. Here ’tis: 

















An ‘deal Holiday Book 
Suggestion. 

The intensely gripping novel 
“THE CAT WITH THE 
ORANGE TAIL” 
by 
Widder-Weiss. 

We understand, but not on good 
authority, that this immortal work 
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has been extensively reviewed by 
agents of the U. S. Department of 
justice. 


Dye-a-Grams 

Some firms don’t seem to realize 
that it takes much more than a cal- 
endar in order to keep up to date. 

—_Oo-— 

With all this talk of the League, 
we are inclined to the belief that it’s 
not so much that Europe wants the 
United States as it is that it wants 
the initiation fee. 

—O-— 

What has become of the old-fash- 
ioned retailer who permitted the 
wholesale price of an article to influ- 
ence, the retail ipricer a 4008! 

— 

If you want to keep money or 
valuables safe,do not put them in a 
safe; from all accounts—we blush to 
remark—-it is not safe! 

—_—O—- 

An ideal alliance would be for the 
man who locks his garage after his 
car is stolen to marry the woman 
who reads the recipe after the cake 
is in the oven. 

—O— 
of All Textiles Falling.— 
$ad fpr $ome! 
—O-- 

These two headlines from a promi- 
nent newspaper—“Window Shades 
Drop” and “Alleged Peeper Held’— 
do not offer much consolation for the 
people who keep their shades down! 

As regards those paper suits we 
hear so much about, we rather imag- 


Prices 
Headline. 
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ine that the “wear and tear” is most- 
ly tear! 
—o— 
In Washington’s timé—Taxation 
without Representation. In Wil-. 


son’s time—Taxation without Fer- 
mentation! 
—O—= 

If a man wants to realize what a 
useless life he leads, we suggest he 
keep a diary of his daily actions! 

We recently read that salt is, the 
cause of numerous human ills—any- 
way, we know it killed Lot’s wife 
and made a lot of people rich when 
the war broke out. 


H 


—_—Oo— 

You’ve gotta take your hat off to 
the salesman who sold dyes to the 
mill that had its dyehouse shut 
down! G. Bad. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


The Mutual Chemical Company of 
America has moved to the ninth floor 
of 110 William Street, New York. 





The Cornet Silk Company, of Pat-: 
erson, N. J., has been incorporated, 
with a capital of $100,000, to manu- 
facture silk and other textile fabrics. 





The Colt Dye Works, Paterson, N. 
J., has been incorporated, with a cap-. 
ital of $125,000, to manufacture dyes, 
etc. The incorporators are William 
O. Mickel, W. J. Briody and J. G. 
Wright, Paterson. 





The Virginia-Carolina Chemical. 
Company, 120 Broadway, New York, 
manufacturer of chemical products, 
with works at Richmond, Va., and, 
other cities in the South, has ar- 
ranged for a bond issue of $12,500. 
000, the proceeds to be used in pa. 
for extensions and improvements at. 
different plants. 





The New York Dye Company has 
been incorporated at Oswego, N. Y., 
with a capital of $2,000, by G. W. 
Geilear and A. and C. W. Dewes, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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